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PREFACE  TO  THE    EIGHTH  EDITION. 


THE  gratifying  success  of  this  work  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  accepted  as 
an  authority  by  the  later  writers  upon  London,  serve  to  war- 
rant its  appearance  in  a  new  and  illustrated  form.  It  has 
been  carefully  revised  for  this  Edition ;  a  number  of  Sup- 
plementary Notes  have  been  added  by  way  of  Appendix ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  day.  It  is  felt  that  the  many  portraits  now  for 
the  first  time  printed  with  it,  will  give  it  new  interest  and 
value  in  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of  London  and  of  her  literary 
associations. 

L.  H. 
January  1,  1892. 
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T  OSDOK  has  no  associations  bo  interesting  as  those  con- 
■*— '  nectfd  with  its  literary  men.  To  the  cultivated  render 
the  Temple  owes  its  greatest  cliarm  tu  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Lnuib,  the  home  of  Fielding,  »ud  that  it 
contains  Goldsmith's  grave.  Addison  nnd  Steele  have  hal- 
lowed the  now  unholy  precincts  of  Charter  House  Square 
and  Covent  Garden;  the  shade  of  Chatterton  still  haunts 
Shoe  Loue ;  Fleet  Street,  to  this  day,  echoes  with  the  poii- 
IU3  tread  of  Dr.  Johnson;  nnd  the  modest  dwelling  that 
mce  Will's  Coffee  House  is  of  far  more  interest  now 
all  that  is  left  of  the  royal  palaces  of  Whitehall  and 
St.  James. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  in  marking  with  its  tablets  certain  of 
the  historic  houses  of  London,  is  deserving  of  much  praise  ; 
hut  only  a  few  of  the  many  famous  old  buildings  which 
still  exist  in  the  metropolis  are  thus  distingnished,  and  no 
definite  clew  to  their  position  is  given,  even  in  the  best 
of  guide-books.  When  the  houses  themselves  have  disap- 
peared, the  ordinary  searcher,  in  nearly  all  instances,  has 
the  ntmost  difficulty  in  finding  anything  more  than  a  faint 
ttiou  of  their  site.  To  remedy  this  in  some  measure  ia 
is  designed  in  the  following  pi^s.  They  aro  intended 
f  as  IV  guide  to  a  side  of  London  which  has  never  liefore 
ved  particular  attention.  The  places  of  literary  asBo- 
metropolis  and  in  tlie  suburlw  are  noted  with 
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more  or  less  accuracy  in  the  ordinary  hand-books  and  in 
the  thousands  of  volumes  —  historical,  traditional,  local, 
and  anecdotal  —  that  have  been  published  about  the  Great 
City;  but  in  no  single  work  has  any  attempt  hitherto  been 
made  to  follow  the  literary  worthies  of  England  to  the  spots 
they  have  known  and  loved  in  London  as  they  have  journeyed 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  chief  aims  of  this  book  have  been  completeness  and 
exactness.  It  contains  not  only  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
has  never  been  printed  before,  but  it  verifies  the  statements 
and  corrects  the  mistakes  of  the  works  that  have  gone  before 
it.  Innumerable  volumes  upon  London  have  been  consulted, 
from  Stow  and  Strype  to  the  younger  Dickens ;  early  insur- 
ance surveys,  containing  the  number  and  position  of  every 
house  in  London  since  houses  were  first  numbered,  in  1767, 
have  been  compared  with  similar  surveys  of  the  present,  by 
means  of  tracings  and  by  actual  measurements  of  the  streets 
themselves ;  the  first  maps  of  London  have  been  examined 
and  compared  in  like  manner  with  later  and  contemporary 
plans ;  directories  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  have  been 
studied  carefully ;  and  it  has  been  possible  by  these  means 
to  discover  and  note  the  exact  sites  of  many  interesting  build- 
ings, the  position  of  which  has  hitherto  been  merely  a  matter 
of  conjecture  or  entirely  unknown. 

The  history  of  the  London  Directory  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  oldest  volume  of  that  kind  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  was  "  Published  and  sold  by  Henry  Kent  in  Finch 
Lane,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,"  in  1736.  It  is  a  small 
pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  and  the  original  price  was  sixpence. 
It  is  prefaced  by  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  Difficulty 
which  People  are  continually  under,  who  have  Business  to 
transact,  for  Want  of  knowing  where  to  find  One  Another, 
makes  such  a  little  Piece  as  this  very  Useful,  by  saving  a 
great  deal  of  Trouble,  Expense,  and  Loss  of  Time,  in  Dispatch 
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f  Affturs,  especially  to  MerchnnU,  Baokers  and  othere  who 

1  Notes  and  Billa  of  Eichange," ' 

This  directory  was  published  at  irregular  intervals  until 

In  the  earlier  volumeB,  as  the  houses  were  not  nuQi- 

bered,  only  the  business  streets  and  the  names  of  residenis 

^ho  were  business  men  were  inserted.     It  was  followed  in 

I  by  a  rival  Directory  "  Printed  for  T.  Lowndes,  No.  77 

leet  Street,"  tbe   price  of  which    was   one   shilling,  and 

Evhich  contained,  as  the  advertisement  stated,  "  An  Alphn- 

■iwtical  List   of  the  Names  and    Places  of  Abode   of  the 

Merchants  and  Principal  Traders  of  the  City  of  Loudon, 

and  Westminster,  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  their 

Environs,  with   the  number  of  each   House."     This  series 

lived  only  until    179!*-      The  numbers  of  the  houses  were 

given  first  in  Kent's  Directory  for  1768. 

The  official  Post  Oflace  Directory  was  first  published  when 
Lowndes  retired  in  1 799  ;  and  the  separate  Trades  and  Coitrt 
departments  first  appeared  in  1841.  The  initial  number  of 
"  Boyle's  Fashionable  Court  and  Country  Guide  "  is  dated 
1796,  and  it  is  continued  to  the  present  day.  It  contained 
from  the  outset  an  irregular  court  and  street  directory,  both 
of  the  City  and  West  ends  of  the  town  j  but  it  was  naturally 
less  complete  and  thorough  than  the  official  Post  Office 
Directory  of  the  present  day. 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  have  been  many  and  great.  Old  houses  have 
disappeared,  streets  have  been  renamed  and  renumbered, 
,  and  in  many  instances  entire  streets  have  been  swept  away 
I  the  dreadful  march  of  improvement.  It  is  easier  to-day 
Q  diseover  the  house  of  a  man  who  died  two  hundred  years 
JO,  before  streets  were  numbered  at  all,  than  to  identity 
J  houses  of  men  who  have  died  within  a  few  years,  and 
mia  for  changing  the  names  and  numbers  of 
Bets  began.     Dryden,  for  instance,  was  living  in  I68G  in  a 
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house  *  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Acre,  over  against  Rose 
Street,'  and  easily  traced  now  by  the  Drjden  Press,  which 
stands  upon  its  site ;  while  the  house  in  which  Carlyle  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  in  which  he  died  in  1881,  when 
it  was  No.  5  Great  Cheyne  Kow,  Chelsea,  was  in  1885  No. 
24  Great  Cheyne  Row,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  new  No.  5  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way. 

The  confusion  caused  by  this  renumbering  and  renaming 
can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words,  nor  does  there  seem  to  the 
ordinary  observer  to  be  any  good  reason  for  these  changes. 
Oxford  Street,  which  Pennant  described  in  1790  as  the 
longest  street  in  Europe,  was  considered  not  long  enough, 
and  has  been  extended  by  the  absorption  of  New  Oxford 
Street,  and  renumbered ;  while  the  New  Road,  an  equally 
important  thoroughfare  running  nearly  pamllel  with  it  from 
City  Road  to  Edgeware  Road,  was  deemed  too  long,  and  has 
been  divided  into  Pentonville  Road,  Euston  Road,  and  Mary- 
lebone  Road,  and  of  course  renumbered.  The  following 
note,  quoted  in  full  from  the  London  Post  Ofl&ce  Directory 
for  1882,  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  confusion  of 
numbers :  — 

That  part  of  Oxford  Street  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  has  been  renumbered,  the  numbers  beginning  at 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  ending  at  the  Marble  Arch,  —  the 
even  numbers  being  on  the  north,  and  the  odd  numbers  on  the 
south  side  ;  but  the  numbers  of  that  part  of  the  street  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  not  having  been  altered, 
many  of  the  numbers  in  that  part  of  the  street  are  duplicates  of 
new  numbers  which  are  near  the  Marble  Arch  :  these  duplicate 
numbers  are  distinguished  here  by  being  printed  in  black  type, 
thus  (468).  To  avoid  confusion,  care  should  be  taken,  in  ad- 
dressing letters,  to  add  the  correct  postal  initials  ;  and  it  may  be 
desirable  for  the  duplicated  numbers  to  add  either  *near  Marble 
Arch/  or  'near  Holbom,'  as  the  case  may  be,  as  part  of  the 
address. 
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I    I  rest  this  portiou  of  my  case  here, 

i  By  Bouie  etrauge  fatality  the  moet  intereating  t>f  the  old 
lioildiugs  in  London  have  been  reoioved  or  —  what  ia  often 
"■worse  —  restored;  while  adjaceut  old  buildings  aliont  which 
no  tradition  or  asaociatioii  lingers  are  left  intact.  Drayton's 
house,  in  Fleet  Street,  has  been  altered  and  changed  beyond 
recoguitiou,  but  the  two  houses  next  door  to  it  remain  us  in 
Drayton's  day.  The  Bell  Imi  at  Edmonton  —  Gilpin's  Bell, 
and  a  favorite  haunt  of  Charles  Lamb  during  the  last  yeiirs 
of  his  life  —  has  been  taken  down,  in  favorof  adull,  common- 
public  house,  about  which  there  ia  nothing  attractive 
ipt  its  name,  The  Bell ;  while  on  all  aides  of  it  there 
;,  from  the  days  of  Lamb  and  Cowper  and  long  before. 
all  their  old-faahioned  pictiireBque  beauty,  the  con- 
iporary   inns   which   neither  of   them    chanced   to    miike 

be  observed  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  here 
write  a  text-hook  or  n  hiogrnphicnj  dictionary.     Nothing 
been  preserved  in  these  pages  concerning  the  members 
the  guild  of  literalnre  fi-om  Addison  to  Young  excepting 
lat  may  relate  to  their  career  hi  London;  and  the  liook 
jy  to  those  who  love  and  are  familiar  with  Pepys 
nnd  Johnson  and  Thackeray,  and  who  wish  to  follow  them 
to  their  homes  nni!  iheir  haimtB  in  the  metropolis,  —  not  to 
those  who  need   to   be    told  who  Pepys  find  Johnson  and 
Thackeray    were,    and   what   they  have  done.     It    will   be 
■ved,  too,  that   the  mnk  nf  these  men  in  the  world 
letters  ia  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  amount  of  space 
^evoted  to  them  here.     Wordsworth  and  Herrick  have  as- 
signed lo  tliem  but  a  few  lines,  simply  because  they  were  not 
poets  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  knew  almost  nutbing  of  town 
life;  while  whole  pages  are  sometimes  Iwstowed  upon   the 
■forgolt.eii  authors  of  one  immortal  song,  who  spent  all 
IF  dnrs  in  London,  and  loved  it  well.     A  few  writers  will 
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be  missed,  who,  although  British,  —  as  Bums,  Lever,  and  the 
Kingsleys,  —  have  little  or  no  association  with  London ; 
while  others  have  not  been  included,  because,  like  Blake, 
they  may  be  better  known  as  painters,  or,  like  Garriek,  more 
famous  as  actors  than  as  men  of  letters.  These  will  find 
place,  perhaps,  in  succeeding  volumes,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
artistic  and  dramatic  memories  of  the  metropolis.  Living 
writers,  of  course,  are  not  mentioned  at  all. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  any  particular 
writer,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  arrange  the  work  in  the 
alphabetical  sequence  of  the  authors'  names,  and  not  topo- 
graphically or  chronologically,  as  is  the  ordinary  plan ;  and 
to  add  to  the  interest,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  let  the 
different  subjects  of  the  work  speak  for  themselves,  or  to  let 
their  contemporaries  speak  for  them,  wherever  it  is  possible 
so  to  do,  giving  in  eyery  instance  in  the  margin  the  authorities 
quoted. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  full  indices,  local  as  well  as  personal, 
will  enable  the  general  reader  to  find,  in  any  particular  part 
of  the  town,  what  appeals  to  him  most,  and  show  him  what 
is  within  his  reach,  no  matter  where  he  may  be.  By  means 
of  these,  for  example,  it  will  be  very  easy,  in  walking  with 
Johnson  and  Boswell  from  the  club  in  Gerard  Street  through 
Long  Acre  and  Bow  Street,  to  Tom  Davies's  shop  in  Russell 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  to  call  by  the  w^ay  on  Dryden,  Wycher- 
ley,  Waller,  Fielding,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Evelyn  ;  to  stop  for 
refreshments  at  Will's  or  Button's  or  Tom's  with  Steele, 
Addison,  Colley  Gibber,  Pepys,  Davenant,  and  Pope;  and 
going  a  step  or  two  further  to  utter  a  silent  prayer  perhaps 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  for  the  repose  of 
the  souls  of  Butler,  Wycherley,  Mrs.  Centlivre,  and  *  Peter 
Pindar,'  who  sleep  within  its  gates. 

L.  H. 

Apiil  7,  1885. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


LTHOUGH  Addison  wrot*  bia  name  Btrougly  aud 
dearly  in  the  literature  and  politics  of  Eiijiluiid  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  although  he  was  cloaely  iiU-n- 
tified  with  London,  the  traces  ho  has  left  of  liia  actiiiil 
presence  in  the  metropolis  are  few  and  slight. 

Concerning  his  London  homes,  until  his  muri'tEige  in 
1716  and  settlement  in  Holland  House,  his  biographei-a  are 
strangely  silent,  and  but  little  is  to  be  gathered  from  tl>o 
gossip  of  bia  contemporaries.  It  is  only  known  that  he  lt\'i<d 
in  the  Haymarkot,  in  Kensington  Square,  in  St.  Janie^'H 
Place,  St.  James's  Street,  at  Fiilham,  and  at  CUelsun. 

earliest    associations    with    London    were    with   tlio 

larter  House  School,  to  which,  after  Btndying  under  bia 
ither'a  eye  at  Lichfield  and  Snliabury,  ha  waa  sent  as  a 
private  ptipil.  Here  he  waa  carefully  drilled  in  the  claaaica, 
and  here  too  he  firat  made  the  acquaintance  of  Steele,  with 
whom  in  after  years  be  waa  ao  intimately  connected,  The 
Charter  Hoaae  School  stood,  through  many  generations  of 
boys,  in  Charter  House  Square,  Smithfiuld.  In  1872  those 
portions  of  the  grounda  which  belonged  to  the  auhool  itaelf 
wei-e  tranaferred  to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Comjany,  by 
whom  new  sohool-huildings  were  erected ;  but  the  Charter 
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a  footpad  advancing  in  ihe  dark,  anil  behold,  it  is  an  old  biend. 
We  may  abala:  haniU,  Colonel,  in  the  ilark  ;  't  is  better  than  fight- 
ing bj  daylighl.  Why  shoold  we  qoamd  because  I  am  a  Whig 
and>tfcou  art  a  Tory  f  Turn  thy  steps  and  walk  with  me  to  Fni- 
hani,  wliere  there  is  a  nightingale  still  singing  in  the  gulden,  and 
a  cool  bottle  in  a  cave  1  know  of.  Yon  shall  drink  to  the  Pre- 
tender, if  you  like.  I  will  driuk  my  liquor  in  my  own  *-ay-' 
^Lett£Ta  of  Addison  to  (he  joung  Ear!  of  Warwick,  dated 
iply  at  Chelsea,  are  said  to  have  been  written  — but  this 
merely  traditional  —  in  Sandfoni  Manor  House,  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  Nell  Gwynne.  This  house,  Btandiug 
ID  1883,  was  a  little  south  of  King's  Road,  towards  the 
Thames. 

I  That  Addisou  was  living  in  the  village  of  Kensington  in 
1712,  when  Swift  was  his  neighbor,  there  seems  to  be  no 
gnestiou,  although  the  site  or  the  character  of  his  bouse 
^ere  is  not  now  known. 
The  parish  books  do  not  give  tlie  name  of  Addison  in  either 
row  (houses  were  not  numbered  in  London  till  1764),  eo  that  it 
is  impo^ible  to  identify  uiiy  particular  dwelling  now 
with  the  house  of  one  of  the  kindest  benefoctois  that  Keiisiui,-Lou 
society  ever  had.  Still,  it  ia  pleasing  to  picture  some-  ^""^ 
where  in  the  old  gr|uare  [Kensington  Square]  one  of  whom 
Thackeray,  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after,  thus  wrote  from  the 
same  place  :  'When  this  man  looks  from  the  world,  whirae  weak- 
nesses he  describes  so  benevolently,  up  to  Heaven,  which  shines 
IS  all,  I  can  hardly  fancy  a  human  face  lighted  up  with  more 
ure,  or  a  human  intellect  thrilling  with  a  purer  love 
ion,  thau  that  of  Joseph  AdiliaoD.' 
Addison  was  married,  in  1716,  to  the  dowager  Countess 
if  Warwick;  and  their  courtship  Johnson  likens  to  that  of 
Dger  de  Coverley  with  his  disdainful  widow.  They 
t  seem  to  have  boon  very  happy  in  their  union,  which 
a  and  ended  in  the  famous  Holland  House,  Kensington 
,  Kensington,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  all 
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England  for  the  sake  of  its  literary  associations,  and  still 
standing  in  its  noble  grounds,  in  1885.'" 

Addison,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Holland  House,  used, 

when  composing,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  gallery 

Moor?s  Dia-  there,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each  end  of  it,  which 

1818^^*  ^^'    ^®  finished  during  the  operation.     There  is  a  little 

Avhite  house,  too,  near  the  turnpike,  to  which  he  used 

to  retire  when  the  Countess  was  particularly  troublesome. 

This  *  little  white  house'  was  the  White  Horse  Inn, 
which  stood  on  the  corner  of  what  have  since  been  called 
Holland  Lane  and  Kensington  Road.  It  has  disappeared ; 
but  on  its  site  was  built,  in  1866,  a  public  house  called  the 
Holland  Arms  Inn,  where  were  preserved,  in  1885,  the  fine 
old  mahogany  fittings  of  the  original  tavern,  —  benches  upon 
which  Addison  and  Steele  have  often  sat,  and  tables  which 
have  held  their  bottles  and  their  elbows,  and  heard  their 
familiar  talk. 

It  seems  to  have  been  in  Holland  House  (for  he  died  shortly 
afterwards)  that  Addison  was  visited  by  Milton's  daughter,  when 
^g.  ,  he  requested  her  to  bring  him  some  evidences  of  her 

Hunt's  Old  birth.  The  moment  he  beheld  her  he  exclaimed  : 
urb,  chap.  *  Madam,  you  need  no  other  voucher  ;  your  face  is  a 
^^"  sufficient  testimonial   whose  daughter  you  are.'     It 

must  have  been  very  pleasing  to  Addison  to  befriend  Milton's 
daughter,  for  he  had  been  the  first  to  popularize  the  great  poet 
by  his  critiques  on  *  Paradise  Lost,'  in  the  *  Spectator.' 

Addison  died  in  Holland  House,  June  17,  1719. 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  now  approaching.      Addison 

had  for  some  time  been  oppressed  by  shortness  of  breath,  which 

was  now  aggravated  by  a  dropsy,  and,  finding  his  dan- 
Johnson's  •  i  Til*  r  -i-IjI. 

Liveaofthe   g^r  pressing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to   his 

Add-on        ^^^^    precepts  and    professions.  .  .   .   Lord  Warwick 

[his  step-son]  was  a  young  man  of  very  irregular  life, 

and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions.     Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not 
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want  reapeet,  had  very  diligently  endeavored  to  reclatm  him,  but 
hia  atguiuents  and  expostulatious  hail  no  effect.  One  experi- 
uient,  however,  remained  to  lie  tried.  When  he  found  his  life 
near  its  end,  he  directed  the  young  Lord  to  be  called,  and  when 
Jie  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear  hia  last  injunction,  told 
I  have  seat  for  you  that  yon.  may  see  how  a.  Christian 


^^Jie  desired 
^Hktm  :  'I 


I's  lost    hours    is    Dot    entirely 
Hwut,  in  Ilia  '  Old  Court  Sul>- 


Thia  account  of  Addiso 
credited  by  later  writers, 
urb'  (chap,  xv.),  saj-s  :  — 

^■The  story  originated  with  Toiing,  who  said  lie  had  it  frciin 
^Bckell,  adding  that  the  Earl  led  an  irregular  life  which  AiliHson 
^Killed  to  reclaim.    But,  accoTding  to  Malone,  who  was  a  scnipu- 
Ipas  inquirer,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Earl's  having  led  any 
nnob.  life  ;  and  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  that  were  published 
ESot  long   ago,   startled — we   should   rather  say   shocked  —  the 
world   by  telling  them  ibiit  Addiaoti  died  of  brandy.     It  ia  ac- 
knowledged by  his  beat  frienda  thot  the  gentle  moralist,  whose 
bodily  lempeniment  was  a  sorry  one  m  hia  inind  was  otherwise, 
had  graduaily  been    tempted  to  stimulate  it  with  wine  till  he 
become  intemperate  in  the  iiidulgenc.e.     It  is  impossible  to  any 
what  other  stimulunta  might  ngt  gradually  have  crept  in  ;  nor  is 
it  impossible  that  during  the  patient's  last  honra  the  physician 

self  might  have  ordered  them. 
[  It  was  but  fitting  thut  Addison,  whose  description  of 
Westminster  Abbey  lias  been  written  in  letters  that  conuot 
tde,  should  have  found  a  restiiig-place  within  its  walls,  to 
rait  there,  as  be  expresses  it  ('  Spectator,*  No.  2C),  '  that 
jat  day  when  wo  shall  all  of  tib  be  contemporaries,  and 
Stake  our  appem-ance  together."  He  was  buried  in  the 
3  of  Heury  the  Soventli's  Chnpel ;  but  his  grave 
a  unmarked  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  monument  to 
g  memory  in  the  Poets'  Comer  was  not  erected  until  1808. 
f  Addison's  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jenisalem  Chamber,  and 
■  home  thence   to   the  Abbey  at  dead   of  night.     The   choir 
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Bang  a  fiuieml  hymn.     Bisliop  Atterbuiy,  one  of  those  Tories  who 

had  loved  and  honored  the  moat  occompliahed  of  the 
Baanis,  WhigB,  met  the  corpse,  and  led  the  proeesaion  by  torch-   ( 

"'■  '"■         light  round  the  ahvine  of  St.  EilwarJ,  and  the  graves  | 
of  the  PLmtj^nets,  to  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

Addison,  evea  after  his  marriage,  as  ha.B  been  seen,  was 
not  one  of  the  most  domeatic  of  meu ;  and  it  ia  easier  now 
to  trace  him  to  hia  clubs  and  his  taverns  than  to  hia  own    1 
firesides. 

Addifion's  chief  companions,  before  he  ranrried  Lodj  Warwick,  | 
SpenM's  ^^^  Steele,  Davenant,  etc.  He  uaedto  breakfast  with  ] 
Anecdotei :  one  or  other  of  them  at  his  lodgings  in,  St.  James's  I 
tionv.,1737-  Place,  dine  at  tavemB    with  ibem,  then  to  Button'i^  i 

and  then  to  some  tavern  again  for  su|)[ier  in  the  even'  1 
ing  ;  and  this  was  then  the  usual  round  of  his  life.  I 

Addison  studied  all  morning,  then  dined  at  a  tavern,  and'  ' 
went  afterwards  to  Button's.     Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the 

Countess  of  Warwick's  family,  who  [sic],  under  the 
LivsB  of  tbo  patronage  of  Addiaon,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south 
I^to ;  Ad-    pj jg  qJ  RuBsell  Street,   about  two  doore  from  Covent 

Ganlen.     Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time  usei, 
to  assemble.     It  is  said  that   when   Addison   had   suffered  aaj* 
veiation  from  the  CounleBs  he  withdrew  tke  company  from  Bnl 
ton's  house.     From  this  coffee-house  he  went  again  to  a  tarein^tl 
where  he  often  sat  late  and  drank  too  much  wine. 

It  ia  reported  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  esquisite  enterbutt^' 
menta  to  the  choice  spirits,  in  the  beginning  of  this  [eighteenth] 

century,  to  get  Addison  and  Steele  ti^ther  in  com- 
noiMBor"  psny  for  the  evening,  Steele  entertained  them  tUl 
^"-  "^  he   was    tipsy,   when   the   same   wine   that  stupefied 

him  only  served  to  elevate  Addison,  who  took  up  the  ball  joat 
Steele  dropped  it,  and  kept  it  up  for  the  rest  of  the  ev 

Addison  frequented  alao  the  Devil  Tavern  in  Fli 
Street,  oppoaite  St  Dtinstan'a  Church,  the  famous  De' 
Tavern  of  Ben  Jonsou  (i|.  v.).  Child's  Bank,  No. 
Street,  stands  upon  its  aite. 
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I  dined  to-day  [October  12]  with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Addison 
at   the  Devil  Tarem,   near  Temple  Bar  ;  and  Garth  „   ._, 
treated.     And  it  is  well  1  dine  eveiy  day,  else  I  should  JuunuJ  to 
be  lougei  making  out  mj'  letters.  .  .  .  Mr.  Addison'd  ' 

election  has  passed  eaii;  and  undisputed,  and  I  believe  if  be  had 
It  mind  to  be  chosen  King  he  would  not  be  refused. 

AddisoD  himself,  hi  the  '  Spect&tur,'  tells  of  his  familiarity 
with  other  well-known  lounging-placea  of  his  day  :  — 

Sometimes  I  am  seen  tlirustiiig  my  head  into  a  round  of 
politicians  at  Will's,  and  listening  with  great  attention  to  the 
narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little  cireular  audi-  8,«;utor, 
cnees.  Sometimes  I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and  '*"-  •- 
while  I  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  '  Postman,'  overhear  the 
conversation  of  every  table  in  the  room.  1  appear  on  Sunday 
nights  at  the  St.  James's  Coffee  House,  and  sometimes  join  the 
committee  of  politics  in  the  inner  room  as  one  who  comes  there 
to  hear  and  improve.  My  face  is  likewise  very  well  kno«ii  in 
Grecian,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  and  in  the  theatres. 
Will's  Coffee  House,  the  father  of  the  modem  Club, 
'^giyed  a  very  important  part  in  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  was  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  ItuBsell  Street  and  Bow  Street,  Covent  Gardeu,  and 
included  the  two  adjoining  houses,  one  in  each  street.  The 
old  house.  No.  21  Russell  Street,  still  standing  in  1886,  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  original  buildinga. 

Of  Child's,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  there  is  no  trace  left 
to-day,  ftud  even  its  exact  site  ia  unknown.  The  St.  James's 
Coffee  House  was  '  the  last  house  but  one  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  St.  James's  Street,  facing  Pall  Mall,'  and  was  taken 
down  in  1806,  The  Grecian  stood  on  the  site  of  n  portion 
of  Eldon  Chambers,  Devereus  Court,  Stmnd,  between  Essex 
Court  and  New  Court  in  the  Temple.  It  ia  marked  by  a 
tablet,  and  a  bust  of  Eases,  said  to  he  the  work  of  Cains 
Gabriel  Gibber  ;  and  the  Grecian  Cliambora  at  its  back  per- 
petuate it«  name.     The  Cocoa  Tree  Tavern  stood  at  No.  64 
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St.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  where  the  Cocoa  Tree  Clulj. 
lifter  wards  wiia  built. 

Among  his  other  places  of  resort  were  Squire's  Coffe 
House  in  Ftilwood's  Rents,  No.  34  High  Holhom,  whra«' 
were,  in  1885,  old  houses  dating  Imek  to  Addison's  time  J 
'  Serle's  Coflee  House,  on  the  corner  of  Serle  and  Portugal' 
Streets,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  old-fashioned  door-posts  of 
which  were  preserved  in  the  stationer's  shop  on  its  site  in 
1885;  "Dick's,"  No.  8  Fleet  Street,  a  modernized  French 
reatauniut  in  1885,  the  windows  of  whose  square  room  at 
the  back  looked  on  the  trees  of  Hare  Court  in  the  Temple  J 
and  the  Bull  and  Bush,  a,  quaiat  Hud  picturesque  old  coun^ 
trified  iuu,  sHU  standing  in  1885,  at  the  bottom  of  Nor^ 
£nd  Roud,  Hammersmith. 

Addison,  after  his  return  from  the  Continent  in  1704» 
joined  the  famous  Kit  Ktit  Clnb,  which  was  'composed  c^; 
thirty-nine  noblemen  and  gencleoien,  zealoasiy  attached  toi 
the  Protestaut  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.'  It 
met  originally  in  Shire  Lane,  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  whid 
is  said  to  have  been  called  subsequently  the  Trumpet, 
as  such,  is  mentioned  by  Steele  in  the  '  Tatler.'  Still  late^ 
it  was  known  as  the  Duke  of  York's.  With  the  street  in  whielit 
it  stood,  it  has  long  since  disappeared.  Shire  Lane  itself, 
afterwards  called  Lower  Serle's  Place,  was  swept  out  of  ffXf 
istenee  in  1868,  with  some  thirty  other  disreputable  lane* 
and  alloys,  to  make  way  for  the  new  Law  Courts  in  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  It  was  on  the  east  aide  of  the  preit- 
'  eut  buildings,  and  had  several  outlets  into  the  Strand  at  o* 
near  Temple  Bar.  Its  reputation  was  always  bad,  and  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  James  it  was  known  as  Rogue's  Lane.**' 

iSrtes'      '^°^  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^*  ^"^'      ■  ■  Th« 
Pope-  master  of  the  houKe  where  the  clah  met  was  Christo- 

pher Eat.  .  .  .  Stuele,    Addiacm,    Cnngrevp,    Garth,   Vanhmsh, 
etc.,  were  of  it,  .  .  .  Jacob  [Tonsoti]  hud  his  own  and  all  their 
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Siit.'tnreB  by  Sir  OcHlfrey  Kneller.     Each  member  gave  bis ;  and 
ing  to  buiid  a  room  for  them  at  Bani-Elius. 
The  fortj-two  pittures  presented  by  the  membera  of  this  club 
6  TonBim  the  bookseller  were  removed  by  him  in  the  beginning 
f  the  lost  century  to  Bam-Elma,  and  placed  near  his  s,anh'> 

iu  a  handsome  room  lately  standing  on  the  iotiqaariiii 
rounda  of  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.     It  was  lined  with  red  LotjcIod, 
"cloth,   and  meaanred   forty  feet  in  lenj,-th,  twenty  in  '"' 
width,  and  eighteen  in  height     At  the  death  of  Mr.  Tonson,  in 
1736,  they  liecame  the  property  of  his  great-nephew,  who  died 
in  1767.    They  were  then  removed  to  Water  Oakley,  near  Wind- 

IBOr,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Baker's,  in  Hertinglordbury. 
Bam-ElmB  was  at  Uariies  t.n  the  Thames,  between  Putney 
Knd  Mortlake.  Copies  of  the  Kit  Kat  portrait  of  Adiliaon 
ire  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  South  Kensington,  and 
\ti  the  Bodleian  Libmry,  Osford,  The  clul)  met  later  at  the 
King's  Arms  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Pail 
Mall,  near  the  Haymarket,  and  on  the  site  of  the  Opera 
Colonnade.  It  went  out  of  eiistetice  as  a  club  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  place  of  summer  resort  was  the 
Upper  Flask,  a  tuveni  on  the  edge  of  Hampstead  Heath, 
whith  has  been  for  many  years  a  private  houao.  It  was  on 
the  comer  of  East  Heath  Road  in  1885  ;  ita  old  cntnuice- 
haU  and  low-ceiliuged  rooms  still  unchanged,  although  many 
additions  and  alteratioiia  bad  been  made.  And  in  its 
gardens,  nearly  opposite  the  Pool,  stood,  until  destroyed  in 
the  great  storm  of  ChriatniaB,  1876,  the  famous  mulberry. 
tree,  showing  every  sign  of  its  gray  old  age,  under  which 
'  had  sat,  through  so  mnny  Arcadian  afternoons,  Addison, 
Pope,  Steele,  Congrove,  and  their  compeers,  when,  because 
of  their  presence. 

•  HnmpstPfl'l,  towering  in  superior  sky. 
Did  with  PariiHSSHS  in  lionor  vie.' 
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1721-1770. 

A  KENSIDE  came  to  London  in  1747,  when  he  took 
"^^  up  his  residence  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  house  of 
his  warm  friend  and  patron,  Jeremiah  Dyson,  on  the  top 
of  Golder's  Hill,  near  North  End,  Hampstead.  In  1749  or 
1750,  through  Dyson's  generosity,  he  was  established  as 
a  practising  physician  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Mr.  Dyson  parted  with  his  villa  at  North  End,  and  settled 

his  friend  [Akenside]  in  a  sensible  house  in  Blooms- 

Hampstead    bury  Square,  assigning  him,  with  unexampled  liber- 

(1818J.  p.331.  ^j.^^   i:  300  a  year,  which  enabled  him  to  keep  a 

chariot  and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  the  world. 

Although  Bucke,  in  his  *  Life  of  Akenside,'  says  that  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
he  is  known  to  have  been  living  in  Craven  Street,  Strand, 
in  1759,  before  houses  were  numbered;  and  in  1762  he 
took  a  house  in  Old  Burlington  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
where,  in  1770,  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  an  unmarked 
grave  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly. 

Akenside,  in  1759,  was  appointed  physician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  then  situated  in  Southwark,  on  the 
Borough  High  Street,  between  Thomas,  Denman,  and  Joiner 
Streets.  It*  was  removed  in  1871.  Akenside's  favorite  re- 
sorts were  Serle's  Coflfee  House,  on  the  comer  of  Serle  and 
Portugal  Streets  (see  Addison,  p.  8)  ;  the  Grecian,  Devereux 
Court,  Strand  (see  Addison,  p.  7) ;  and  Tom*s  Coffee  House, 
also  in  Devereux  Court,  which  no  longer  exists,  but  which  is 
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not  to  be  i-oiifouudod  with  the  Tom's  of  Bussell  Street,  Co- 
Ti!ut  Gnrden.  He  waa  also  frequently  to  be  found  at  tliu 
sign  of  The  Tully's  HoaJ,  the  book-shop  of  Robert  Dodaley, 
and  n  popular  meeting-place  of  men  of  letters  in  London  for 
several  geuerationa.  It  stood  at  the  present  No.  5!  Pall 
I  Mall,  '  the  house  with  the  archway  leading  iuto  King's 
Place.'  King's  Place,  running  from  King  Street  to  Pall 
Mall,  and  sniisequeutly  called  Pall  Mall  Place  for  some  mys- 
terious reason,  was  arched  over,  in  1885,  by  an  old  house ; 
but  no  book-shop  existed  there,  although  the^  ware  book- 
dealers  in  plenty  in  its  immediate  neighlmibuod. 
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ISfKi-fil-lfiaB. 


"D-^'^'^N  ^"s  '"''■'*  "^^  York  House,  on  the  Thames,  in 
■'-'  January,  1560-61,  and  christened  in  the  old  Church 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fielda,  staudmg  on  the  site  of  the 
resent  structure. 
He  returned  to  York  House  in  later  years,  and  lived 
&iere  for  a  time  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eugland,  when  it 
I  recorded  that  in  1620  lie  kept  his  birthday  in  gieat 
plendor  and  magnificence,  Ben  Jonson  celebrating  the  occa* 
n  by  a  '  short  performance  in  verse.' 

Lord  Bacon,  being  in  Torke  House  garden  looking  on  fishera 
throwing  their  nett,  asked  theia  what  they  would  take  for  their 
draaght.      They   answered    so   much.      His    lordship   >  ^    ,. 
would  offer  them  no  more,  but  so  much.     They  drew  ^■■••'•"  "f 

K their  nett,  and  in  it  were  only  two  or  three  little  p™rH"nfl : 
M.     HiB  lordship  told  them  it  had  been  better  for  ''°™"- 
in  to  have  taken  his  offer.    They  replied  they  hoped  to  have 
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£15B(HH-16: 


had  a  better   draught.     Eut   said   hU   lordisliip  :   Hope  is  a  good  ] 
breakfast,  but  an  ill  supper, 

York  House,  aftarwarda  the  property  of  tho  Diikea  of 
EuckJDgham,  whea  it  was  still  called  York  House,  stood 
on  tLo  site  of  George  Court,  and  of  Vilfiera,  Duke,  and 
Buckingham  Streets,  Strand  ;  its  later  tenants  perpetuating 
their  names  and  their  pcciipanoy  of  the  mansion  in  that 
way.  Nothing  is  left  of  it  now  but  the  grand  old  water- 
gate  at  the  foot  of  Buckingham  Sti'eet,  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones ;  although  portions  of  the  old  house,  with  the  original 
highly  decorated  ceilings,  were  preserved  until  1863,  wheBj 
the  erection  of  the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  and 
Hotel  wiped  them  completelj'  ont  of  exifitence. 

In  1592  Bacon  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Twicken- 
ham Park,  Twickenham,  hut  his  house  has  been  taken  down. 
The  estate  is  covered  with  villas ;  and  no  trace  of  it,  as  it 
existed  at  that  time,  remains. 

Bacon  was  married,  in  1 606,  at  the  Chapel  of  St.  Marylf 
bone,  described  by  Hepworth  Diion,  in  hia  '  Personal  His- 
tory of  Bacon,'  as  standing  then  '  two  miles  from  the  Strand, 
among  the  lanes  and  suburbs  wandering  towards  the  foot 
of  Hampstead  Hiil.'  This  church  was  on  the  site  of  thft. 
parish  church  built  in  1741  near  Marylebone  Road,  onMary- 
lebone  High  Street. 

Bacon  was  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  occupied  obani'. 
bers  there  for  many  years. 

Lord  Bacon,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  memb«B 
of  Gray's  Inn,  lived  at  No,  I  Coney  Court,  which  was  unfbi-'. 
jeBBe'h  tunately  burnt   down  in  1678.     The  site  is  occupied 

liL'l''Qray's''  ^7  t*"^  present  [1868]  row  of  buijdinga  at  the  west  end 
Inn.  of  Gray's  Inn  Square,  adjoining  the  gardens  hi  which 

the  great  philosopher  took  such  delight. 

He  is  said  to  have  designed  these  gardens,  and  to  have 
planted  the  old  catalpa-tree  still  standing  there  in  188fi. 
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Bacon  is  said  to  have  found  a  temporary  retreat  at 
Parson's  Green,  Fulham ;  but  the  character  of  the  Green 
has  greatly  changed  of  late  years  (see  Richardsos),  and 
neither  the  biographers  of  Bacon  nor  the  local  historians 
j^ve  any  decided  information  as  to  the  positive  site  of  his 
Iham  home. 

When  the  great  Lord   Bacon  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  for-" 
bidden  lo  oppear  at  Court,  be  procured  a  license,  dated  September 
13,  1621,  to   retire  for  sis  weeka  to  the  house  of  his  Braylej-s 
friend,   Sir  John  Vanghan,  at   Papon's   Green,   who  Jfl^jl'^^'' 
',y   resided   in  the   house   now  [1816]   occupied  ™'-'^ 
Mr.  Mazrell  as  a  boarding-school,  a  spacions  mansion,  built 
that  style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  at  the  comnience- 
it  of  the  rei;^  of  Juuies  I. 

Bacon  died  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  High- 
Itte,  April  9,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Michael's  Church, 
bitbin  the  precincts  of  old  Verulam. 

[  The  cause  of  his  lordship's  death  was  trying  an  experiment  as 
'  e  Was  taking  idre  in  the  coach  of  Dr.  Witherbome,  a  Aobwy's 
Scotchman,  pbysitian  to  the  King.     Towards  Highgale  ^"'™- 
snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  came  into  my  lord's  thoughts  why 
flesh  might  not  be  preserved  in  snow  as  in  salt.     They  were  re- 
.   vdved  they  would  try  the  experiment.     Presently  they  alighted 
t  of  the  coach,  and  went  into  a  poore  woman's  house  at  the 
n  of  Highgate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  made  her  eien- 
tflrate,  and  then  stuffed   the  bodie  with  snow,   and  my  lord  did 
help  to  doe  it  himself.     The  snow  so  chilled  him  that  he  immedi- 
ately fell  BO  ill  that  he  could  not  retnm  to  his  lodgings  (I  suppose 
then  at  Oray's  Inn),  but  went  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  house  iit 
^^^^ghgate,  where  they  put  him  into  a  good  bed,  wanned  with  a 
^^^Bonne  ;  but  it  was  n  dampe  bed  that  bad  not  been  layn  in  for 
^^Hflxiut  a  year  before,  which  gave  him  such  a  culde  that  in  two 
^^^W  three  dayn  he  died  of  HuSbcalion. 

K  ^ 


PKdved  t 
But  of 
bottom 
terete,  I 


Arundel  House  stood  on  the  slope  of  Highgate  Hill,     It 
^  U  known  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  school  in  itH  later  days, 
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and  according  to  Thome,  iu  his  'Hand-Book  of  the  Envi- 
rons of  London,'  it  was  pulled  down  in  1825 ;  but  neither 
Thome  nor  any  other  writers  upon  the  subject  have  been 
able  to  discover  its  exact  position. 

Eliza  No  account  of  the  site  of  Lord  Arundel's  house  at 

Haifowed**  Highgate  has  been  preserved.  To  clear  up  this  point, 
Spots  of  ^p,  Montague  made  many  inquiries,  though  to  no  pur- 
liondop,  pose.  We  have  likewise  sought  in  vain.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  to  have  been  the  most  considerable 
house  in  the  parish. 


JOANNA   BAILLIE. 

1762-1851. 

T^HE  Baillies  came  to  London  in  1791,  when  they  lived 
-"■  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  Piccadilly,  in  the  house  of 
their  brother.  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  who  took  possession 
of  it  after  the  death  of  their  uncle,  the  famous  Dr.  Hunter. 
It  was  a  large,  square,  double  house,  on  the  east  side, 
standing  back  from  the  street,  and  was  numbered  16  in 
1885.*" 

In  1802  they  went  to  Red  Lion  Hill,  Hampstead,  and 
on  the  death  of  their  mother,  in  1806,  they  took  Bolton 
House,  at  Hampstead,  where  they  spent  the  remainder  of 
their  uneventful  lives,  and  where  at  the  end  of  half  a  cen- 
tury they  died.  Bolton  House,  still  standing  in  1885,  was 
a  quiet,  picturesque,  old-fashioned  mansion,  on  the  top  of 
Windmill  Hill,  built  of  red  brick  and  three  stories  in  height. 
It  was  the  centre  house  of  a  row  of  three  companion  build- 
ings, facing  the  Holly  Bush  Inn,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street 
called  Hollv  Hill. 
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Joauiui    Baillio  lived  many  yeats  at  Humpatead,  in  Bolton 
J   House,  on  Windmill  Hill,  a  little  below  the  Clock  House.     Per- 
I  Iiaps  no  pei'gon  of  literary  distinction  ever  led  a  more 
f  secluded  and  unambitious  life  so  near  the  metropolis.  Howitt'H 
[  In  the  society  of  her  sister,  Misa  Agues  Baillie,  she  a^S^^^f 
led  to  care  but  little  whether  the  world  forgot  toiKion : 
or   not.      But  of  this  foryetfulness  there  was  no 
;er.     Every  man  of  pre-eminent  genius  delighted  to  do  her 
I  honor.     The  last  time- 1  saw  the  poet  Rogers  he  waa  returning 
I  from  a  call  ou  Joanna  Baillie, 


Henry  Crabb  Robinson  thiii 
feiUie,  in  May,  1812:  — 


deacribebi  a  visit,  to  Joanna 


We  [Wordsworth  and  Eobin-wn]  met  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  and 
F  accompanieil  her  home.  She  is  small  in  figure,  and  her  gait  is 
L  mean  and  shufSing,  hut  her  manners  are  those  of  a  well-bred  lady, 
I  hoB  none  of  the  unpleasant  oira  too  common  to  literary 
ies.  Her  converwition  is  sensible.  .  .  .  Wordsworth  aaid  of 
with  wannth  :  'If  I  had  to  present  to  a  foreigner  any  one 
!t  model  of  an  English  gentlewoman,  it  would  be  Joanna 
I  Baillie.' 

Joanna  Baillie  waa  buried  in  an  altar  tomb  surrounded  by 
}  iron  railingB.  in  Hampstead  Cburcliyard,  on  the  southeast 
Bide  of  the  church,  and  near  thu  gate  and  the  cburcliyard 
1  wall,  Within  the  church  a  mural  tablet  has  l>een  erected 
[  to  her  memory.  Agnea  Baillie,  who  survived  hor  sister  ten 
[years,  lived  to  the  great  age  of  an  hundred  and  one.  She 
in  the  same  grave. 
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ANNA  LETITIA   BAEBAULD. 

1743-1825. 

TN  1785  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  living  with  her  husband  at 
-^  Well  Walk,  Hampstead ;  and  there  the  *  Correspondence 
of  Eichardson  *  was  edited  and  given  to  the  public.  Later, 
she  occupied  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Eosslyn  Hill,  Hamp- 
stead, while  Mr.  Barbauld,  a  dissenting  minister,  preached 
in  the  Presbyterian  chapel  on  the  High  Street  there.  This 
chapel  was  taken  down  in  1828.  His  next  charge  was  at 
Newington  Green ;  and  his  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Green,  built  in  1708,  enlarged  in  1860,  was  still  standing  in 
1885.  Mrs.  Barbauld  died  in  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, in  1825,  and  was  buried  near  the  southern  entrance  of 
Stoke  Newington  Churchyard. 


RICHARD   BAXTER. 

1615-1691. 

'T^HE  domestic  life  of  Baxter  was  very  happy,  but  as  un- 
•^  settled  as  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  fre- 
quently in  London,  and  had  many  temporary  homes  in  and 
about  the  city.  He  was  married,  September  10,  1662,  to 
Margaret  Charlton,  —  *  A  Breviate '  of  whose  life  he  wrote, 
—  in  the  Church  of  St.  Benuet  Fink,  Broad  Street  Ward, 
near  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill.  This  church  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire,  four  years  later. 
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le  yeara  after  the  Reatomtion  Baxter  lived  at  Aotou, 
a  village  ou  the  Usbridge  Road,  five  miles  beyond  the  Marble 
Arch,  iu  a  house  no  longer  atftudiog,  aud  ouly  described  as 
l)eiiig  'near  the  Church.'  While  here  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  for  a  ahort  time  in  the  King's  Bencli  Prison,  then 
ijn  the  east  aide  of  the  Borough  High  ytreet,  Southwark, 
immediately  adjoining  the  Marsimlsea  {see  Dickens).  Thia 
building  was  taken  duwn  towai'de  the  cluse  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  new  prison,  bnilt  on  the  Borough  Road,  wir- 
uer  of  Black-tuau  Street,  not  very  tar  distant,  has  itself  since 
disappeared.     Of  his  life  here  he  wrote  :  — 

My  impriBoiiQieut  vfoa  no  ^p^iit  sutTuring  to  me,  for  I  iiail  lui 
lionest  jailer  who  nhowed  me  all  the  kindness  he  cuuld.  I  hod  a 
lai^  room  and  liberty  to  walk  III  a  fair  garden,  and  my  wile  was 
ijcver  ao  clLeerfnl  a  uoroponiou  to  uie  as  in  prison,  itiid  was  very 
much  against  my  seeking  to  be  relieved,  aud  iilie  brought  me  so 
niany  uecessariee  that  we  kept  bouse  as  uuntentedly  and  comfort- 
ably as  at  home,  though  in  a  narrower  room ;  and  I  hod  a  sight  of 
more  fdenda  in  a  day  tliun  I  bad  at  home  in  half  a  year. 

Uis  wife  died  in  bis  '  most  pleasaut  and  convenient 
house'  in  Southampton  Square,  now  Bloomsbury  Square, 
iu  1681. 

He  preached  and  lectured  freciiiently  in  London  ;  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Dunatan-iu-the-West,  Fleet  Street,  just 
inside  Temple  Bar;  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Milk  Street, 
Cheapaide,  destroyed  iu  the  Great  Fire,  and  never  rebuilt ; 
iu  Park  Street,  Sonthwark,  '  not  far  from  the  Brewery  '  (of 
Barclay  and  Perkins) ;  in  Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly ;  in 
ler's  Hall,  and  in  St.  James's  Market  Place. 


ton. 
Aft 
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After  the  indulgence  in  1672,  he  returned  into  the 
'wag  one  of  the  Tuesday  lecturers  in  Pinner's  Hull,  and 
had  a  Friday  lectnre  in  Fetter  Lane  [near  Neville 
Conrt];  hut  on  the  Lord's  days  he  for  some  time 
preached  only  occasionally,  and  afterwards  more  Btatedlj 
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James's  Miirket  Place,  where,  in  1671,  he  had  a  wonderfnl  deliv-  ' 
(!iy,  by  almost  a  miracle,  from  a  crack  in  the  Hoor. 

Swallow  Street  ran  from  Piccadilly  in  a  direct  line  to 
Oxford  Street,  a  few  yards  west  of  what  baa  since  been  called 
Oxford  Circus,  Its  site  is  the  present  Kegent  Street,  built 
in  1813  to  connect  Carlton  House  with  Regent's  Parle. 
Strype  described  it  aa  '  beiug  very  long  .  .  .  but  of  no 
great  acoount  for  buildings  or  inhabitants.'  Swallow  Street, 
Piocadilly,  and  Swallow  Place,  Oxford  Street,  perpetuated  its 
i  late  as  1886.  Of  course  no  tmces  of  Baxter's 
chapels  remain,  either  here  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Park 
Street,  the  enormous  works  of  the  great  brewing  firm  having 
whole  blocks  of  houses   in  Southwark  (see  Sbak- 

Piuner's  Hall  stood  behind  Pinner's  Court,  No.  64J  Old 
Broad  Street.  The  inodeni  Pinner's  Hall,  on  the  comer  of- 
Old  Broad  aud  Great  Winchester  Streets,  and  built  partly 
on  its  site,  was,  in  1885,  entirely  devoted  to  business 
purposes. 

St  Jfttn  ss  Market,  very  much  curtailed,  stood,  in  1885, 
n  th  blm,k  of  buildings  between  Jermyn  Street,  Cliar]e«> 
bt      t  th     p  eseut  Regent  Street,  and  the  Haymarket 

An  th  f  his  chapels  was  in  Oxendon  Street,  on  the  west 
B  de  n  a  C  ventry  Street.  It  backed  upon  the  gardens 
of  M  Se  tary  Coventry,  whowas  not  in  sympathy  witt, 
B  xt  ha  form  of  worship,  and  who  drove  the  congrega- . 

t  n  to  th  quarters  by  the  disturbances  he  caused  to  be 
mad  und  the  chapel  windows.  This  building  stood  until 
within  a  few  years,  and  was  latterly  the  home  of  a  Soottisk 
congregation. 

Baxter  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Charter  House 
Lnne,  where  he  died  December  8,  1691.  He  was  buried, 
a  few  days  later,  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  '  nest   to  the  old  altar,  or  table,  in  tbo 
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cliaacel.'     On  fais  tomh  was  iusrribed  '  The  Saint's    Rest,' 
liut  no  trace  of  it  is  now  to  be  fouud. 

AmoDg  the  miuiT  hooses  demolisheit  in  1SG4,  tvt  the  pnrposei: 
of  the    MetropoliUn    Mest   Market   and    MetrojHjil&ii   Bailwav 
Estension^  was  that  in  which  once  resided,  and  where 
died,  this  eminent  N on-con formiiit  minister  [Baxter],  |^^  gf 
in  1691.      The  dwelling  stooti  for  nianyy  '  '""^       " 

olthongb  it  was  frequently  repaired,  the  larger  [lurtio 
of  it  remaioeil  until  lit64,  on  llie  eastern  side  of  Charter  House 
Lane,  near  lo  the  Charter  House. 

Charter  House  Laae  was  the  eastern  end  of  the  present 
Charter  House  Street,  niniiing  frutn  St  John  Street  to  the 
Square. 


FRANCIS  BEAUMONT. 


"D  EAUMONT  was  entered  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple 
■'-'  Noveml*r  3,  1600 ;  but  of  his  life  in  London  little  is 
known,  and  that  only  during  bis  association  \ 
(see  Fletcher),     Aubrey  says ;  — 

There  was  a  wonderfid  consimikrily  of  pliansy  between  liini 
md  Mr.  Jo.  Fletcher,  which  caused  that  deamense  of  friendship 
between  them.    I  thiiike  they  were  both  of  Queene's  Coll,  in 

I  Cambridge.  I  have  heard  Dr.  Jo.  Earle  Ray,  who  tnew  then), 
that  hia  niaine  business  was  to  correct  the  overflowing  of  Mr. 
Fletchei^a  witl.  They  lived  together  on  the  Banksiile,  not 
far  from  the  Play  House.  .  .  .  [They  had]  the  same  clonthg 
and  cloaks  &tc.  between  them. 


The  Play  Houao  was  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  site  of  which 
ooyered  by  the   Brewery  of  Barclay  and  Perkins, 
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near  South wark  Bridge  Road  (see  Shaksperb).  There  re- 
mained in  1885  a  number  of  quaint,  plastered,  two-storied 
houses  on  the  Bankside,  which  were  old  enough  to  have 
harbored  these  twin  spirits. 

Tradition  says  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  fre- 
quenters of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Cheapside,  where  Jon- 
son  and  Shakspere  were  their  companions  (see  Jonson). 
Beaumont  was  buried,  according  to  the  Register  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  *  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benedict's  Chapel, 
March  9,  1615-16.'  He  lies  near  Chaucer,  in  an  unmarked 
grave. 


ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD. 

1766-1823. 

"p  OBERT  BLOOMFIELD,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  came  to 
"''^  London  in  1781  to  learn  the  shoemaker's  trade.  He 
lodged  first,  in  a  very  humble  way,  at  No.  7  Pitcher's 
Court,  Great  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street,  City ;  and  later 
in  Blue  Hart  Court,  in  the  same  alley.  The  character 
of  the  alley  and  its  courts  has  entirely  changed  during 
the  century  that  has  passed,  and  no  traces  of  any  of  his 
homes  here   are  left. 

After  his  marriage,  in  1790,  and  while  working  at  his 
cobbler's  bench  in  Great  Bell  Yard,  he  wrote  *  The  Farm- 
er's Boy.' 

Cunning-  ^  ^^  in  Mr.  Upcott's  hand   the  poet's  shop  card, 

Book^o?*^**'  neatly  engraved  and  inscribed  *Bloomfield,  Ladies' 
London  :  Shoe  Maker,  No.  14  Great  Bell  Yard,  Coleman  Street. 
Street  The  best  real  Spanish  Leather  at  reasonable  prices.' 

Great  Bell  Yard  was  opposite  Great  Bell  Alley ;  but  its 
name  has  been  changed  to  Telegraph  Street,  and  it  has  been 


JAMES   BOSWELI^ 


mtirely  rebuSt.  No.  U  Tel^raph  Street  was  in  18S5  n 
very  new  and  glaring  white  ^azcd  tile  stracture.  let  out  u 
offices,  and  called  'The  White  House.' 


I 


JAMES    BOSWELL 
1740-1795. 


(~\P  BoBwell'a  life  in  London,  80  closely  identilied  with 
^-^  that  of  the  subject  of  his  famous  biography,  but  little 
is  to  be  said,  eseept  in  connection  with  Dr.  Johnsou  (q.  \.). 

He  came  to  the  metropolis  in  1760,  and  first  met 
Johnson,  in  May,  1763,  at  the  shop  of  Tom  Davies,  No.  8 
Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden  (see  Johsson).  Iu  July 
of  the  same  year  he  removed  from  Downing  Street  to 
'the  bottom  of  Inner  Temple  Lane,'  where  Johnson  was  liv- 
ing, in  order  to  be  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  devotion.  Hia 
chambers  were  in  Farrar'a  Building,  now  rebuilt ;  Joluison's, 
at  No.  1  Inner  Temple  Lane,  opposite,  are  also  rebuilt. 

In  1768  Boswell  was  in  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly ;  in 
1  769,  in  Old  Bind  Street,  where  on  the  1 6th  of  October  he 
entertained  Johnson,  Reynolda,  Garrick,  and  Goldsmith ;  and 
in  1772  he  was  lodging  in  Conduit  Street. 

He  died  at  No.  47  Great  Portland  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
in  1705.  This  street  has  been  extended,  renumbered  and 
rebuilt.  Boswell'a  house  was  on  the  east  side,  the  seventh 
from  the  comer  of  Marylebone  Street,  towards  Langliam 
Street,  then  Queen  Anne  Street. 

He  was  buried  at  his  family  seat  in  Scotland, 

Johnson  succeeded  in  electing  Boswell  a  member  of  The 
Club  (see  Goldsmith  and  Johnson), 
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Life  and  I  ^as  well  pleased  to  meet  The  Club  for  the  first 

ijord  time.  ...  I   was  amused,  in  turning  over  the  rec- 

voi!^iL^*^'  •  ords  of  The  Club,  to  come  upon  poor  Bozzy's  signa- 
chap.  viiL  ^^jjg^  evidently  affixed  when  he  was  too  drunk  to 
guide  his  pen. 


CHARLOTTE   BRONTE. 

1816-1855. 

TT  THEN  Charlotte  and  Anne  Bronte  came  to  London 
^  ^  in  1848,  without  male  escort,  they  stopped  at  the 
Chapter  Coffee  House,  No.  50  Paternoster  Row,  the  tavern 
frequented  by  their  father,  the  only  one  of  which  they  had 
any  knowledge  in  the  metropolis,  and  to  which,  as  guests 
perhaps,  no  other  women  ever  went.  From  here  they 
sallied  out  to  see  their  publisher,  and  astonish  him  with 
their  identity  as  the  authors  of  *  Jane  Eyre '  and  *  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall.'  Although  Charlotte  afterwards 
made  short  visits  to  London,  and  was  entertained  by  Rogers 
and  other  noted  men,  she  gives  no  hint  in  her  letters  as  to 
where  she  lodged  in  later  years.  The  Chapter  Coffee  House 
was  in  existence  in  1885,  as  a  place  of  refreshment,  and 
hut  little  changed  (see  Chatterton).* 

Half-way  up,  on  the  left-hand  side  [of  Paternoster  Row],  is 

the  Chapter  Coffee  House.     I  visited  it  last  June  [1856].     It  was 

^^  then  unoccupied.     It  had  the  appearance  of  a  dwelling- 

Oaskeirs  house  two  hundred  years  old  or  so,  such  as  one  some- 
Life  of  .  .  .    "^  ' 

Charlotte  times  sees  in  ancient  countiy  towns  ;  the  ceilings  of 
vol.  ii.*  the  small  rooms  were  low,  and  had  heavy  beams  run- 
chap,  ii.  nmg  across  them  ;  the  walls  were  wainscoted,  breast- 
high  ;  the  stairs  were  shallow,  broad,  and  dark,  taking  up  much 
space  in  the  centre  of  the    house.      The   gray-haired   elderly 
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man  who  officiated  aa  waiter  seems  to  have  been  touched  from 
the  very  fixst  b;  the  quiet  siiiiplicity  of  the  two  ladies,  and  lie 
tried  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  and  at  home  in  the  long,  low, 
ilingy  room  upataira.  The  high  narrow  windows  looked  into  the 
[;lootuf  How  ;  thi;  siatere,  clinging  together  in  the  most  remote 
window-seat  (as  Mr^  Smith  tells  uie  he  foufid  theoi  when  he 
eanie  that  Saturday  evening  to  take  them  to  the  Opera),  could  see 
nothing  of  motion  or  of  change  in  the  grim  dark  houses  opposite, 
so  near  and  close,  although  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Row  was 
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BULWEE  LYTTON 
1803-1373. 


"DULWER  was  born  at  No.  31  Baker  Street,  u  three- 
■'— '  storied  plain  brick  house,  standiDg  in  1885,  on  the 
east  Bide  and  next  to  the  corner  of  Dorset  Street ;  but 
in  his  youth  his  mother  lived  io  Montague  Square,  in  Not- 
tingham Place,  Mnrylebone,  and  at  No.  5  Upper  Seymour 
(now  Seymour)  Street,  Portman  Square,  comer  of  Berkeley 
Mewa,  and  Dumhcred  10  in  1885,  His  first  school  was  at 
Fnlhnra,  where  he  remained  ouly  a.  fortnight ;  his  second  at 
Siinbury,  in  Middlesex,  fifteen  miles  fi-om  London,  where,  as 
he  says  in  his  Autobiography,  he  '  wasted  two  years.' 

In  1829  he  purchaseii  and  funiiahed  the  house  No.  36 
Hertford  Street,  Park  Lane,  to  which  he  took  his  wife  and 
infant  daughter.  It  was  unchanged  in  ISS.'i.  In  1837  a 
letter  of  tJulwer'a  was  dated  from  '  The  Albany '  {see 
Bthon,  p.  32). 

In  the  year  1830  James  Smith,  in  a  letter,  relates  :  '  I  dined 
Mterday  wilh  E.  L.  Biilwer  at  hia  new  residence  in  Charles 
reeii  Berkeley  Squjite,  a  splendidly  and  claasionlly  fitted  up 
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BULWER   LYrrON. 


[1803-1873. 


liianHioii.  One  of  the  iJra winy-rooms  is  a/ae-simik  of  a.  chamber 
which  our  host  visited  at  Pompeii.  Vaaea,  candelabra,  chairs, 
tables  ta  correspond.  He  lighted  a  perfumed  paatiUe  modelled 
from  Vesuvius.  As  soon  as  the  cone  of  the  nionntain 
wfuaiiii  began  to  Maze  I  fotitid  myself  an  inhabitant  of  thu 
>"nut^  devoted  city.  .  .  .'  There  must  be  some  mistake  in 
J"!'"  this  record  ;  the  house  in  Charles  Street  on  the  north 

side  is  certainly  not  a  mansion,  but  a  dwelling  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  Kuuning  Footman  public  bouse. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  '  Zanoni,'  in  18-11,  Bul- 
wer  was  living  at  Ni>.  1  Pnrk  Lnue,  in  a  house  since  rebuilt. 

Dr.  Cliarlea  J.  B.  Winiama,  in  his  '  Recollections,'  pub- 
lished in  18S4,  thus  speaks  of  Bulwer,  wbo  vhb  one  of  ha 
patients :  — 

When  I  visited  him  at  his  residence  in  Park  Lane,  even  on 
entrance  at  the  outer  door,  I  began  to  fiud  myself  in.  an  atmos- 
phere of  perfume,  or  rather  of  perfume  mixed  with  tobacco  fiunt^ 
On  proceeding  further  through  a  long  corridor  and  anteroom  the 
fiune  waxed  stronger,  and  on  entrance  to  the  presence  chamber, 
on  a  divan  at  the  further  end,  through  a  haze  of  smoke  loomed  hi»' 
lordship's  figure,  wrapt  in  an  Oriental  dressing-robe,  with  s>, 
colored  fez,  and  half  reclined  upon  the  ottoinau. 

In  1843  Bulwer  occupied  Craven  Cottage  at  Fulham^, 
on  the  l»iiiks  of  the  Thames,  just  beyond  the  Bisliop  of 
Loudon's  Meadows.  It  stood  in  1885,  a  complete  bub 
pietiiresque  ruin,  atid  must  have  been,  in  its  day,  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  fantastic  architecture,  embracing 
the  Persian,  Gothic,  Moorish,  and  Egyptian  Btylcs.  In  the 
library  Brilwer  is  said  to  have  written  more  than  one  of  hia 
novels.'"  He  lived  later  in  life  at  No.  12  Grosvenor  Square, 
on  the  north  side.  He  died  at  Torquay,  and  was  buried 
from  his  own  house,  Grosvenor  Square,  in  Weatminater 
Abl>ey. 

His  favorite  club  was  the  AthentEum,  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  Pall  Mall  and  Waterloo  Place. 


JOIIS  BUSVAS. 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 


JOHN  BUNYAN  during  his  lifetime  had  few  associations 
with  London,  although  his  bones  lie  not  very  fiir  from 
those  of  the  author  of  '  llobinBon  CrHsoe '  in  the  Uometery 
of  Bunhill  Fields.  He  made  occasional  profession  a  I  visits 
to  town,  however,  when  he  usually  preached  in  the  meeting- 
house in  Zoar  Street,  Southwark,  *  near  the  sign  of  the 
Faukon'  (see  Siiasspbke).  This  Zoiir  Chapel  was  about 
one  hundred  feet  from  Gravel  Lane,  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  street  going  towards  that  lane.  It  was  used  ils  a 
wheel wi-ight's  shop  after  Bimjan's  time ;  and  when  it  waa 
destroyed,  its  pulpit  was  carried  to  the  Methodist  Chapel  in 
Palace  Yard,  Lambeth.  Bunyan  gathered  together  congre- 
gations of  three  thousand  persona  on  Sundays,  and  twelve 
or  lifteen  hundred  on  week  days. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  he  had  lodgings  at  one  time 
on  London  Bridge,  but  there  seems  to  be  but  littie  foun- 
dation for  the  story.  While  ho  was  on  one  of  these  visits 
to  town,  in  1688,  he  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Stmdwick,  a  grocer,  'at  the  Sign  of  the  Star  on 
Snow  Hill.'  Robert  Philips,  in  his  'Life  of  Bunyan' 
(chap,  xlv.),  quotea,  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  following  account  of  hia  death  t  — 

Taking  a  tetlioua  journey  in  a  slabhy,  rainy  day,  and  return- 
ing late  to  London,  he  was  entertained  by  one  Mr.  Stmilwick,  a 
grocer  on  Snow  Hill,  with  all  the  kind  eiidearinenta  nf  a  Inving 
friend,  hut  snnn  found  himself  indispoaed  with  a  kind  of  shaking) 
US  it  were  an  ague,  which  increasing  to  a  kind  of  fever,  he  took 
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to  hia  bed,  wbere,  growing  worse,  he  found  tliat  he  had  imt  lonif 
to  last  in  lliis  world,  and  therefore  prepared  himself  for  another, 
towarda  which  he  hod  been  journeying  as  a  I'ilurim  and  Stranger 
upon  earth  the  ptioie  of  hia  days. 

Snow  Hill,  in  tbe  seveoteonth  century,  is  described  as 
having  been  a  circuitous  highway,  l>etween  Holboni  Bridge 
and  Newgate,  very  narrow,  very  steep,  and  very  dangeroua. 
Pink,  in  his  '  History  of  Clerkeuwell,'  believee  that  the  house 
in  which  Bunyan  died  must  have  liecn  removed  when  Skin- 
ner Street  was  formed,  in  1802,  if  it  existed  so  long  as  that. 
Skinuer  Street  rau  by  the  south  side  of  ^t.  Sepulchre's 
Church,  but  was  itself  wiped  out  of  existence  when  the  Hol- 
bom  Viaduct  was  built.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
the  Sign  of  the  Star  was  directly  under  the  eastern  pier  of 
the  Viaduct. 

An  altar  tomb  with  his  reoumhent  figure  upon  it,  on  tho 
southern  side  of  Buiihill  Fields  Burial  Ground,  City  Road, 
has  been  erected  to  Biinyan's  memory,  although  there  Beema 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  wbere  ho  was  actually  buried  there. 

He  wia  interred  at  first  in  the  back  part  of  that  grmmd 
known  as  '  Baptista'  Comer.'  The  tradition  (and  I  think  Om 
PhnipiXift  P^^^'l'ty)  ''.  that  hia  friend  Mr.  Strudwict  'had. 
ofBimynn,  given  commandment  concerning  hin  hones'  that  they 
shonld  be  transferred  to  the  present  vanlt  whenever 
an  interment  took  place.  ...  It  does  not  say,  however,  that 
Bunyan  is  nndemeath  ;  and  I  know  pcisons  of  respectability 
who  affirm  thnt  he  ia  not  there.  One  fjenlleman  assures  me 
that  the  coffin  was  shown  to  him  in  another  vault  in  qnita 
another  quarter  of  the  frromid.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  tha 
nephew  of  the  late  chaplain  of  Hunliill  Fields  informs  me  that 
his  uncle  invited  him  to  see  Bunyan's  cnffin  in  Strudwiok'g  vault : 
and  the  son  of  the  late  Manager  of  the  Graves  always  nnderstoodEi 
his  father  to  mean,  when  he  said  '  that  Bunyan  was  not  liDiieS^ 
there,'  that  it  was  not  his  original  grave. 


EDMtlSO  BLRKE, 


EDMUND  BURKE. 

1730-1797. 

JURKE  arrived    in    London   in    1750,  and   kept    terms 

regularly  in  the  Miildie  Temple.     Of  the  details  of  his 

arly  life  and  strnggles  he  rarely  spoke ;  and  almost  nothing 

■'Ib  known,  except  that  he  lived  at  'The  Pope's  Head,  over 

Kt3iB  shop  of  Jacob  Eobinson,  bookseller  and  publisher,  just 

iithin  the  Inner  Temple  Gateway,'  and  that  shortly  after 

I  1756,  he  lived  in  Wimpole  Street,  Oxford 


'  The  shop  of  Jacob  Robinson  has  now  disappeared,  al- 
Blongh  just  within  the  adjoining  Middle  Temple  Gateway 
I  1885,  a  curious  old  house,  occupied  by  a  firm  of 
law  EtationetB,  who  were  doing  a  business  which  their  sign 
dcelamd  to  lave  been  'established  two  hundred  years.' 
Robinson's  shop  was  on  the  weet  side  of  the  Gateway,  next 
the  Rainbow  Tavern,  and  was  numbered  afterwards  16  Fleet 
■Street, 

P_  In  1764  Burke  was  living  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  and  watching  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Com- 
inons  from  the  Strangers'  Gallery. 

In  1780  he  occupied  a  house  in  Westminster,  one  side  of 

which,  according  to ,  Waleott  in  hia  '  Memorials  of  West- 

w'Biinster,'  contained  '  an  arch  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Old 

^Gnte  leading  into  Dean's  Yard.'     This  was  a  portion  of  the 

i  House  in  which  were  confined  so  many  illus- 

pious  state  prisoners.    It  stood  at  the  end  if  Tothill  Street, 

Bering  considerable  space  on  ench  side  of  that  thorough- 

te,  and   extending  from  Dean's  Yard  to  tiia  site  of  the 
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[1612- 


Westmmster  Hospital.     Burke's  house  here  was  takeii  dowo 
some  yeara  ago. 

Ill   1781  Burke    had  removed   to  the   more   fashionable 
neighborhood  of  St  James's  Square. 

From  St.  Jaiuea's  Square  we  pass  eastward  into  Charles  Stre^ 
jBsae'BLoD-  interesting  from  its  having  betn  for  a  time  1 
tTblmJ-,'  '^^"'^  of"  Burke.  It  was  here  [in  1781]  that  Crabbe 
Sqaun.  addressed  to  liim  that  touchint;  letter,  and  was  admitted 
to  that  affectionate  interview  which  happily  so  revolutionized  tba 
poet's  foi'tuneB. 

In  1787  Burke  lived  at  No,  37  Gerard  Street,  Sohi 
house  marked  by  the  "tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts.    In  179Si. 
he  lodged  at  No.  6,  and  in  1794  at  No.  25,  Duke  Street, 
James's,  in  houses  greatly  ehauged  since  bis  day. 

He  died  at  Beaconsfield  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Burke's  earliest  flights  of  oratory  were  made  in  a  debating 
club  held  in  the  Robin  Hood  Tavern,  Essex  Street,  Strani 
of  which  no  trace  is  now  left.  He  was  iu  after  years  a  msa 
ber  of  Brooks's  Club,  No.  60  St.  James's  Street,  and  aia 
original  member  of  The  Club  (see  Johnson).  He  was  also 
frequently  to  be  found  at  The  Tuljy's  Head,  Dodsley'a  Shop, 
No.  51  Pall  Mall  {see  Akenside). 


SAMXTEL  BUTLER. 

ira  2-1680. 

"DUTLER'S  life  in  London  was  neither  happy  nor  prospeffl 

"^    OTIS,  and  hut  few  records  are  left  of  his  existence  h 

He  is  believed  to  have  had  chambers  at  one  time  in  Gray**  1 

Inn,  although  he  was  not  a  memlier  of  that  Society. 

later  years  were  passed  in  poverty,  aud  he  died  in  BonJ 
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Bet,  Covent  Gardeu,  whioli  nuts  from  No.  2  Uarriiik  Street 

B  No.  11  Long  Acre  (see  Dbvdex),  and  was  proDuunced  bj 

Aubrey  'one  of  tLe  meaoest  streets  b  that  part  of  the  citj.' 

Butler  waa  buried  iu  the  yard  of  St.  Paul's  Cliurcb,  Covent 

larden ;  btit  conteinporarj-  nutboritiea  differ  aa  to  the  exact 

n  of  his  grave. 

[   Butler  was  of  n  mMille  stature,  strong  sett,  hiyb  coloured,  willi 
iTlieade  of  sorrell  hair,  a  gooil  fellowe  and  latterly  much  tronbleil 
Irith  the  gout.  ...  He  ilyed  of  a  consumption  Sep-  ^yj^j,., 
■teniber  25  (Anno  U-"   1680  eirnter)  ami  wiw   bnrie.1  ">■«! 
27,  according  to  his  owne  appointment  in  the  church 
yard  of  Covent  Qaiden  in  the  north  part,  next  the  church,  at 
the  east  end.     His  feet  touch  the  wall.     Hia  grave  two  yards  dis- 
tant from  the  pillaster  of  the  dore  (by  his  desire)  6  foot  deepe. 
About  25  of  his  old  acquaintances  at  his  funeral!,  I,  mvnelf, 

This  Snuiuel  Butler,  who  was  a  boon  and  witty  companion, 
especially  among  the  company  be  knew  well,  died  of  a  cnnsiiuip- 
tion,  September  25tb,  1680,  and  waa,  according  to  hia  Anthony 
desire,  buried  nix  feet  deep  in  the  yard  belonging  to  J'','^'"  ,^ 
the  Church  of  Si.  Paul  in  Covent  Garden,  within  the  oniensea, 
liberty  of  Westminster,  viz.  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  '™     '' 
yiml,  on  the  north  side  and  under  the  wall  of  the  cburch,  and 
under  that  wall  which  patta  the  yard  from  the  common  liighway. 

A  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Bntler  was  placed  on  the  south 

wde  of  the  church   'by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pariah'  in 

1 1786,  nine  yeai-s  before  the-  old  edifice  waa  destroyed  by 

waa  not  ronowed  when  the  church  was  rebuilt ; 

i  the  clerk  of  the  vestry  in  1885  had  no  knowledge  of  it, 

of  the  position  of  Butler's  grave.     The  clmrchyard  has 

lied  and  covered  with  grass,  where  it  ia  not  paved 

1  fragments  of  the  old  tombstones  it  used  to  contain, 

I  few  memoriala  to  its  illustrious  dead  are  now  to  lie 

i.jbiind. 
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LORD  BTEON. 


"DYRON  was  born  at  No.  16'  HoUes  Street,  Cavendiahl 
■*^  Square,  in  a  house  Binee  numbered  24,  aud  marked  1 
by  the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  is  probably  ub- J 
changed.'"  He  was  uhriatened  in  St.  Marjlebone  Church,  opm 
the  Marylebooe  Road  near  the  High  Street,  whei 
about  eis  weeks  old ;  hut  Mi-b.  Byron  took  her  Bon  to  Soot?-  * 
laud  in  his  infancy,  aud  he  did  not  again  see  Loudon  until 
1799,  when  he  was  brought  to  a  house  in  Sloane  Terrace, 
Sloane  Street,  wfiile  an  eminent  surgeon  was  preparing  ■ 
an  instruuient  for  tlie  support  of  his  ankle.  Ho  was  theitj 
sent  to  a  school  which  stood  near  the  Sahue  Spring,  i 
Wella  Lane,  Sydenham,  but  has  now  disappeai-ed. 

Moore,  in  his  '  Life  of  Byron,'  makes  few  allusions  to  hittg 
subject's  different  homes  in  London  and  elsewher 
his  home  life  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  occasional  headingff.J 
of  his  letters,  and  by  their  indirect  personal  allusions,  thatf 
he  can  be  traced  to  bia  various  lodgings  in  town. 
August,  1806,  he  wrote  to  a  college  friend  from  No.  16  Pic-J 
cadilly  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  then  long  J 
in  London.  No.  16  Piccadilly  was  on  tho  site  of  Piccadilly  J 
Circus,  and  the  house  disappeared  when  Begent  Street  waal 
formed,  a  few  years  later. 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  Byron  was  for  a  shorta 
time  at  Dorant's  Hotel,  which  stood  in  Jerniyn  Streetr^J 
nearly  opposite  Bury  Street.  Cos's  Hotel,  No.  56  Jermyn-^ 
Street,  waa  ita  direct  successor  in  1885;  and  here  it  ? 
that  he  read  the  criticism  of  the  ' Edinburgh  Review '  npanfl 
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his .'  Bours  of  Idteaesa,*  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  him 
that  the  friend  wlio  found  him  in  the  6r^t  moiueDt«  of 
excitement,  fancied  he  had  received  a  challenge  to  tight  a 
duel,  not  being  able  iti  any  other  waj  to  account  for  the 
hatred  and  defiance  expressed  lu  bia  face. 
'  Bjron  occupied  lodgings  at  No.  8  St.  James's  Street  at 
-various  times,  from  early  in  the  year  IS08  to  1814.  Here 
ho  published  hia  'Satire'  iu  180S,  smd  from  here,  on  the 
30th  March  in  the  game  year,  he  drove  to  take  bia  seat  for 
the  first  time  iu  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Dallas  writes:  — 
On  that   (lay,  passing  down  SL  James's  Street,  but  with  no 

1  of  calling,  1  saw  his  chnriiit  at  Lis  door,  anil  went  in. 

nlenoDct^,  paler   than   usual,  showed  that  his  •   ti 

mind  was  ^tated.  .  .  .  He  said  to  me,  '1  am  glad  ufBynju, 
you  happened  to  come  iu  ;  I  am  going  to  take  my  seat,  ^ 
perhaps  you  will  go  with  me.'  I  expressed  my  T«adinens  to  Attend 
Iiim  ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  concealed  the  shuck  1  felt  on 
thinking  that  this  yutmg  man,  who  by  birth,  fortnne,  and  talents, 
■tood  high  in  lire,  should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and  n^lected 
by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that  there  was  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Senate  to  whiuh  he  belonged,  to  whom  he  could  or  would 
apply  U>  introduce  him  in  a  manner  becoming  his  birth.  I  saw 
that  be  felt  the  situation,  and  I  fully  partook  of  his  indignation. 

t While  living  iu  this  house,  No.  8  St.  James'a  Street,  in 
12,  and  shortly  after  the  publication  of  '  Cbilde  Harold,' 
woke  up  on  that  historic  morning  to  find  himself  famous. 
.e  house,  still  standing  in  1885,  had  lieeu  altered,  and  a 
iry  added  ;  but  the  adjoining  house.  No.  7,  showed  how 
appeared  in  Byron's  time, 

A  number  of  letters  of  his  are   addressed    from  No.  + 
Beonet  Street,  St.  James's  Street,  which  he  sometimes  called 
_'  Benedictine  Street,'  a  house  that  was  still  used  as  a  lodging- 
I  half  a  century  later.     During  these  seven  or  eight 
H  before  his  marringe  ho  occasionally  lived  at  Stevens's 
terwarda   Fischer's)   Hotel,    Nu.    16    New    Houd  Street, 
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with  an  entrantse  on  Clifford  Street,  opposite  Long's;  and  at 
Gordon's  Hotel,  No,  1  Albemarle  Street,  comer  of  Piccadilly, 
According  to  Mr.  Jesse,  the  greater  part  uf  '  The  Corsair' 
was  composed  by  Byron  while  he  was  walking  up  and  dotm< 
Albemarle  Street,  between  tiraftou  Street  and  Piccadilly. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1814,  Byron  wrote  to  Moore  from 
A,  No.  2,  The  Albany:  — 

Viscount  Althorp  i-t  about  to  be  married,  and  I  have  gotten  hi^ 
spacious  bachelor  apartments  in  the  Albany,  to  which  1  hope 
will  address  a  speedy  answer  to  this  mine  epistle. 

The  Albany  is  a  long  row  of  semi-detached  buildings 
extending  from  Piccadilly  through  to  Burlington  Garden^ 
just  east  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  It  is  let  ont  ia- 
chambers  to  single  gentlemen,  and  has  had  many  distia' 
guisbed  occupants.  Here  Byron  wrote  the  'Ode  on  tlia 
Fall  of  Napoleon,'  and  herefrom  he  set  out  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Milbnnke,  on  January  3,  1815. 

Lord  and  Lady  Byron,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  took 
session  of  tbo  mansion  No.  13  Piccadilly  Temice,  where  ia 
December  of  the  same  yeitr  tlie  sole  daughter  of  his  honaa 
and  heart  was  bom;  and  this  house,  in  January,  1816, 
Lady  Byron  quitted,  never  to  see  her  lord  again.  It  waa 
still  standing  in  1885,  near  Park  Lane,  and  numbered  139f 
Piccadilly." 

Moore  first  met  Byron  at  Samuel  Rogers's,  No.  22  St 
James's  Place,  Piccadilly,  in  1811  (see  RoQERa). 

It  was  at  first  intended  by  Mr.  Rt^rs  that  his  company  at 

r  should  not  eileiid  beyond  Loid  Byron  and  myself  j  but 

Mr.  Thiniias  Canijibell,  having  called  upon  our  host 

ttiat   niomin^,   was    invited   to  join   the   party,   and 

coiisciitetl.     Snch  a  meeting  could   not  be  otherwise 

than  intcrvstitit!  to  ns  all.     It  was  the  flrst  time  that  Lord  Byron 

)  by  any  of  his  three  companions  ;  while  he,  on  his 

side,  for  the  first  time  found  himself  in  the  society  of  persons 
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^_ .  myself. 
^bf  Lis  ■ 


E'wiiofie  names  had  heen  asAoeiatecl  with  hix  fiift  titt'mry  dreaui?, 

and  to  two  of  whom  he  looketl  up  with  that  tribntory  admiriUion 

whii^h  youthful  genius  is  ever  ready  to  pay  its  precurscirs.    Amoug 

the  impressions  which  this  nieeling  k-ft  upon  me,  what  I  chiefly 

I'eiuember  to  have  remarked,  wan   the   nobleness  of  his  air,  Lis 

lituiity,  the  gentleneas  of  hia  voice  ami  niannei-K,  and —  what  was 

laturally   not   the   least    attraction — hia    marked    kiujiiess  to 

...myself.     Being  iu   luourning  for  Lis  mother,  the  color  as  well 

I  Lis  dresa  as  of  his  glossy,  curling,  and  piuturesqne  Lair  gave 

e  effect  to  the  pure,  spiritual  pultnieas  of  Lis  features,  in  the 

^^pression  of  whii-h,  when  he  spoke,  tLere  woe  a  peqietual  pky 

oflively  thought,  though  melancholy  was  their  haLitnnl  tharacler 

when  in  repose.    As  we  had  none  of  «s  lieen  appi'ised  of  Lis 

peculiarities  with  respect  to  fooil,  the  embarrassment  of  our  host 

^B  was  not  a  little  on  discovering  that  there  was  nothing  upon  the 

^Hfeible  wbiuh  his  noble  guest  conld  eat  or  driuk.     Neither  meat, 

^^^bh,  nor  wine  would  Lord  Byron  touch,  and  of  biscuits  and  soila- 

^^■nter.  which  he  asked  for,  there  had  been  unluckily  no  provision. 

^^Ke  professed,  however,  to  lie  equally  well  plea!«d  witL  potatoes 

^^■^d  vinegar,  and  of  these  meagre  materials  contrived  to  make 

^HlUher  a  hearty  diiiner. 

^^  Some  days  after,  meeting  Hubhouse,  I  said  to  hira,  '  How  long 
will  Lord  Byron  persevere  in  his  present  diet  I'  He  replied, 
'Just  as  long  as  you  continue  to  notice  it.'  I  did  not  Bogere's 
then  know  what  I  now  know  to  be  a  fact,  —  that  Byron,  '^"■^''  ^'^"'■ 
after  leaving  my  house,  had  gone  to  a  club  in  St.  James's  Street, 
and  eaten  a  hearty  meat  supper. 

Byron's  meeting  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  latter  thus  de- 

Rribea  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  written  after  Byrou'a  death  : — ■ 
It  was  in  the  spring  of  18ir>  that,  chancing  to  be  in  London, 
bad  the  advant^e  of  a  personal  introduction  to  Lord  Byron. 
Heport  had  jirepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  peculiar  _ 

habits  and  a  quick  temper;  and  I  Lad  some  doubts  ),L[eofHcntt, 
whether  we  were  likely  to  suit  each  otiier  in  society.  JUijy. '' '*''' 
^H^  was  most  agreeably  disappointed  in  this  respect.  I 
^^tt^nd  Lord  Byron  in  the  highest  degree  courteous  and  even  kind. 
^^Ve  met  for  an  hour  or  two  almost  daily  in  Mr.  Murray's  drawing- 
^H^  [No.  5(1  A,  Albemarle  Street],  and  found  a  great  deal  to  say 
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h)  each  (jtber.  ...  I  saw  Lonl  Byron  for  the  last  lime  iu  1815, 
after  I  rttiirneil  from  France.  He  dinBil,  or  lunched,  with  me  at 
Long's,  in  Bond  Street.  I  never  flaw  him  so  full  of  gayetv  or  good- 
humor,  to  which  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mathews,  the  comediau,  added 
not  n  little.  After  one  of  the  gaye.*t  parties  I  ever  was  present  a^ 
I  set  oH'  for  Scotland,  and  1  never  Kiv/  Lord  Byron  again. 

1008*8  Hotel  still  stood,  in  1885,  at  No.  16  New  Bom 
Street,' and  Murray's  Publishiug  House  was  etill  in  Albemarle 
Street,  near  Piccadilly,  on  the  Hame  Bpot  as  in  the  days  of 
Scott  and  Byron. 

Lord  Byron  died  iu  Missoloughi,  Greece,  on  the  I9tL  of 
April,  1824.     His  remains  were  carried  to  England,  lay 
state  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Koatchbull,  No.  26  Grealfj 
George  Street,  WeHtniiuster  (the  Institution  of  Civil 
iieers  in  1885),  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  and  on  th*^] 
I6th  of  July  were  buried  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  mothi 
iu  the  family  vault  near  Nevratead  Abbey. 

Wafl  with  Rogers  at  half  past  eight ;  set  off  for  George  Stre 
Westminster,  at  half  past  nine.     When  I  approached  the  hongg^ 
Monre'B         *""^  ^'^  *^'®  crowd  assembled,  felt  a  nervous  tremhlhig 
li'ila/"'''    ""'"^  '*^^''  ""^  *h'''!i  lasted  till  the  whole   ceremony 
was  over.  .  .  .  The  riotous  curiosity  of  the  mob,  the 
hustle  of  the  undertakers,  etc.,  and  all  the  othervulgar  accorapaiii-«| 
nient  of  the  ceremony  mixing  with  my  recollections  of  him  n 
was  gone,  produced  a  combination  of  disgust  and  sadness  that  W 
deeply  painful  to  me.  .  ,  .  Saw  a  lady  crying  in  a  barouche  a 
we  turned  out  of  Geoi^  Stieet,  and  said  tn  mysalf.  '  Bleas  h 
heart,  wliOBVer  she  is  ! '     There  were,  however,  few  respectabl 
persons'  in  the  crowd,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  anything  bn* 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.     Left  the  hearse  as  soon  g  "^ 

the  stones,  and  returned  home  to  get  rid  of  my  black  clothes  and 
try  to  forget  as  much  as  possible  the  wretched  feelings  I  bad 
eiperienced  in  them. 

Byron's  clubs  were  Wafier's,  a  gambling-house.  No.  89 
Piccadilly,  comer  of  Bolton   Street,  and    the  Alfred,  Nftf 
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23  Albemarie  Stieet,  ndtber  of  wbkii  is  do* 
Ue  wma  atao  k  member  of  tike  Coon  Tree  Oub.  ahkli  sti]] 
had  the  faofue  Nol  64  St.  Janets  Stre«t  in  18$3. 
On  the  »tii  of  April,  18U,  he  vroCe  to  Moon  : — 
1  have  iho  hxti  driakiag  ami  m  oae  occaaooi,  vhh  thice 
other  frieuils  of  the  Cocoa  Tre*^  (nai  dx  till  fom;  Tea,  fire  in  the 
matiD-  We  daitlai  snJ  dui^a^ed  tiD  two^  then  «a[>p«d,  aul 
Saisbol  with  a  kind  of  Begenc;  ptmch,  etrntfoseA  of  Uailein, 
tir&Dilv,  and  greeu  ttsi,  no  teal  vatet  heing  adnutled  ihenu. 
There  was  a  nigfal  tor  joa :  whhottl  tmoe  quitting  the  taUe^  ex- 
cepting to  ambalate  home,  which  I  did  alone,  and  in  otter  god- 
tempt  of  a  hackney  eoech,  and  m;  own  m,  iMXh  of  which  m 
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''A5IPBELL  saw  almost  nothing  of  London  until  bis 
marringe,  wLicli  took  place  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mar- 
pret,  Westminster,  in  18^3.  He  shortly  afterwards  hired  a 
t  Sjrdenham,  where  he  lived  for  seventeen  years,  and 
rbere  the  whole  of  '  Gertrnde  of  Wyoming  '  was  written. 

I  November,  1804,  Campbell  wrote  from  Sydeuhnm  to 
Jbnstable:  — 

L  If  you   come   to   London   .ind  drink   to   the   liealth  of  Aiild 
iver  IQV  new  mahogany  table,  if  you  take  a  walk  round 
my  garden,  and  see  my  Eraw  house,  my  court-yard, 
hens,  geese  and  turkeys,  or  view  llie  lovely  conntry  in  ,nd  hia'ui- 
my   neighbiThood,   you   will   think   this   fixture   and  ^^^^^ 

!  money   well  bestowed.      I  shall  indeed   l)e 
Wbly  settled,  and  the  devil   is  in  it  if  I   don't  work  as  nobly 
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June  25,  Ifilfi.  —  Mr.  Campbell   asked  ine   to  come  out  and 
see  111"'  to-day,  and  make  it  a  long  day's  visit.     So  after  the 
GeoKfeTicfc    ""'"''"g  service  I  drove  out,  and  stayed  with  him  until 
nor'B  litB       iienrly  nine  o'clock  this  eyening.     He  lives  in  a  pl< 
viil.  L. clup. '  aiit  Jittle  box.  at  Sydenham,  nine  miles  Iroui  town 
'"■  beautiful  village,  which  looks  more  like  an  Aiueritan 

vUlHge  than  any  I  have  sueu  in  England.     His  wifu  is  a  bonny 
little  Scotch  woman,  with  a,  great  deal  of  natural  vivacity. 

His  mode  of  life  at  Sydenham  vas  almost  uniformly  that 
which  he  afterwards  followed  in  London,  when  he  made  it  a 

stant  residence.     He  rose  not  very  eai'Jy,  breakfasted) 
studied  for  an  Lour  or  two,  dined  at  two  or  three  o'eloc^ 
'^^e^    ^"^  ""^^  ""^i^  "^  <^^1  '"■  two.  ...  He  would  return 

home  to  tea,  and  then  retire  early  to  hia  study,  rei 
ing  there  till  a  latu  hour  ;  sometimes  even  till  an  early  one. 
life  was  strictly  domestic  ;  he  gave  a  dinner-party  now  and  then, 
and  at  some  of  tbum  Thomas  Moore,  Rogers,  and  other  literary 
friends  from  town  were  present.  His  table  was  plain,  hospitably' 
and  cheered  by  a  hearty  welcome. 

Thorne,  in  hia  'Hand-Book  of  the  Environs  of  London,' 
described  thia  house  in  1876  as  on  Peak  Hill,  '  the  third  on 
the  right  before  reaching  Sydenham  ytation.'  It  still  stood 
in  1885,  unaltered  since  CaoipbeU's  occupaney  of  it,  escept 
thnt  the  gardens  about  it  had  been  covered  with  modi 
villas,  and  that  its  rural  chiiracter  had  disappeared.  It  was 
oue  of  ft  row  of  tall  red  brick  buildings  near  Peak  Hill  Road, 
with  nothing  to  distitiguisli  it  from  its  neighbors,  and 
numbered  13  Peak  Hill  Avenue. 

Tn  1620  Campbell  settled  in  Loodon,  on  his  appointment 
OS  editor  of  the  'New  Monthly  Magazine.'  He  lodged  for 
a  time  iu  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  but  soon  took 
the  house,  then  No.  10  Upper  Seymour  Street,  since  known 
US  No.  1 8  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  and  unchanged  in 
1885,  where  he  wrote  '  Theodoric,'  '  The  Lost  Man,'  etc,  and 
where  he  remained  until  he  lost  his  wife,  iu  1828.  Greatly 
depressed  in  spirit  after  his  bereavement,  he  resigned  his 
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editorship  and  lived  in  loneliness  and  retirement  at  No.  Gl 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fielila.  His  oliamliei's  here  were  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  tlic  mansion  vaa  still  stimding  in  1885, 

In  1830  he  was  living  at  No.  1  Middle  Scotland  Yard, 
afterwards  the  Almonry  Office.  His  other  lodgings  and 
homes  in  London  were  at  42  Eaton  Street,  Stookbridge  Ter- 
race, Piuilico,  - — a  street  since  absorbed  in  Grosvenor  Place, 
and  of  course  re-nnmbered ;  No.  18  Old  Cavendish  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  on  the  west  side;  in  York  Chambers,  St. 
James's  Street,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Piccadilly ;  and  at 
No.  30  Foley  Place,  Regent  Street,  a  few  doora  from  Mid- 
dleton  Buildings.  Foley  Place  was  afterwards  called  Lang- 
ham  Street,  and  rennmbereil.  lu  1832,  while  devoting 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Poland,  he  occupied  an  attic  at  the 
Polish  Headquarters,  in  Suaaex  Chambers,  No.  10  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's  Street,  still  in  existence  in  1885. 
Lugiist  '25,  he  writes:  — 

the  Polish  Chanihers  I  daily  parade  the  ninin  room, 

eupetb   hall,   where   all  my  Looks   are   enaconced,  j,,,  i^„t. 
and   where  old   Nol   used   to   give   audiences   to   his  tie's  Jlfmnir 
foreign  ainbassatlora.  isaa. 

Again,  September  28,  he  writes  ;  — 

I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  my  existence  as  it  is  now  occu- 
pied. ...  I  get  up  at  Beven,  wiite  letters  for  the  Polish  Abso- 
cialioti  until  half  pa,st  nine,  hreakfast,  go  to  the  club 
and  read  the  newspaper  until  twelve.  Then  I  ait  down 
to  my  own  Btiidies,  and  with  many  and  also  veications  interruji- 
tiona,  do  whot  I  can  till  fonr.  I  then  walk  round  the  Park,  and 
generally  dine  out  at  six.  Between  nine  and  ten  I  return  to  iham- 
Ijere,  read  a  hook  or  write  a  letter,  and  go  to  bed  before  twelve. 

Id  1840  Campbell  leased  the  house  No.  8  Victoria 
Square,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  Pimlico.  It  still  stood 
ia  1883,  on  the  south  side  and  nualtei-ed.  He  died  at 
Boulogne,  France,  Jime  15,  1844,  and  on  the  3d  of  July 
btiried  in  the  Poets'  Comer. 
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/^ARLYLE  came  first  to  London  in  1824,  and  lodge 
^-^  with  Charles  BuUer  at  Kew  Green."  Later, 
In  the  house  of  Edward  Irving  in  Pentonville ;  and  duriiH 
the  same  year  he  took  other  rooms  in  Pentonville, 
very  far  fiiim  his  friend.  He  had  various  resideucea  d 
ing  his  short  visits  to  Londou ;  but  it  was  not  nntil  1831 
that  he  finally  went  to  the  lioiise  at  No.  5  Great  Cheyoj 
Row,  Chelsea,  which  was  his  home  until  his  death  ii 
Great  Cheyne  Row  has  been  renumbered  since  Carlyle  died 
but  his  house,  then  So.  24,  was  standing  in  1885. 
time  of  his  taking  poasesaioo  he  wrote  to  his  wife  :- 

The  street  runs  down  upon  the  river,  whii:b  I  suppose   J 
might  see  by  stretching  out  your  head  from  the  front  wiiuliiw,  ■ 

a  distance  of  fifty  yards  on  tlie  left.     We  are  «" 
Carl yi8,* vol.  Cheyne  Row  (pronounced  Cliainie  Row),  and  a 
iVit"'-         genteel  neighbiirboiMl.     The  street  is  flag-paved,  si 

storied,  imn-railed,  all  old-fashioned  and  tightly  dot 
lip.     The  hoose  itself  in  eminent,  antique,  wainscoted  to  thevCM 
ceiling,  and  hasall  been  new  painted  and  repaired;  broadish  et 
with  massive  balustrades  (in  the  old  style)  corniced,  aud  as  tbicka 
one's  thigh  ;  floors  thick  as  a  rock,  wood  of  tlieui  here  and  t, 
worm-eaten,  yet  capable  of  cleanness,  end  still  with  tbrioe  t 
strength   of  a  modem  floor.      And   tben   as  to  rooms :   Goodig 
Tliree  stories  besides   the  simk   story,  —  in  every  one   of  tbei! 
three  apartments,  in  depth  something  like  forty  feet  in  all,  a  fnn 
dining-room   (mnrble  chimney-piece,  etc.),  then  a  back   dining 
room  or  breakfast-room,  a  little  narrower  by  reason  of  the  kitcheii 
stairs;    then  out  of  this,  and  narrower  still  (ta  allow  a 
wirxlow,  you  consider)  a  china  room  or  pantry,  or  T  know  n 
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Viud.  all  ahelveJ  and  fit  to  bold  eroekiaj  tor  tbe  wbcfe  sticet. 
Sacb  is  the  grouod  »nm,  whkh,  of  rtmite,  Modmies  Ut  the  l«p, 
aiid  famiahes  everv  bedroom  with  ■  dicaang-iaotn,  or  semiii  bed- 
room ;  on  the  whole,  a  most  masnre,  loomj,  soffictent  old  faonse, 
with  places,  for  example,  to  bati^  Ear,  thn«  doien  hnt;  or  cloaks 
i)D,  and  as  maoj  cnrious  and  queer  old  pres$«-;  and  Ehelreil  clo$«t$ 
(all  ti;^ht  and  new  pmnted  in  their  v>_t)  as  wonid  gratifr  llie 
oiost  uovetous  Goody  :  rent  thiitT-five  pounds.  .  .  .  We  Ke  lafe 
at  a  bend  of  Uie  river,  away  from  all  tbe  great  roads,  have  air  and 
qniet  hunlly  inferior  to  C'migenpattock,  an  ontlook  from  the  back 
windows  into  mure  leafy  regions,  with  here  and  there  a  reil  hijjh- 
peaked  old  roof  looking  thmugb,  anil  see  nothing  of  London 
eiiept  by  Jay  the  Bummils  of  St.  Paul's  Calhedtal  and  West- 
{[liiieter  Abbey,  and  by  night  the  gleam  of  the  great  Babylon, 
affronting  tie  peaceful  akiea.  Tbe  bonse  itself  is  probably  the 
best  we  have  ever  lived  in,  —  a  right  old  Htrong,  roomy  brick 
house  built  nearly  one  hnmlred  and  fifty  years  ago  [written  in 
lt)34],  and  likely  to  see  three  races  of  these  modern  fashionables 
full  Ijefore  it  comes  down. 

There  he   sat,  aged,  honored,   famou?,  —  the   leading;   man   of 
lettere,  perhaps,  of  his  generation.     An  old  dresring-gown  wrapped 
around   liitn,  slippers  on   his  feet,  his   face   grim   as  j(n^„ 
granite,  and   bis  eyes  with    Ihat   sail   prophetic   gaze  Bjirhnim's 
which  is  reproduced  in  all  the  photognipha.     On  the  Matpher- 
book-shelves   close    around    him   were    wel!-tliunil>e(l  ""■ 
v.diinies,  nearly  all  of  them  presentation  copies,  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  their  might}-  authnrs,  chief  among  them  a  set  of  Goethe 
with   notes  in  the  poefs  own   handwriting.  .  .   .  Only  the  day 
Wfore  he  had  lieen  sent  for  by  the   Queen  of  England  as  one  of 
the  two  or  three  great  men  it  behooved  her  to  know  and  honor  -, 
and  having  spent  several  hours  of  convetsation  with  her,  lie  had 
pronounced  lier  'a  nice  homely  body,  just  like  scores  of  farmers' 
wives  he  hod  met  in  All/mJ^de.' 

Fronde,  in  his  'Cftrlylo'  (vol   iv.  chap.  Jtsxv.),  thus  do- 
erihcs  hia  last  hours:  — 

s  Wl  hnrl  been  movcl  into  tbe  drawing-room,  which  Still 
e  the  stamp  of  his  wife's  hand  upon  it    Her  work-box  and 
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other  lodica'  Irilles  lay  about  in  their  old  ^'liictia'  H'^  bail  for- 
bidden tliem  to  1jc  rumuviMl,  and  ihey  Blood  within  reach  ol'  his 
dfmg  hand.  He  was  wandering'  whuu  1  came  to  his  side.  Ue 
recognized  nis.  '  1  aiu  very  ill,'  lie  sjiid.  '  Is  it  not  strange  thiit 
those  people  should  have  chosen  the  very  oldest  uian  in  all 
Britain  to  make  suffer  this  way  ?'  .  .  .  When  1  saw  him  oexl, 
bis  speech  was  gone.  Uis  eyes  were  as  if  they  did  not  set, 
or  were  fixed  on  somelhing  for  away.  .  .  .  This  was  on  l:he  4th 
of  February,  1881.  The  morning  following  be  dieil.  He  had 
been  gone  an  hour  when  I  reached  the  house.  Ue  lay  calni  and 
still,  au  ezpresEion  of  exquisite  tenderness  subduing  his  rugged 
features  into  feiuininu  beauty.  I  have  seen  something  li 
Catholic  pictures  of  dead  saintu,  but  never  before  or  sinci 
huntHU  countenance. 


ELIZABETH  CARTER. 


1717-1806. 

■pHOM  the  age  of  niiietoen  until  her  death,  Mtaa  Carter-; 

■*-  or  Mrs.  Carter,  tia  she  was  called  later  in  life  —  sp 
much  of  her  time  in  London.  As  ii  young  girt  she  visi 
her  paterual  uncle,  who  was  a  silk-meruor  in  the  city,  i 
other  friends,  until  1762,  when  tha  eiiccess  of  her.  ' 
tetu3'  made  her  comparatively  independent,  and  she  t 
apai'tmenta  at  No.  20  Clargea  Street,  Piccadilly,  o 
floor.  Here  she  lodged  at  intervals  for  many  years, 
the  death  of  her  landlord,  and  the  breaking  up  of  his  i 
lishment,  she  went  for  a  season  or  two  to  a  lodging-house  iii'| 
Chapel  Street,  May  Fair;  brit  she  ultimately  came  I 
the  old  neighborhood,  and  settled  at  No.  21  Clarges  Str«e^J 
where  she  died  a  very  old  woman  in  1806.  The  numbenRl 
la  Clargos  Street  have  not  been  changed  since  her  day. 


'Epio^ 
3  tot^l 
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There  is  a  traditiou  that  Misa  Carter,  wliile  writiug  for  tlie 
'  GeDtleiuan'a  Magazine '  iindur  tlie  uaiue  ■  Kliza,'  lodged 
for  a.  time  at  St.  Joho'a  Giita  (see  JoHNaON).  She  wan 
hurjed  in  Groevenor  Cbapel,  au  appeudage  to  St.  George's 
Church,  HHDOver  Square.  It  is  situated  iu  South  Audlej- 
Street,  opposite  Chapel  Street. 

I  HE  history  of  the  early  part  of  Mrs.  Cenllivre'a  life  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  Even  the  place  of  her  birth 
•fin J  the  cjtact  date  are  unknown;  and  until  170C,  when  she 
married  Queen  Anne's  Yeoman  of  the  Mouth,  —  or,  aa  Pope 
more  roughly  ojtpressed  it,  sho  becnme  'that  Cook's  wife  of 
Buckingham  Court,' —  she  never  had  permanent  local  habi- 
tation or  a  reputable  name  iu  the  metropolis.  She  spent 
the  last  and  happiest  days  of  her  life  in  Spring  (hardens, 
Charini;  Cniss.  Her  husband's  house  was  on  the  corner 
of  Buckingham  Court.  Spring  Gardens  — garden  only  in 
name  —  is  a  curiously  crooked  little  street,  immediately 
west  of  Trafalgar  Square,  connecting  Whitehall  with  the 
east  end  of  the  Mall,  and  St.  James's  Park. 

The  place  of  Mrs.  Centlirre'a  burial  has  been  for  many 
years  undetermined,  many  of  the  older  authorities  —  among 
others,  the  '  Biographia  Draniatica'  —  placing  it  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  which  parish  she  died. 
But  search  of  the  Register  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
shows  that  she  was  buried  in  that  church,  'Decemb'r  i", 
1 723.'  The  date  of  her  birth  or  the  position  of  her  grave 
u  not  recorded, 
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THOMAS   CHATTERTOK 

1752-1770. 

/^  H ATTERTON'S  career  in  London  was  crowded  into 
^^  four  short  melancholy  months,  and  almost  nothhig  is 
known  of  his  life  here.  He  found  lodgings  at  first  in  a 
garret  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in 
Shoreditch ;  he  died  by  his  ow^n  hands,  in  the  house  of  a 
stay-maker  in  Brooke  Street,  Holbom ;  and  he  found  rest  in 
a  pauper's  grave  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  workhouse  in 
Shoe  Lane. 

All  that  his  biogi'aphers  and  admirers  have  been  able  to 
learn  about  his  sad  Loudon  experiences  is  given  below  :  — 

This  boy   [a  nephew  of  Mr.  Walmsley],  who  was  the   bed- 
fellow of  Cliatterton,  informed  Mr.  Croft  that  Chatterton  used  to 
sit  up  all  night  reading  and  writing  ;  that  he  never 
Life  of  came  to  bed  till  very  late,  often  three  or  four  o'clock, 

Chatterton.  |^^^^  ^-^q^,  he  was  always  awake  when  he  waked,  and 
got  up  at  the  same  time.  He  lived  chiefly  uppn  a  halfpenny 
roll,  or  a  tart  and  some  water.  ...  He  did  not,  however,  w^holly 
abstain  from  meat,  for  he  was  once  or  twice  known  to  take 
a  sheep's  tongue  out  of  his  pocket.  .  .  .  Early  in  July  Chat- 
terton left  his  lodgings  in  Shoreditch,  and  went  to  lodge  with 
Mrs.  Angel,  a  sack-maker,  in  Brooke  Street,  Holborn.  It  were 
an  injury  not  to  mention  historically  the  lodgings  of  Chatterton, 
for  every  spot  he  made  his  residence  has  become  poetical  ground. 
".  .  .  Of  his  extreme  indigence  there  is  positive  testimony.  Mrs. 
Angel  remembers  that  for  two  dav?,  when  he  did  not  absent 
himself  from  his  room,  he  went  without  food.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cross, 
an  apothecary  in  Brooke  Street,  l)ore  evidence  that  while  Chatter- 
ton lived  with  ^frs.  Angel,  he  frequently  called  at  the  shop,  and 
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;  wftB  repeatedly  preaaeil  by  Mr.  Cross  to  dine  or  Blip  with  him,  but 
always  in  vain.  One  eveiiitif;,  howpvcv,  Lunger  bo  Tar  pi-evailol 
over  his  pride  as  to  tempt  him  to  partake  of  a,  hayrdl  of  oysters, 
when  he  was  observed  to  eat  most  voraciously,  .  .  .  Piiiaacd 
hard  by  indigence  and  ilA  companions,  gloom  and  despondency, 
the  mind  of  Chatterton  became  disoidcred,  and  on  tbe  night  of  tliu 
24th  or  August,  1770,  he  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  opium,  which 
caused  bis  death.  .  .  .  The  inquest  of  the  jury  was  brought 
y,  and  the  body  of  Chatterton  was  put  into  a  shell,  and 

■:«arried  uuwept,  unheeded,  und  unowned  to  the  burying-ground  of 

I  the  workhouse  in  Shoe  Lane. 

We  know,  from  tbe  account  of  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  that  Chatter- 
lOn  occupied  the  garret,  a  room.  looking  out  into  the  street,  as  tbe 

1  only   garret   in  this  house  does.   ...  It  was  a  square  Hotten'B 
uid  rather  lat^  room  for  an  attic     It  ha<l  two  win-  ^'^''^'^'"^ 
I, — -lattice  windows,  or  casements,  built  iu  a  style  which 
(  think  is  called  'dormer,'     Outside  ran   the  gutter,  with  a  low 
jarapet  wall,  over  which  you  could  look  into  the  street  btlow. 

■  The  roof  was  very  low,  so  low  that  I,  who  am  not  a  t-iU  man, 
il  hardly  stand  upright  in  it  with  my  hat  on  ;  and  it  liiui  a 

■Jong  slope,  extending  from  the   middle  of  the  room  clown  to  the 

>.  4  Brooke  Street,  Holbom,  would  be  an  interesting  number 
remained  ;  but  as  if  everything  connected  with  the  history  of 
i  ill-fate<l   youth,  except  bis  fame,  should  be  con- 
lemned   to   tlie    most  singular   fatality,   there   is  no  Howitt's 
J  it  is  swallowed  np  by  an  enormous  furniture  Hnunu  m 
rarehotise,  fronting  into  Holbom,  and  occupying  what  J^V^'' 
1  to  be  numbers  one,  two,  three,  and  four  Brooke  vni.  i. ; 

Thus  the  whole  interior  of  th&?e  hniises  has 
n  cleared  away,  and  they  have  been  conveited  into  one  long 
ff-ehop  below.  .  .  .  Thus  all  memory  of  the  particular  spot 
fas  the  room  of  Chatterton,  and  where  he  committeil 
s  rooted  out.     What  is  still  more  strange,  the  very  same 
B  has  attended  his  place  of  sepulture.     He  was  buried  among 
1  paupers  in  Shoe  Lane  i  so  little  was  known  or  cared  about 
I    and   his  fate,  that  it  was   some  time,  as  stated,  before  his 
Bdcnds  learned   the  «id  story  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  exact  site  of 
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his  grave  wan  well-nigh  become  imknown.     It  appears,  however,  • 
from  inqniiies  which  1  have  made,  that  the  spot  was  reci^ized  ; 
uDil  when  the  piihllc  became  at  len^^h  aware  of  ihe  genitis  that 
had  been  suffered  to  perish  in  lieepuir,  a  he^  Ntone  was  erected  by 
eubscriptioti  among  «ome  admirers  of  his  productions.  .  .  .  The 
very  resting-place  of  Chatterton  could  not   escape  the  nngeaial 
character  of  hia  fate.     London,  which  seemed  to  refuse  to  know 
him  when  alive,  refused  a  quiet   repose  to   his  ashes.  .  .  .  The  j 
bDTial-ground  in  Shoe  Lane  was  sold  to  form  Farringdon  Marked 
and  torobs  and  memorials  of  the  deceased  disappeared  to  niakftl 
way  for  the  shambles  and  cabbage  stJilU  uf  the  living. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1770,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  yeaM,^ 
CanniDir-       nine  months,  and  a  few  days,  Chatterton  put  a 
'?"''' H*n^-  hia  life   by  swallowing  arsenic  in  water  in  th 
l.nnaon^        of  a  Mrs.  Angel,  a  Suck-maker  in  this  street  [Brookafl 
StrpBt,^  Street],  then  No.  4,  now  [ISoO]  occupieil  by  SteffenoniliJ 

Holboni.       iuxnitnre  warehouse.     His  room,  when  broken   open^f 
was  found  covered  with  scraps  of  paper. 

Contemporary  directories  show  Steffenoni's  to  have  been  J 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Holbom  nud  Brooke  Street.  Hi^J 
number  waa  142  Holbom,  occupied  in  1885  by  the  e 
Uahmeht  of  the  Universal  Building  Society.  Mtb.  Angel's^ 
was  ftbout  two  hnndred  feet  from  Holbom. 

Chatterton,  writing  to  his  mother.  May  6,  1770,  sayB  : 
I  am  quite  familiar  at  the  Chapter  Coffee  House,  and  know] 
all  the  geniuses  there.     A  character  is  now  unnecessary  ;  a 
thor  carries  his  genius  in  his  pen. 

And  on  the  30th  May  he  wrote  to  his  sister  from  '  TomVf 
Coffee  House  in  Birchin  Lane.' 

The  Chapter  Coffee  House  stood  tit   No.  50  Patemoste 
Row,  on  the  south  side  of  that  street,  on  the  comer  of  Chai 
ter  House  Court  and  nearly  opposite  Ivy  Lane.     It  ceasedtj 
to  exist  as  a  coffee-house  in  1854,  bvit  was  opened  na  a  t.iT?^^ 
era  ft  few  yeiira  later;   and  in  1885  the  fitie  mahogany  bal^fl 
ustrAdes   of  the   stairs,  and  the   dinina-vooma   themselvei. 
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retnained,  conipatratiTelf  nnefaaBged  aince  Cfakttertc 
(see  Baovrt,  pL  22).* 

'Tom's' stood  in  Covjier's  Coort,  Birchio  Lane; 

I  trace  of  it  t?£ciuu&. 
Wf^  OTHING  poaitiTC  is  known  of  the  plaee  of  Chaucer's 
*'  ^  birth  or  educ&tioD,  althou^  some  of  his  commeDtatnra, 
ugtiD  the  dubious  sntbority  of  the  foUotring  lines  in  the 
'  Testament  of  Love,'  claim  that  be  was  a  native  of  London." 
Also  in  the  Citie  of  LondoD,  that  ts  to  mee  soe  deare  niul 
^weete,  in  which  I  was  foorth  grown  ;  and  more  kindt^l;  lore 
have  I  \a  that  pliice  than  to  any  other  in  yerth,  as  every  kindely 
creature  hath  full  appetite  to  that  place  of  hi$  kindely  ingenditre. 
Richard  Cliawcer,  the  father  of  the  poet,  citiien  and  vintner, 
gave  to  the  church  of  Aldermari',  Bow  Lane,  his  tenement  utid 
tavern,  comet  of  Kerion  I-ane.  It  in  nut  certain  that 
the  father  of  English  poetry  was  born  here  ;  eonie  Anciauuiin 
the  honor  of  hia  birthplace  for  Oxrordsbire,  and  i„^n"  " 
fur  Berkshire.  Camden  says  he  was  born  in  *'"'■  "■ 
idon  ;  and  if  so,  most  probably  at  the  comer  nf  this  lane,  in 
Bke  houee  just  mentioned. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary   Aldermary,  destroyed  by  the 

Great  Fire,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren,  and    stands  in  Watliui; 

Ifitreet,  near  Bow  Lane.     Kerion  Lane  was  never  rebuilt  after 

Fire.    It  rau  parallel  with  Upper  Thames  Street,  north  of 

;.  Jaraea'a  Church,  Gnrlickhithe.    The  present  Maiden  Lane 

very  near  its  site.     It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 

that  the  poet  wns  the  son  of  the  Richard  Chawcer  who  is 

mentioned  above. 
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The  atory  of  Chaucer  beiog  a  member  of  the  Temple, 
aud  while  there  beating  the  Friar  iu  Fleet  Street,  is  idao 
thought  now  to  he  merely  legendary.  There  is  no  absolute 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  whs  the  Chaucer  whose  narafl 
appeared  upon  the  records. 

eitaQcer"*  It  aeemeth  that  both  of  these  learned  men  [Gower 

Ji'i'S'iI?''^'     ™^  Chaucer]  were  of  the  Inner  Temple;  for  not 
["^"ed  w     many  years  since  Master  Buckley  did  see  a  record  in 
Lettet  Folio  the  stiiDe  house  where  Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  two 
ahillinga  for  beating  a  Franciscan  Friar  in  Fleet  Street. 

Chaucer  is  believed  to  have  been  married  iu  the  chapel' 
of  the  Savoy  Palace,  and  to  have  written  certain  of  hiB_ 
poems  in  the  Palace  itself.  It  stood  on  the  north  baak  of., 
the  Thames,  west  of  Somerset  House  ;  aud  the  last  retnnantB' 
of  it  were  removed  on  the  building  of  the  approach  to 
Waterioo  Bridge.  Its  name  is  retained  in  Savoy  Hill,  Sa- 
voy Chii[iel,  aud  Savoy  Street,  Strand.  Tiie  present  Savoyi 
Chapel  was  built  a  century  after  Chaucer's  death,  the  churoh. 
in  which  ho  was  married  having  Ktood  on  the  Bite  of  ths' 
Admiralty  Department  of  Somerset  House.  ' 

Henry  Thomas  Hiley,  in  his  '  Memorials  of  Loudon  and' 
London  Life  in  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  ■ 
Centuries,'  published  in  1 868,  and  compiled  from  the  '  Early 
Archives  of  the  City  of  Loudou,'  quotes  iu  full  the  'Lease 
to  GeoHrey  Chaucer  of  the  dwelling  house  at  Aldgate  48 
Edward  in.  A.  D,   1374,'  as  follows:  — 

To  all  per^iDDB  to  whom  this  present  writing  indented  slioll 
come  ;  Adam  de  Bevry,  Mayor,  the  Aldennen  and  Commonalty 
of  the  City  of  Lonilon,  Greeting  :  Know  ye  that  we,  with  nnan- 
inioiis  will  and  assent,  have  granted  and  released  by  these  presents 
unto  Geoffrey  Chancer,  the  whole  of  the  dwelling  house  above 
the  gate  of  Aldgnte,  with  the  rooms  built  over,  and  a  certain 
cellar  iLieneath  the  same  Gate,  on  the  south  side  of  that  Gate,  and 
the  appurleiiances  thereof ;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  whole  of  the 
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[  Louse  aforesaid,  u'iih  tbe  rooms  £0  built  over  and  the  said,  cellar 
■  ftnd  tbe  apiiurteiiiiiices  tbvraof,  unt^i  the  aforessid  GeoBny,  for 
I   the  whole  lire  of  hini  the  same  Geoffrey. 

gate  tvas  takeD  down  in   1606;  and  another,  built 
I.Dpou  tbe  same  spot,  was  also  removed  entirely  one  hundred 

^nd  fifty  years  later.  Its  site,  by  comparison  with  con- 
f  temporary  toaps  and  plans,  would  seem  to  have  been  across 
I  the  present  Aldgate,  about  one  hundred  feet  n-eal  of  Hounds- 
1  ditch  and  tbe  Miuories,  say  half-way  between  Hoimdsditch 
k  and  Duke  Street  on  the  north  side,  and  between  the 
k-Uinories  and  Jewry  Street  on  the  south  ;  probably  at  the 
Jjnnetion  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate  and  St. 
f  Katheriue  Cree,  marked  on  the  house  numbered  3  Aldgate 
a  1885. 
Tradition  also  says  that  Chancer  wrote  his  '  Testament 
ftof  Love'  in  the  Tower,  that  he  spout  some  of  the  later 
I  years  of  his  life  in  Thames  Street,  and  that  he  died  in  the 
[immediate  neigh Ijorliood  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where,  iu 
I  the  Poets'  Comer,  all  that  is  mortal  of  him  lies. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer. 'the  first  illurainer  of  tbe  English  langn^e,' 
■'Ilad  the  lease  for  a  tenement  adjoining  the  White  Rose  Tavern, 
■ifhich    abutted   upon   the   Old   Lady    Chupttl   of  Che  ^  ^  ,- 
RAhbey,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  53«   Ad.  from  Christmas  S''^*^ 
■A.  D.  1399,  for  fifty-three  yeaw.     Here  probably  he  wtSmtn-'" 
flied,  on  October  25,  1400.    This   house,  tho  tavern,  ''^'-i'"'^' 
Ind  St.  Uary's  Chapel  were  demolished  in  1GU2,  to  give  place  to 
e  gorgeous  Munsolenm  of  King  Henry  VII. 
There  is  stilt  preserved  a  lease  granted  to  hira  by  the  keeper 
3>f  the  Lady  Chapel,  which  makes  over  to  him  a  tenement  in  the 
attached  to  that  building  on  the  ground  now  j^ 
Kcovered  by  the  enhit^d  Chapel  of  Henry   VII.     In  atoniey'B 
Vtbis  house  he  died,  Octolier  2Qth,  iti  the  last  year  of  Ahbey, 
!  fourteenth  century.  .  .  .  Probably  from  the  cir-  """p-  '"- 
■  cnmsLances  oLhis   dying  so  close  at  hand,   combined   with   the 
ajal  b.vor  still  coiitinned  by  Henry  IV.,  he  was  brought  to  the 
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ALbey,  nnil  buried,  where  the  functionaries  of  tlie  nioiuistery  u 

lieguming  tu  he  interred,  at  the  entrance  of  St.  Benediiit'a  ChapeL,4 

There  waa  nothing  to  mark  the  grave  except  a  plain  elab,  which] 

was  Bawu  \ip  when  Bryden's  monument  was  erected.  .  . 

nnt  until  the  reign  of  Eklward  VI.  [1551]  that  the  present  tomb,  to 

which  apparently  the  poet'a  ashes  were  removed,  was  raised  near 

the  grave  by  Nicholas  Brigham,  himself  a  [)oet,  who  was  buried 

close  beside,  with  his  daughter   Rachel.     The   inscription 

with  the  echo  of  the  poet's  own  expiring  counsel  'frumnaruml 

requiea  mors.'    Originally  the  back  of  the  tomb  contained  i 

portrait  of  Chaucer, 

Chnucer's  association  with  the  Tubard  Inn  ia  well  known. 
In  the  '  Canterbury  Talea '  he  saya  it 

'Befcl  that  in  thnt  aeaaoti  on  a  day, 
At  Soiithwark  at  the  Tabard  aa  1  lay 
Beady  to  winden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury  with  devDnte  eouraga 
At  night  we  cauie  into  that  hostelry.' 

Tbe  original  Tabard,  known  to  Chaucer,  was  taken  dowpa 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Accordiug  to  StowJ 
{1598),  it  was  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  tbe  many  innaS 
for  receipt  of  travellers  in  Sonthwark.  It  was  situated'] 
immediately  opposite  what  was  at  that  time  know 
Margaret's  Hill.  Ou  its  site  was  built  a  second  Tabardfll 
which  stood  until  1874,  uud  was  by  many  later-day  pil-f 
gritns  believed  to  be  the  original.  'The  Talbot  Inn'  wa8^ 
painted  above  its  gateway,  and  there  was  ulsu  a  sign  l)ei 
ing  the  following  inscription:  'This  is  the  Inne  where  S 
Jeffrj-  Chaucer  and  the  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims  lay,  i 
their  journey  to  Canterbury,  Anno  1383,'  The  latest  Ta^fl 
bard,  at  No,  85  High  Street,  Borough,  on  the  comer  of  Tal-f 
bot  Inn  Yard,  is  of  no  interest  in  itself,  except  as  markingfl 
tbe  site  and  perpetuating  the  name  of  one  of  the  uinet  | 
famons  of  old  London  bostelries. 
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THE  EAKL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 


'T'HE  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  born  in  London,  waa  chi-iatcDed 

■^     in  8t.  James*!!  Churcli,  Piccadilly,  and  spunt  tbe  grentei' 

part  of  his  life  in  the  metropoliH.     Ue  lived  fit  one  time  in 

St.   James's  Square,  and   later  in  Bedturd    8trget,    C'ovent 

liarden;  hut  his   most    important   London    home  was   the 

I  hearing  hia   uame  in  South  Audley  Street,  May 

^'Fair.     It  was  uommenued  iii   1717,  and  was  still  standing 

I  1885,  although   its  gardens   have  been  built  upon,  and 

B  shorn  of  their  fair  proportions. 

But  perhaps  tlie  most  interesting;  apiirtinent  in  the  whole 
i  [Che»l«rfiL'M  House]  is  the  lilirary  ;  ihtre,  where  Lord 
esterfield  used  to  ait  and  write,  atill  stand  [1869]  (he 
take  which  it  is  only  fair  to  suppoee  that  he  reail,  —  London ilns, 
Mks  of  wide- world  and  enduring  iolei-est,  and  which  SI'JL^.m 
ind  in  goodly  array,  one  mw  uhove  another,  by  haii- 

High  above  thum,  in  separate  panels,  are  'Kit  Kat '  sized 
rtraite  of  ail  the  great  Englisli  [loets  and  dramatists,  down  t'>  the 
i  of  Chesterfield.  ...  In  another  room  not  lar  from  the 
IJbrary,  one  seeme  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  noble  letter- writer'a  daOy 
life  ;  for  it  is  a  room  which  has  not  only  its  antechamber,  in 
which  the  aspirants  for  bia  lordship's  favor  were  sometimes  kept 
waiting,  but  on  its  garden  side  a  stone  or  marble  terrace  over- 
hioking  the  lai^  garden,  atrutching  out  in  lawn  and  iiowet-beds, 
Ithiud  the  house.  Upon  this  terrace  Chesterfield  doubtless  often 
wallied,  snuff-box  in  hand,  and  in   company  with  some  choice 

This  room  is  tbe  subject  of  E.  M.  Ward's  well-known  pic- 
'  Dr.  Johnson  in  tiie  Anteroom  of  Lord  Cheaterlield,'  — 
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ail  incident  which  is  eaid  to  have  occurred  in  1719,  although 
gi)ud  uuthurities  assert  that  the  Earl  did  aot  occupy  the 
houae  until  three  years  later 

Chesterfield  died  in  Chesterfacld  House  in  1773,  and  wa» 
buried  iu  Groaveoor  (  liapel,  SjutU  Aiidlej  'street  (se 
Cabt£r),  nc-cording  to  the  instructious  contained  m  his  wil 
that  he  should  be  plated  ui  the  gra\ejard  ueaiest  to  the 
spot  where  he  might  liap|  eu  to  die,  and  that  the  expenses 
ot'  his  funeral  should  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds 
remaiaa  were  afterwards  remo\ed  to  the  familj  bunul  plaoe 
in  Shelford  Churcli,  Nottiufehaiushire 


CHARLES   CHURCHILL 


1731-17(14. 


i^HUBCHILL  was  born  in  Vine  Street,  Weatmiiister,  i 
^-^    1731,  and  was  probably  christened  in  the  ueighborin(f 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Smith  Square,  of  which 
hia  father  was  curate  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Churchill  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  in  1739,  where' 
he  remained  ten  yeara. 

Shortly  after  [1746],  having  by  some  misdemeauoi  diapleased 

hia  masters,  he  was  compelled  to  cumpnae  and  recite  in  the  ichool- 

■        iwoiii  "  poetical  declamation  in  Latin,  by  way  of  pen- 

Ute<>r  aiice.     This  he   accomplished   in  a  masterly  manner. 

"'^  '  to  the  astniiigbment  of  hia  masters  and  the  delight  iif 
Ills  Hvhoolfellawa,  some  of  whom  Ijecarae  afterwarde  distinguished 
men.  We  can  fancy  the  scene  at  the  day  of  recitation,  —  the  grave  j 
and  big-wigged  schoolmaaters  looking  grimly  on,  their  aapect  j 
however,  becoming  softer  and  brighter,  as  one  large  hesameterJ 
rolls  out  after  another ;   the  strong,  awkward,  ugly  boy  i 
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I.  WuBliiiigly  poiiriug  fortli  Lis  energetic  lines,  cheertcl  by  the  eiglit 
of  the  reliisiiig  gravity  of  his  tcBchers'  looka  ;  while  around  you 
Bee  the  bashful,  tremulous  figure  oE  poor  Cowper,  the  small,  ihiii 
shape  and  hright  eye  of  Warren  Jlaatinga,  and  the  waggish 
countenance  of  Ciilnian  [the  elder],  ail  eagerly  watching  the  re- 
cilal,  and  all  at  last  diatended  and  brightened  with  joy  at  hia 
signal  triumph. 

St.  Peter's  College  —  or,  ae  it  ia  more  ferailiariy  caUed, 
(l^eBtniinBter  School — in  which  have  beeu  educated  so  msuy 
niouB  Engliahmeu,  is  immediately  adjoining  the  cloisters 
f  the  Abbey,  the  entrance  being  thvough  the  old  gateway, 
tud  to  have  been  deaigiied  by  luigo  Jones,  in  Little  Dean's 
Ifard. 

Churchill  contracted  a  Fleet  marric^e  at  an  early  age,  and 

in  happily  Iff  it  h  his  wife.     In  1758  he  waa  appointed 

mccesBor  to  his  father  iu  the  Church  of  St.  John,  and  is  said 

1  have  preached  his  father's  old  eermons,  and  get.ernlly  to 

mave  conducted  himself  In  n  manner  imbeconiing  a  clergy- 

At  the  same  time  he  was  acting  as  tutor  in  a  girls' 

minaryat  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury;  but  hie  habits  were 

0  irregular  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  both  his  church 

lad  bis  school. 

One  of  Churchill's  favorite  places  of  resort  was  the  Bed- 

ader  the  piazza  in  Covent  Garden.'     It  was  on  the 

lear  the  entrance  to  the  theatre,  and  its  name  waa 

■perpetuated  in   1885  in  the  Bedford  Hotel. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  which  met  in 
a  room  at  the  top  of  Coveiit  Garden  Theatre  in  Churchill's 
time.  Wilkes  was  his  aponaor  in  (he  society ;  but  his  con- 
duct waa  such  as  to  shock  and  disgust  even  an  assemblage 
of  men  not  over  particular ;  and  to  avoid  expulsion,  after 
^he  publication  of  his  desertion  of  his  wife,  he  resigued. 
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COI.LEV  CIBBKR,  according  to  his  ( 
boru  in  London  on  the  6th  of  November,  1671, 
Southampton  Street,  facing  SouthamptoH  HouBe.' 

Southampton  House,  afterwards  Bedford  House,  taken  I 
down  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  occupied  the  J 
north  aide  of  Bloomsburj  Square.  Evelyn  speaks  of  it  in  I 
his  Diary,  October,  1CG4,  as  in  coui-se  of  coustniction.  [ 
Another  and  an  earlier  Southampton  House  in  Holbom,  | 
'a  little  above  Holbom  Bars,'  was  removed  some  twenty  I 
years  before  Gibber's  birth.  He  was,  therefore,  probably  ( 
born  at  the  upper  or  north  end  of  Southamptou  Street,  j 
facing  Bloomsbury  Sijuare,  where  now  are  comparatively  I 
modern  buildings,  and  not  in  Southampton  Street,  Strand 
as  is  generally  supposed. 

Gibber,  in  hia  'Apology,'  says  nothing  of  his  home  lifsl 
or  of  his  social  haunts,  although  he  speaks  frequently  and.i 
freely  of  the  scenes  of  his  professional  labors. 

From  1711  imtil  1714  he  lived  in  Spring  Gardens,  White- 1 
hall  (see  Mrs.  Centlivre),  '  near  the  Bull  Head  Tavern,'  of  J 
which  now  there  is  no  trace  left. 

Gunuingham,  in  hia  '  Hand- Book,'  quotes  the  followingJ 
advertisement  from  the  'Daily  Coiirant,'  January  30,  1703  I 
laic,  probably  1713]:  — 

la  or  near  the  old  play  bouse  in  Drury  Lune  on  Monday  last  a 

—  the  Iflth  of  January  —  a  watch  w»a  dropped  haviiig  a  Tortoia«B 
shell  case  inlaid  with  silver,  a  silver  cbain  and  a  gold  seal  ringj 

—  the  arms  a  cross  wavy  and  cheque.    Whoever  brings  it  UiM 
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L  Mt-  Cibbet  at  his  bouse  near  tbe  Boll  Head  Tavm  in  Old  Spring 
I'  Ganlens,  at  Chatiiig  Ctuss,  !>baU  have  three  gnioaaa  itward. 
I  Walpole  declared  that  Cibber  wrote  one  of  his  plava  in 
I  tlie  little  ixittitge  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  afternards 
I  famous  Strawbeny  Hill  (see  Walpole). 
I  He  is  knonn  to  have  lived  at  Islington,  and  in  Berke- 
I  ley  Square,  iu  ao  old-fasbianed  town  matision,  standing 
Lin  18»5. 

I  C«Iley  Cibber  livol  in  B«rkelej  Sqnare  at  the  north  comer 
[of  Bmton  Street,  where  my  mother  told  me  she  («w 

h&im  once  Btaniling  at  bis  iiarior  window,  drumming  i^^g^.' 
rwith  his  hands  on  tbe  frame.     She  said  he  appeared  "tdsodnj 

II  like  a  calm,  grave,  nnd  reverend  old  gentlemiui. 

I  Among  them  all,  Colley  kept  his  own  to  tbe  la^^.  A  short 
L  time  btfore  the  last  hour  arrived,  Huruce  Walpole  hailed  him  on 
f '  his  birthday  with  a  good-morrow,  and  '  1  am  glud,  sir, 

to  Bee  yon  looking  so  well.'     'Egad,  sir,'  replied  tbe  mUjofthe  ' 

«lil  gentleman,  all  diamonded  anil  [wwdered  and  dan-  S"*^  ^"J: 

difled,  'at  eighty-rour  it  is  well  for  a  man  thnt  he  can 

look  at  alL'  .  .  .  And  now  he  crosses  Piccadilly  and  passes  tbroiii^h 

L^lbemttrle  Street,  dowly  liut  cheerfnlly,  with  an  eye  and  a  adii- 

l"  lation  for  any  pretty  womnn  of  bi«  acquaintance,  and  with  a  word 

ftjoT  any  '  good  fellow  '  whose  pnrse  he  has  lightened,  or  who  boa 

■J^htened  Jiis,  at  di<»  or  whist.     And  bo  he  turns  into  the  adju- 

■  eent  square;  and  as  his  servant  cloBea  the  door,  after  admitting 

E^im,  neither  of  them  wots  that  the  master  has  passed  over  the 

^threshold  for  tbe  last  time  a  living  man.     In  December,  1757,  I 

n  contemporary  pnbiications  Ihat  'there  died  at  his  house 

Berkeley  Square,  Colley  Otblwr,  Esq.,  Poet  Lsiireate.'  .  .  . 

FColley  Cibber  was   carried  to   sleep  with  kings   and   heroes   in 

I  'Westminsler  Abbey. 

Dr.  Doran  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  here.     Cibber  certain ly 

fas  not  buried  iu  the  Abbey,  and  according  to  other  nuthori- 

l  ties  be  died  at  Islington.     A  careful  search  throiigli  files  of 

r  conternpornry  publications  iu  the  Britisli  Museum  has  failed 

[  'to  reveal  any  mention  of  the  place  of  his  death. 
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Samuel  Lewis,  in  bis  '  Hiatiii-y  of  lalington,'  published 
in  1842,  describes  tho  'Castle  public  bouse  and  tea  gardens 
at  the  northeru  terniiuation  uf  Colebrooke  (tic)  Eow,  leling- 
tOD '  (see  Laub},  and  asserts  that  '  iu  the  house  next  tn  this 
tavern,  CoUey  Gibber  lived  and  died  '  (chap.  ii.  pp.  351,  352), 
The  Castle  no  kmger  exists, 

Gibber  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  aud  mother, 
iu  a  Tault  under  the  Danish  Church,  situated  in  Wellclose 
S(inare,  Rateliffe  Highway  (since  named  St  George  Street). 
This  church,  according  to  an  inscription  placed  ovi 
doorway,  was  built  in  1695  by  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber  himself. 
by  oi-der  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  tho  use  of  such  of 
Majesty's  subjects  as  might  visit  the  port  of  London.  The- 
church  was  taken  down  some  years  ago  (18R8-70),  and  St, 
Paul's  Schools  were  erected  on  its  fonndation,  which  was  leftj 
intact.  Rev.  Dan.  Greatorcx,  Vicnr  of  the  Parish  of  St' 
Paul,  Dock  Street,  in  n  private  note  written  in  the  Bum-j 
mer  of  1883,  says  :  — 

CoUey  Gibber  and  his  father  anil  mother  were  buried 
vaalt  of  the  old  Danish  Church.  When  the  church  wan  reinnved, 
the  cnffins  were  all  removed  carefully  into  the  crypt  under  the 
apse,  and  then  bricked  up.  So  the  bodies  are  still  there.  "" 
Danish  Consul  wns  with  me  when  I  moi'ed  the  boiiies.  The  cof- 
fins had  perished  except  the  bottoms.  1  carefully  removed  th«ttl 
myself  personally,  and  laid  them  side  by  side  at  the  back  of  thwj 
crypt,  and  covered  them  ivith  earth. 

Gibber  was  the  only  English  actor  ever  elected  a  membi 

of  White's,  wliich  originally  waa  situated  at  Nob.  69  and  7( 
St.  James's  Street,  '  near  the  bottom  on  the  west  s 
1 755,  two  years  before  Gibber's  death,  it  was  removed  to  the 
position  it  has  so  long  held,  Nns.  37  and  38  St.  James's 
Street.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
'  Spiller's  Head  Club,'  which  met  nt  the  Tnn  of  John  S|iil]er, 
Clnre  Market,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     The  house,  if  htanding, 
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mot  uov-  be  identiGed,  and  Clare  Muiei  bas  changed 
greatly  for  the  worse  aioce  Gibber's  daj. 

He  was  freqaentlj  fonod  at  Tom's  Coffee  House,  which 
stood  at  >'o.  17  RasaeSl  Street,  CoTent  Garden.  This  bnild- 
ing  VH6  takeu  down  in  1865,  and  ou  its  site  waa  erected  the 
Natioual  Deposit  Bank. 

Mr.  ilurphy  told  me  Hio  that  he  waa  oace  present  at  Tom's 
Coffee  Il!oiu«,  which  was  onlj  open  ta  fabscribers,  when  Collej 
was  engaged  at  whist,  and  an  old  geneial  waa  his  part- 
ner.    As  die  cards  were  dealt  to  him,  he  took  np  ereiv  j^,  ^^ 
ooe  in  tum,  and  eipieaaed  bis  disappointment  at  everr  ?^  "^  '"J 
indifferent  one.     In  the  pr<^;ress  of  the  game  he  did 
uot  follow  suit,  and  his  partner  said,  '  What,  have  you  not  a  spade, 
Mr.  Cibber  1 '     The  latter,  looking  at  fai«  hand,  answered,  '  Oh, 
vee,  a  thousand  I '  which  drew  a  Tery  peevish  comment  ^m  the 
General.      Ou   which,  Cibber,  who  was  sbocldngly  addict«d  to 

swearing,  iaid,  '  Don't  be  angry;  for, ,  I  can  play  teji 

times  woise  if  I  like.' 

I  cannot  let  Blip  the  present  opportunity  in  mentioning  that  the 
house  in  which  I  reside  (No,  17  Sus^ll  Street,  Covent  Garden) 
was  the  famous  Tom's  Coffee  House,  inemorable  in  the  .j^j.^  p^_ 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  for  more  than  half  a  ceutnry  ^JE"''?^ 
afterwards  ;  the  room  in  which  I  condnct  my  business  ortheEug- 
aa  a  coinAlealer  is  that  which   in  1764,  by  a  guinea  tJo„  Moa- 
Buhscription  amonf^  nearly  seven  bnodred  of  the  nobil-  *'^ 
ity,  foreign  miiiiiiters,  gentry,  and  geniuses  of  the  age,  became 
the  card  room  and  place  of  meeting  for  many  of  the  now  illus- 
trious dead,  till  in  1768,  when  a.  voluntary  subscriplion  among  its 
members  induced  Mr.  Hainea,  the  then  proprietor,  to  take  in  the 
next  room  westward  as  a  coffee  room,  and  the  whole  floor  «n  tnUi 
was  constructed  an  varA  and  c< 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

1772-1834. 

/"'OLERIDUE'S  aBsociationa  with  London  began 
^  was  but  ten  yeara  old.  He  entered  the  Blue  Coat"] 
School  on  tlie  18th  of  July,  1782.  Charles  Lamb,  i 
Essay, '  Chin  at- Hospital  Five  and  Thirty  Years  Ago,' describes  I 
Coleridge's  experiences  there ;  and  Coleridge  himself  has  I 
frequently  told  the  story  of  his  school  life. 

The  discipline  of  Christ- Hospital  in  my  day  was  extra  Spar- 
tan. AH  domestic  ties  were  tii  lie  put  aside.  '  Boy,'  I  remember 
c  1  rid  ■  ''"ys''  saying  to  me  once  when  I  was  crying,  the  first 
Table  Tulk,  day  of  ray  retnm  after  the  holidays,  — '  boy,  the  school 
is  yonr  father  ;  boy,  the  Bchool  ia  yonr  mother  ;  hoy, 
the  school  is  your  brother  ;  the  school  ia  your  sister,  boy ;  the 
school  is  yonr  first  cousin  and  your  second  consin,  and  all  the  ree 
of  yonr  relations.     Let  us  have  no  more  crying.' 

Continuing  an  account  of  himself  at  school,  Coleridge  says 
'  Prom  eight  to  fourteen  I  was  a  phiyless  day-dreamer,  a  Jiellvo 
librorum,  my  appetite  for  which  was  indnlged  by  a 
luau'a  Life  singidar  incident ;  n  stranger  who  was  stmek  by  my 
vnLLfiluiD'i'  "^"nverBation  made  me  free  oE  a  circulating  library  in 
King  Street,  Cheapside.'  The  incident  indeed  was 
angular.  Going  down  the  Strand  in  one  of  his  day-dreams,  fancy- 
ing himself  swimming  across  the  Hellespont,  thrusting  bis  bands'' 
before  him  ns  in  the  act  of  swimming,  his  hand  came  in  contact 
with  n  gentleman's  ]iocket ;  the  gentleman  seizetl  his  hand,  and 
laming  ronnd  .  .  .  accused  him  of  nn  attempt  to  pick  his 
]<m^1>et ;  the  frightened  iHiy  sobWI  out  his  denial  of  the  intention, 

id  e:cplained  to  him  that  he  thought  himself  swimming  the 
Hellespont. 

Coleridge  went  to  town  [in  1782],  and  Buller  placed  him  in 
the  Bine  Coat  School.     The  family,  being  proud,  thought  them- 
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I  selves  disgraced  by  tbis.     His  lirothera  would  not  let  him  yisit 
^them'  in  the  school  dre^,  and  be  would  not  go  in  oiiy  r,„„ 
Kotber.     The  judge  invited  bim  to  dine  in  his  house  Cni'b 
■flvery  Sunday.     One  day,  however,  there  was  company,  Diarj,  ah- 
■<And  the  Blue  Coat  boy  was  sent  to  the  second  table.  ^*'    '*' 
■^e  was  then  only  nine  years  (ild,  but  he  would  never  go  to  the 
pitouse  again. 

I  heard   this  anecdote   from  a  gentleman  who  was  a  achool- 
fellow  of  Coleridge's,     Coleridge  was  wildly  rushing  through  New- 
f^te  Street  to  be  in  time  for  school,  when  he  upset  "^  g  {.  jj  ],. 
'    Bpple-stalL    'Oh,  you  little  devil!'  she  KtitoBiwet 
Lexclaimed  bitterly.     But  the  boy,  noting  the  mischief  Lir^ .  JSe- 
P'lie  had  done,  ran  back  and  strove  to  make  ibc  best  '^^'  , 
mends  be  could  by  gutheriug  np  the  scattered  fmit  and  lament- 
ing the  accident.     The  gratefid  woman  changed  her  tone,  patted 
the  Ind  on  the  head,  and  said,  'Oh,  yon  little  angelt' 

Christ -Hospital,  in  Newgate  Street,  better  known  as  the 
}  Blue  Coat  School,  was  built  in  1553,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
IKonastery  of  Grey  Friara.  The  pupils  iu  1885  still  wure 
3  UD comfortable  although  picturesque  dress  originally  dc- 
t'signed  for  thetn  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Boy  King,  wJio 
Myraa  founder  of  the  institution  ;  and  the  '  Blue  Coat  Boys,' 
P*o  frequently  met  with  hi  the  streets  of  Loudon,  arc  clad 
precisely  aa  were  Coleridge,  Charles  Lnnib,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
many  others  wlio  became  afterw»rda  distinguished  men. 
Coleridge  was  only  occasionally  in  London  in  the  early 
^m  part  of  the  century  ;  the  Continent  or  the  Lake  Conntry  of 
B  England  being  more  to  his  liking.  In  1 7!)9  he  lodged  in 
^H  Kin^  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  in  ISOl  he  was  found  in 
^^LBridge  Street,  Westminster,  the  character  of  which  street  hiu 
^^Kflntirely  changed  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Rogers,  he  lodged 
^ftmce  in  Pall  Mali. 

^^  Coleridge  was  a  marvellous  talker.  One  morning  he  talked 
three  bonre  without  intermission  nliDnt  poetry,  and  so  admiralily 
that  I  wish  every  word  he  uttered  had  been  written  down.  But 
sometimes  his  harangues  were  quite   unintelligible,  not  only  to 
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myself  but  to  otbere.  Wonlsworth  anil  I  called  upun  hiia  onal 
foreaoDn  wheii  he  was  lodging  in  Pall  Mall.  He  talked  uninleis  ■ 
ruptedly  for  about  two  bours,  during  wbiuh  WDrd»>'a 
S'bUTaik  worth  listened  to  bim  with  profound  alteution,  evei]i» 
now  and  then  nodding  his  head  as  if  in  aseenL  Oim 
quitting  the  lodging  I  said  to  Wordsworth, '  Well,  for  mj  ow^S 
part  I  eould  not  make  head  or  tail  of  Coleridge'a  oration  ;  prajlM 
did  you  understand  it !'  'Not  one  ByllaUe  of  it,'  waa  WordB-^ 
worth's  reply.  I 

In  1810  Coleridge  was  living  at  No.  7  Portland  Place,  J 
Hammeremitb,  a  short  street  <jff  Hammeramith  Road;  anda 
it  is  said  that  be  once  had  lodgiugs  in  Edwardes  Sqiiare,'J 
Keusingtou,  although  his  biographers  do  not  record  it.  Iql 
1816  he  went  from  No.  43  Norfolk  Street,  one  of  a  row  dM 
old-fasbioued  houses  stJU  standing  in  1 885,  next  to  the  Stran^fl 
end  of  the  street,  to  the  bouse  of  his  friend  and  biographerj 
James  Gilnnan  at  the  Grove,  Highgate,  where  he  spent  in  contA 
poratlve  retirement  the  last  years  of  life,  and  where  in  183^1 
he  died.  M 

Coleridge'a  Highgate  house  was  the  third  in  the  Grove,  — r.'B 
counting  from  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill,  — facing  the  GrovSf.l 
and  obliquely  opposite  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  which  ia  a.fl 
mural  tablet  to  Coleridge's  memory.     The  house  — a  roomy,    ' 
respectable  hrick  mansion,  two  stories  high,  with  a  fine  out- 
look over  Nightingale  J>ane  aud  Lord  Mansfield's   Woods, 
towards  Hanipsteiid  —  was  standing  in  1885  as  when  Cole- 
ridge died  in  it  fifty  years  before,  except  that  a  new  brick 
gable  had  been  lately  added,  blocking  up  the  end  window  of 
Coleridge'a  bedroom,  the  room  in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  , 

Dr.  B.  E.  Martin,  in  a  private  letter  from  Highgate  i 
1884,  writes:  — 

Recently  an  old  laborer  here,   very  old  and  fearuig  deat£ 
sent  for  the  curate  of  the   parish,  who  discovered  that  he  i 
using   laudanum   for   his  rheuiuatisra,    and   warned  him   of  t 
risks  he  ran.    The  old  mau  replied  ;  '  Why,  I  know  better,  I 
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;  my  brother  was  doctor's  boy  to  Mr.  Gilraan  fifty  jesja  or 

I  more  ago,  aud  there  was  an  old  uhap  there  coiled  ColingrigB,  or 

,6  such  name,  as  Mr.  Gilnwn  thought  he  was  a-curiiig  of  drink- 

f  ing  laudanuui,  and  my  brother  he  useil  to  till  a  bottle  with  that 

Btuff  from  Mr.  Oilman's  owu  bottles,  and  hand  it  to  me,  and  I  tiaed 

to  put  it  under  my  jacket  and  giye  it  to  h'old  Colingrigs,  and  we 

did  that  for  years  and  it  never  hurted  bitn.'  .   .  .   i/Lre.  Dutton,  a 

charming  old  lady  greatly  respected  in  Highgate,  lives  in  an  ivy- 

JLiCovered  cott^ige  oti  the  Grcive,  aud  remembers  Coleridge  well. 

1,'Bbe  used  to  sit  on  his  knee  and  prattle  to  him,  and  she  tella  how 

a  followed  about  the  Grove  by  troi>ps  of  children  for  the  sake 

if  the  aweeties  of  which  his  pockets  were  always  full. 


ed  by  Hodder  in  his  '  Menioii-B 
another  account  of  Coleridge'a 


Another  old  lady,  as 

■  of  my  Time'  (chap,  v.), 

■  life  iu  Highgate ;  — 

Meadows,  in  these  our  pleasant  perambulations,  was  wont  to 
k'Bpeak  of  an  old  lady  wbo  kept  the  Lion  and  Sun  Hotel  in  that 
J;iieighborhood  [Highgate].  This  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Coleridge  ; 
e  communicative  landlady  used  to  remark  that  he  was  a 

■  igreat  talker,  and  '  when  he  began  there  was  no  stopping  him.' 

■  whenever  she  returned  to  the  room,  she  said,  aft«r  leaving  it  for 
mt  ahort  time,  he  would  still '  be  going  on,'  and  sometimes  he  made 
|such  a  noise  that  she  wished  him  further. 

The  Hed  Lioa  and  Sun   Tavern,   an    old-fnahioned  two- 

iWoried  red-tiled  alo ping-roofed  little  inn  on  the  North  Road, 

[uBt   beyond    Hanipsteit^    I^ne    and  the  old   Gate   House, 

8  standing  in  1885. 

Coleridge  was  buried  In  the  ya.fd  of  the  old  ohapel  in  High- 

pgate.     His  tomb  waa  [covered  by  a  large  slab.     Iu  1866  the 

New  Grammar  School  was  built  on  these  grounds,  and  the 

grave  of  Coleridge  was  encloaed  in  the  crypt  of  its  chapel. 

William  Winter,   in    his  'English    Rambles,'   published    in 

I  1883,  thus  describes  it  as  he  saw  it  at  that  time  :  — 


1  have  been  I 


I,  and    the  trees  could  i 


vild.  free  place,   where  the 
r  brauchea  over 
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his  head.     They  plutdl  him  in  a  ponderona  tomb,  of  gray  stone,  J 
in  Highgate  Chumhyard  ;  and  in  later  times  they  reared  a 
building  above  it,  ^-the  Grammar  School  of  thu  village,  —  so  that. I 
now  the  tomb,  fenced  round  with  iron,  is  in  a  cold,  barren,  gloomy 
crypt,  Accessible,  indeed,  from    the  churubyard,  throogh  several 
arches,  but  dim  and  doleful    in  its  surroundings,  as  if  the  evil 
and  cruel  fate  that  marreil  his  life  were  still  triumphant  o 
asbea. 

Coleridge  in  hia  young  days  was  fond  of  the  Salutation  ] 
and  Cat,  a  public  house  at  No.  17  Newgate  Street,  where  h 
ooui\iau\oB8  at  times  wore  Soutbey  and  Charles  Lamb.  This  1 
tavern,  with  an  entrance  ou  Rose  Street,  was  known  of  late  1 
years  simply  as  the  Salutation.  It  was  partly  destroyed.  J 
by  fire  in  the  year  1883.  A  much  earlier  Salutation  Inn,.! 
which  stood  nearly  opposite  it,  between  the  lodges  of  ChriaC^fl 
Hospital  and  a  few  yards  back  from  Newgate  Street,  fau.l 
long  sii 
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TX  THEN  Collioa  arrived  in  London  in  1744,  fresh  froitt^ 

"  '  the  University,  he  seema  to  have  made  himself  very 
couHpicuous  by  his  fine  clothes,  empty  pockets,  and  magnifi- 
cent opinion  of  his  own  genius.  He  was  to  be  found  in  the 
coffee-houses ;  but  do  record  is  lei^  of  his  lodging  or  home  | 
life,  except  that  Dr.  Johnson  visited  him  once  at  Islingtot 
in  what  part  of  tliat  suburb  is  not  known,  and  that  he  li 
at  one  time  near  Soho  Square. 

Going  from  Oiford  to  London,  he  [Collins]  commenced  a  n 
of  the  town,  spending  his  time  in  all  the  dissipation  of  Banelaj 
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I  TanxliaU,  and  the  Play  houses  ;  lUid  was  roiuuuiii;  enongh  to 
anppoae  that  his  eaperior  abilities  would  draw  tbe  q^,^ 
sttentiou  of  the  great  world  by  means  of  whom  he  Whiu.inthB 
was  to  luake  his  fortune.  .  -  .  1  met  him  often,  and  uat^iiis. 

t remember  he  lodged  in  a  little  huuse  with  a  Miss       ' 
Bundy,  at  the  comer  of  King's  Square  Court,  Soho,  now  [1781J 
■  warehouse. 
Car 
7 
Pia: 


s  Square  Court  is  that  part  of  the  street  since  called 
tCarliale  Street,  which  runs  from  Dean  Street,  Soho,  to  Great 
(Chapel  Street.      In  Collina's  day  Soho  Square  was  Kiug's 

Collins  strutted  about  the  Bedford  Coffee  Uouse  ou  the 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden  (see  Churchill),  and  Slaughter's 
Coffee  House,  which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  three  doors  from  Newport  Street,  but  which  was  taken 
down  when  Cranboiirn  Street  was  cut  through  the  housea 

»of  that  vicinity  to  make  a  new  thoroughfare  between  Loiig 
Acre  and  Leicester  Square. 
: 


GEORGE  COLMAN,  Sr. 
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'the  elder  Colmau,'  was  a 
pupil  of  Westminster  School  (see  Churchill,  p.  50). 

In  his  youth  he  lived  with  his  widowed  moflier  near  Rosa- 
mond's Pond  in  the  southwest  corner  of  St.  James's  Park, 
The  pond  was  filled  up  in  1772,  and  the  house  taken  down. 

Colman  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  lived  at  one  time  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  He  also  lived  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  Batcman's 
Buildings,  on  the  south  side  of  Soho  Square,  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whose 
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watuhword  od  the  iiiglit  of  Sedgemoor  was  '  tioho,'  and  « 
UDchaugtid  in  18S5.     i^ioiuQ  yeartt  berore  his  deiith,  Culm 
lived  iu  letireuieut  in  Richmoml,  a.  short  distaiiee  west  c 
Kiubmoud  Bridge,  atid  he  died  in  a  retreat  fur  the  insODe  a 
Piiddington.     ilu  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  thd 
Virgin,  Kensington  High  Street.     The  old  cbiirch  has  b 
removed,  but  a  tablet  to  Colmaii's  memory  ia  to  be  fi 
the  north  transept  of  the  new  building  erected  ou  its  site, 

Keneiugtuu  CIlun^ll,  as    I    remembur  it   in  my  boyhood,  v 
one  of  tlie  lew  really  picturesciiie  buildings  of  the  kind  i 

Loadon.  It  was,  of  coatse,  by  no  meana  worthy  of^ 
HiBi'*rv  or  pw'ish  which  can  boast  of  Buuh  ariHtocratic  reeideaw 
I/mduii.  voL  au^  neighbors  as  the  KensiDgton  of  to-day,  but  it  bar 

nionized  well  with  what  m  left  of  Old  Kensingt 
Sqaare.  .  .  .  The  old  church,  with  its  quaint  curved  gable  t 
the  street  comer,  and  ita  well-weathere<l  red  brick,  ha«  also  disi 
appeared. 

Colman  frequented  Tom'a  Coffee  House,  No.  17  Rubs 
Street,  Covent  Garden  (see  Cibbbb).     Among  other  cIuIh^I 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  which  met  ii 
vent  Garden  Theatre  (see  Churchill),  and  of  the  Dilettantp 
Society,    which    met,    in    Col  man's    day,    at    Paraloe's,    St.1 
James's  Street,  a  tavern  familiiir  to  the  literary  men 
than  one  generation.    It  diaitppeared  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 


GEORGE   COLMAN,   Jr. 

1762-1836, 

'  '  I  'HE   younger   Colman,'  like   hia  father,  was  educate^ 

at  Westminster  School.     He  was  a  student  of  Liib 

coin's  Inn,  and  occupied  chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk^ 

Tuner  Temple. 
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He  lived  with  bia  father  fer  a  time  iu  Soho  Square,  and 

i  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Club. 

fas  married  iu  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea  (Chelsea  Old 
Ihurch),  in  1788,  imd  died  at  No.  32  Bromptou  Square, 
Jiight abridge,    tbe    nuinbcra    of    which    have    not    been 

(  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  hla  father  in  the  vaulta  of 
KenHingtou  Church. 


WILLIAM    CONGEEVE. 


I/^ONGKEVE  came  to  Loudon  in  his  twenty-firat  year, 
and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  remained 

B.fi>r  Home  time.  He  lived,  fiuccessively,  in  Southampton 
Street,  Howard  Street,  and  Surrey  Street,  Strand,  in  houses 
that  it  ia  not  possible  to  identify  now,  even  if  they  still 
stand,  which  ia  not  at  all  probable.  Streets  were  not  num- 
bered until  after  Congreve'a  day.     In  Howard  Street  Mra. 

nBracegirdle  was  his  neighbor. 

M      Congreve  was  very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs,   Bnicegirdle, 
and  lived  in  the  sniue  street,  his  house  very  near  hers, 
until   his   acquaintance  with   tlie   young    Diicbess   of  Annrdotei: 
Marlborongh.      He    then   quitteil    that   house.      The  S'^'ifo^^. 
Dnchess  showed  me  [Dr.  Young]  a  diamond  necklace  ^i""  b°"^- 
that  cost  seven  thoiioand  pounds,  and  was  piiri:hasei] 

Eirith  the  money  Congreve  left  her.     How  much  better  would  it 

■%ive  been  to  have  given  it  to  poor  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ! 

It  was  while  living  in  Surrey  Street,  in  1728,  that  Con- 
greve received  the  memorable  visit  from  Voltaire,  in  which 
raa  BO  justly  rebuked  by  the  French  philosopher. 
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Congreve  spoke  of  hia  works  as  trifles  that  ware  beneath  him, 
anil  hinted  to  nie  in  oui'  first  ctinversation  that  I  ahould  visit  him 

upon  no  other  footing  than  upon  that  ol'  a  genlle- 
Lctiera  go     ■"*"  "^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  °^  plainness  and  Bimplioity. 
iho  Bngiiah    answered  that  had  he  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lj«  a  ^ 

mere  gentleman,  1  ebould  never  have  come  to  see  . 
and  1  was  very  much   disgusted  at  bo  unreasonable  a  piece  (d  | 

Congreve  died  in  Surrey  Street,  aud  lies  is  the  south  aide  I 
of  the  nave  of  Weetmiuster  Abbey,  not  far  from  the  grave  J 
of  Mrs.  Oldfield. 

Having   Iain   in   state   in   the    JemEalem    Chamber,    he   wa*^ 

buried   in   WeBtniiiiater  Abbey,  where   a   monument  I 

Lives  pf  the  ■''  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henrietta,  Duchess  trf  I 

^^:  Coo-  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  reasons  either  not  knowa  J 

or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  about  ten  J 

thousand  pounds. 

One  of  Congreve's  favorite  taverns  was  the  Half  Moon,.! 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  which  i 
believed  to    be  marked  by  Half  Moon  Passage,  No.    15^^! 
Aldersgate  Street. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club  (see  Addi-] 
BON,  p.  8). 


ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

I6I8-1667. 

r^OWLEY,  the  son  of  a  grocer,  was  bora  in  Fleet  Street^l 

near  Chancery  Lane.  His  father's  house  is  known  I 
to  have  'abutted  on  Sargeant's  Itin,'  but  no  trace  of  it  I 
now  remains."  Iznak  Walton  must  have  been  hii 
neighbor  there. 
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Us    was  a  pupil  uf  Weatuiiuster  School  (nee  OiiUHCiiiLL, 
I  p.  50),  iiud    went  to  Cambridge   iu  1636.     In  his  Essay's 
(XL,  '  Ou  Myaelf,')  bu  suja  :  — 

[       When  I  WM  a  veiy  yomig  !ail  at  school,  inatead  of  running  on 
I    holidays  and  playing  wilh  my  fellows,  I  was  woiit  ti>  steal  from 
^  them  and  walk  in  the  Kelds,  either  alone  with  a  book  or  with 
Bome  one  eoaipauion,  if  1  uould  hud  any  of  the  sunie  temper. 

Cowley  had  but  little  eiperieuce  of  London ;  and  an  faiii 
'  biographies  show,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  city  life,  and  sought 
rural  quiet  and  retirement,  first  ai  Battersea,  then  at  Bam- 
Tilma,  aod  finally  at  Chertsey,  where  he  died.  In  hia  later 
L  jrears  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  strange  ftnd  marked  aversion 
I  tu  female  society,  leaving  a  room  the  n'oincnt  a  woman 
I  entered  it. 

Cowley  House  ...  in  which  Cowley  Bpent   his  lant  dayK,  is 
on  the  west  side  of  Guildford  Street  [Chert«ey],  near  the  railway 
I'  station.  ...  ft  waa  a  little  house,  with  ample  gardens 

and  pleasant  meadows  attached.  Not  of  biiek  indeed,  Hana-BoDk 
I  but  half  timlier,  with  a  fine  old  oak  stairuase  and  Siertse™ ' 
'  balusters,  and  one  or  two  wainscoted  chambers,  which 
[  yet  [1876]  remain  rauth  as  when  Cowley  dwelt  there,  aa  do  also 
the  poet's  study,  a  small  closet  with  a  view  laeadow-ward  to  St. 
I  Anne's  Hill,  and  the  room,  overlooking  the  road,  in  whieh  he 
I    died.     He  lived  here  little  more  than  two  yenw  in  all, 

The  greater  part  of  this  house  was  taken  down,  and  again 
rebuilt  iu  1878. 

Cowley's   allowance   was   at   last   not  aliove   three   hundred  ii 
year.     He  died  at  Chertsey  ;  and  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a 
I   mean  accident,  whilst  his  great  friend,  Dean  Sprat,  was  _ 

I   with  him  im  a  visit  there.     They  had  been  tt^ther  aimoIoMs, 
[   to  see  a  neighbor  of  Cowley's,  who,  according  to  the  5tj8-'m.  ' 

&shion    of  those   times,    made   them    too  welcome, 
I  They  did  not  set  out  for  their  walk  home  till  it  was  too  late, 
I  *nd  had  drank  so  deep  that  they  lay  in  the  fields  all  night. 


WILLIAM   COWPER. 


I 


This   gave  Cowley  the  ftver  that  eiinied  Liui  olf.      The  p 
still  talks  of  the  drunken  Deuii, 

It  is  but  just  to  the  memory  of  Cowley  to  say  that  other 
autiiuritiea  assert  that  the  cold  which  ended  hiu  life  was  con-, 
tracted  while  he  was  '  btayiog  too  long  in  the  fields  to  give 
directioDB  to  his  laborera.'  When  Charles  II.  heard  of  his 
death  he  is  sitid  to  have  csclaimed,  'Mr.  Cowley  has  not 
left  behiud  him  a  better  raau  in  England.'  Few  men  of 
Mr.  Cowley's  guild  in  Eogkad  are  more  entirely  forgotten 
in  the  Victorian  age. 

Cowley  was  buried  intheAbbey,  'next  to  Chaucer's  mouti- 
ment,'  August  3,  1667. 

Went  to  Mr.  Cowley's  faneral,  whose  corpse  lay  at  Walling- 
ford   HouBU   [ihe   site   of  which   is   oucupieil  by  the  Admiralty 

Office   on   Whitohali],   and    was   thence   conveyed   to    ' 
Diaiy,  Au-      Westminster   Abbey,  in  u  hearse  with  sis  horses,  and 
guata  lear.  jj[  fujieral  decency  ;  near  a  hundred  coaches  of  noble- 
men and  persons  of  quality  following,  aninng  them  all  the  wiW    , 
of  the  town,  divers  bishops  and  clei^ymen. 


^K  of  St 


WILLIAM   COWPER 

1731-181X1. 

/^OWPER  was  a  pupil  of  Westminster  School  from  his    i 
^-^    tenth  to  his  eighteenth  year,  which  were  probably  the 
happiest   jenrs  of  his  life.     Among  his  schoolfellows  were    I 
1  Hastings,  Cumberland,  and  Churchill. 

time   of  William   Cowper   seems   now,  so  far  as   West- 
minster is  concerned,  equally  remote.     It  was  in  the  ctnrohyard    I 
of  St.  Margaret's,  while  he  was  a  sohnlnr  at  Westminster,  that  he 
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WILLIAM   COWPER. 
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,    Cbap.  IVL 


I  leceived  one  of  thoae  impreBBiiins  nhich  hnd  so  strong  an  effect 
1  his  after  life.     CroBSing  the  bunil  ground  one  Jurk  evening, 
I  towards  his  home  in  the  school,  he  a&v.  the  glimmering  Lof^,<g 
I  lantern  of  a  graTe-iliggei  at  «  ork      He  approached  to  History  of 
I  look  on,  with  a.  boyish  craving  foi  horrors,  and  v 
I  stniuk  by  a  skull  heeiUessly  thrown  out  of  the  crowded  " 
\  earth.     To  the  mind  of  Williani  Cowper  such  an  accident  had 
I  estraoidinary  significance.      In  after  life   he  remembered  it 
I  as  the  occasion  of  religious  emotions  nut  easily  eiippi'e&sed.    On 
\  the  south  side  of  the  church,  until  the  recent  restorations,  there 
a  stone  the  inscription  of  which   auggeats   the  less  gloomy 
I  view  of  Cowpert    character.      It  marked  the    burial-place  of 
I  Mr.  John  Gilpin  ;  the  itale  was  not  to  be  mode  out,  but  it  must 
!  been  fresh  when  Cowper  was  at  school,  and  it  would  be 
[-  absurd  to  doubt  that  the  future  poet  bail  seen  it,  and  perhaps 
inconsciously  adopted  from  it  the  name  of  his  hero. 
After   leaving    Weatniinster    School,    Cowper   went    into 
I  solitary  lodgings  in  the  Middle  Temple  ;  but    in    1 754    or 
[  1755  he  took  chambers  in  the  lunar  Temple,  where  for  a 
I  number  of  yeai'a  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  composi- 
[  tion,  and  not  a  little  of  it  to  thoughts  of  lovo,  —  for  it  wns 
I  here  that  he  met  hia  first  great  sorrow  in  life  io  the  refusal 
his  family  to  permit  his  marri^e   with  his  cousin,  and  it 
I  iraa  here  that  his  mental  deraugement  led  to  hia  i\tterapt 
1st  suicide.     After  hia  removal   in  1764  to  the  Aaylom  for 
I  the  lusane,  on  St.  Peter  Street,  St.  Albims,  he  resolved  to 
*  return  no  more  to  London,  and  probably  never  saw  the  me- 
tropolis again,'    Tu  none  of  the  published  Lives  of  Cowper, 
nor  in  the  autobiographical  fragment  printed  by  Grimahaw, 
is  any  hint  given  aa  to  the  esact  sites  of  Cowper'a  homes 
in  the  Temple,  or  elsewhere  in  London, 

He  completed  the  weary  Task  of  his  life  in  180O. 
When  Cowper  lived  in  the  Temple  he  was  frequently  to 
be  found  at  '  Dick's  Coffee  House,'  No.  8  Fleet  Street,  near 
Temple  Rir,  theu  called  '  fiicbnril's '  (see  Addisos,  p.  8), 
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■^BABBE  ' 
•^    arrived  ii 


1817  he 


ook  lodgings  near  the  Exchange' 
Loudon,  a  lltei-ary  adventurer,  in 
1  at  No.  37  Bury  Street,  St.  Jai 


1780. 


rebuilt  1 


and  a  hotel  in  1885.     He  was  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  I 
HoHse  (see  Addison,  p.  4),  at  thp  hoiiae  of  Mr.  Murray  the-  ] 
ptiblieher,  No.  50  A,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly  (see  Byron, 
p.  33),  and  at  the  house  of  Edmund  Burke,  in  Charles  Street, 
St.  James's  Square  (see  Burke,  p.  28)  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  rural  parishes  of  England,   and 
London  rarely  saw  liim.     He  was  a  fi-equent  guest  at  'The  j 
Hill,'  the  house  of  his  friend  Lemuel  Hoare,  at  North  End,  f 
Hampstead  Heath.      It  was,  in  1886,  a  lai^e  yellow  brick'l 
mansion  that  had  been  renewed,  although  its  old  gate-posts] 
were  retained.      It  faced  the  east,  the  last  house  on 
Heath,  and  at  the  top  of  Hendon  Road.' 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  '  I  rhyme  with  a  great  dsall 
of  facility  at  Hampstead.' 

In  hia  Diary,  July  15,  1817,  he  records  the  writing  of! 
'  some  lines  iii  the  solitude  of  Somerset  House,  not  fifty  1 
yards  from  the  Thames  on  one  side,  and  the  Strand  on 
other,  but  quiet  as  the  lands  of  Arabia.' 

One  of  Crabbe's  later  resorts  in  Londou  was  the  Hum- 
mums,  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Market  Place,  Covent 
Garden,  an  old-fashioned  hotel,  still  frequented  in  1885  by    ' 


the  a< 


s  and  grandao 


!  of  the 


who  kn( 


md  met  Mr. 


Cmhhe  there.     It  honats  of  its 
patrons  and  guests,  but  is  soon 


generations 
destroyed. 
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Crabbe,  after  hie  literary  reputation  had  been  established,  was 
staying  for  a  few  days  at  the  old  Hiunmnnis  ;  but  he  was  known 
to  the  eotfee-room  and  to  the  waiters  merely  as 'Mr.  Rogeis'n 
Crabbe.'  One  forenoon,  when  he  had  gone  out,  a  geu-  TbUbTiiUl 
tleraan  called  on  him,  and  while  expressing  his  regret  at  not  find- 
ing him,  happened  to  let  drop  the  information  that  Mr.  Ciabbe 
woa  the  celebrated  poet.     The  next  time  that  Crabbe  entered  the 

I— "ee-room  he  was  perfectly  astoniftheJ  at  the  sensation  which  he 
led  ;  the  company  were  all  eagerness  to  look  at  him,  the  waiters 
ofiiciouiiiieBa  to  serve  hint. 


ALEXANDEE   CRUDEN. 


1701-1770. 


/CRUDEST  settled  in  London  in  1732,  and  opened  a  book- 
^-^  stall  under  tbe  Hoyal  Exchange.  Here  he  prepared 
and  published,  in  1737,  his  '  Concordance,'  the  financial  re- 
Biilta  of  which  were  ao  disaatroiia  as  to  ruin  him  in  busineBa 
and  derange  hia  ciiind.  Tbia  Exchange,  on  the  aite  of  the 
preaent  building,  was  deatroyed  hy  fire  in  1838,  and  no  trace 
of  Cruden'a  shop  remains. 

Cniden  wan  confined  for  a  time  in  a  private  madhouse  in 
Bethnal  Green,  from  which  he  escaped. 

Hia  Bubaequeot    London  homes  were  somewhere  in  the 
Savoy,  in  Upper  Street,  Islington,    and    later  in    Camden 
—fsasoge,  Islington  Green. 

W    After  residing  about  a  year  at  Aberdeen,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
iaa  and  resumed  hia  lodgings  at  Islington  [in  Cam-  joi,„  nbI- 
den  Pnssafte].  where  he  died  on  the  morning  of  Novem-  ?™'a  R'"- 
her  1,  1770,  in  the  siity-ninth  year  of  his  age.     When  lington, 
the  person  of  the  house  went  to  inform  him  that  his        '  *"' 


RICHARD   CUMBERLAND 


its  Bite. 


breakfast  was  reaily,  be  wna  found  dead  on  liin  knees'Iii  the  pos-  I 
ture  of  prayer.  He  had  touiplained  for  some  dajs  of  aa  aBthmatie.l 
affection,  one  of  tbe  paroiysniB  of  which  jirobablj  terminated  h»:  J 
life. 

Camden  Passage,  riiniiing  from  Oamdeti  Street,  Islington,  ' 
southerly,  behind  the  High  Street,  and  parallel  with  that  1 
th  lira  ugh  fare,  was  in  1885  a  short  narrow  crooked  lane  be-  I 
tween  rows  of  one-  and  two-storied  brick  houses,  dingy,  and'.] 
some  of  them  as  old,  probably,  as  Cruden's  time ;  but  biK;J 
house,  or  the  exact  position  of  it,  cannot  now  be  discovered. 

Cruden  was  buried  in   the  ground  of  the  Dissenters  in 
Deadrnan's  Place,  Southwark,  which  was  described  as  being  ■ 
'  the  second  turning  in  Park  Street  ou   the  left  from  the  I 
Borough  Market.'     The  cemetery  is  no  longer  in  existenoe.  J 
The  Brewery  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  occupies  a  portio 


EICHAED   CUMBERLAND. 


1733-1811. 


/CUMBERLAND  entered  Westminster  School  [see 
*^  Churchill,  p.  50)  in  1744,  when  he  boarded  in 
'  Peters  Street,  two  doors  from  the  turning  out  of  College 
Street,'  — a  vague  address,  aa  Peters  Street  and  Great 
College  Street  both  run  east  and  west. 

S^Mo-  ^  remained  in  Westminster  School,  aa  well  aa  I  ciin 

TiinLrurHim-  recolieut,  half  a  year  iu  the  shell,  and  one  year  in  Ihii 
"'"''''■  Piith  form.  .  .  .  Wlien  only  in  my  fourteenth  yoai', 
I  waa  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Westminster,  with  him,  were  tbe  elderColman,  Cowjut, 
Chnrehill,  and  Warren  Hastings. 


p6i-lSl±] 
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lu  Ills  tweutiGth  year,  upon  becoming  Secretnrj  to  Loi*d 
[Klifax,  iie  found  lodgiuga  in    Dowuiog  Street,  and  after- 
da  in  Mount  Street,  Berkeley  Square. 
1  my  lodgings  in  Mount  Street,  I  had  stocked  myfielf  with 
own  books,  some  ol'  riiy  fathei^'s,  and  those  which  ^     . 
K  Bicboid  Beiitley  had  heatowed  upou  me.     I  Bonght  l"'fl'«  He- 
ibcorapauy,  nor  wished  foi' any  new  connections.   ,  .  .  Hinucit, 
It  thia  lime  I  made  my  liiBt  small  ofl'ering  to  the  "^ "''"    ' 
,  following   the   Bteps   of   Gray  with   another  '  Churchyard 
f,'  written  on  St.  Mark's  Eve. 
Cumberliindi  after  his  marringe,  '  took  a  house  for  a  short 
time  in  Luke  Street,  WestmiuBter,  and  afterwards  io  Abing- 
dou  BiiildingH,'      Abingdoa  Buildings   ran   from  Abingdon 
Sti'Sfit  to  the  Thames,  opposite  Great  College  Street.     It  dis- 
Bbppeared  on  the  erection  of  the  new  Houbcb  of  Parliament. 

■,  Cumberland  lived  fov  luany  years  in  Queen  Anno 
KStreet,  at  the  corner  of  Wimpole  Street.  Here  he  wrote 
B.the  '  West  Indian,'  and  here,  probably,  he  remained  until 
l^he  removed  to  Tuabrldge  Welh,  in  1781. 

mberland  was  again  in  London  during  the  last  few  years 
B  life,  and  lie  died  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Bedford 
',  Russell  Square.  He  was  buried  close  to  Sbnkspere's 
e,  in  the  Poets'  Comei-. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM, 


Pa  Ll-AN  CUNNINGHAM  lived  from  1824  until  the  time 
■**■    of  his  death,  eighteen  years  later,  at  No.   27  Lower 


Belgrave 

knoivu  a 


)  nnchnnged   i 
nj  Palace  Koad. 
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for  uianj'  jearti  in  the  studio  of  Cliantrey,  on  the  comer  of 
Lower  Belgrave  Place  aad  Eccleston  tStreet,  still  staDdiug, 
balf  a  century  later,  as  Chantrey  left  it,  and  called  Chan- 
trey  House. 

CuDuingham  was  buried  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
cemetery  of  Kenaal  Green. 

Mrs.  Thomson,  in  her  'Recollections  of  Literary  Char- 
actei^'  thus  describes  her  first  interview  with  Cunningham 
in  Chantrey's  studio  ;  — 

Covered  with  a  sort  of  aproii  or  pinufore,  such  as  good  old- 
fashioned  cooks  nsed  to  put  on  whuii  cooking,  a  small  chisel  in 
his  hand,  his  face  wearing  a  puzzled  look,  and  emerging  from 
a  half-finished  monument,  came  foitk  Allan  Cunningham.  .  .  . 
'There  ai'e  some  pretty  things  here,'  he  remaiked,  in  hia  broad 
Scotch,  ^  the  broadest  Scotch,  —  a  Scotch  never  diluted  by  the 
slightest  approach  to  English,  —  a  Scotch  jnsC  intelligible,  and 
that  is  all. 


MADAME  D'ARBLAY. 


■pANNY  BUENEY  was  brought  to  London  by  her  par- 
■^  ents  in  1760;  and  when  her  mother  died,  during  the 
nest  year,  she  was  at  school  near  her  father's  house  in  Qneen 
Square,  Bloonisbnry,  perhaps  under  the  tuition  of  Churchill 
(see  Chtjkcbill,  p.  51).  In  1774,  when  Dr.  Bimiey  was 
organist  to  Chelsea  Hospital  she  lived  in  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  that  institution. 

Portions  of  '  Evelina'  were  written  at  No.  35  St  Martin's 
Street,  Leicester  Square. 

Numerous  were  the  friends  who  frequented  Br.  Bumey'a 
hospitable  residence  in  Poland  Street  [Oxford  Street},  and  also  .i 
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*  that  in  Queen  Square,  wbicli  be  afterwwds  occiipieil.  Tbe  lat- 
ter he  aubsequeiitly  ei<;bati({ed  I'ur  Ibe  houBO  in  St.  ^^ 
lliulin'a  Street,  which  hud  once  buen  the  abode  of  Klwowi'" 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  where  Btill  remained,  above  ladiei  of 
the  attic,  liia  observatory  [see  Newtonj,  whiGh,  with  ,o'i*ii,"  ' 
due  revtirence,  Dr.  Bumej  caused  to  be  rejiaired  and  ^^^^ 
preserved. 

A  letter  of  Miss  Buniey's,  dated  1785,  waa  written  'at 
Mrs.  Delauey'u,  iu  St.  Jaraos'a  Placo,'  St.  Jauiea'a  Street, 
She  Ijecame  Madame  D'Arblay  in  1793;  and  after  a  long 
reBidence  ou  the  Contineot,  and  at  Batli  and  elsewhere  iu 
tbe  provincea  of  England,  she  settled  in  Loudon  in  1818. 

ThuTiiiay,  October  18,  1S18.  —  I  came  this  evening  to  my  new 
and  proliably  last  dwelling,  No.   11    BolUin  Street,  Piccadilly 
My  kind  James  conducted  me.    Oh,  how  heavy  ia  my 
forlorn  heart !     I  have  made  myself  very  busy  all  day ;  D'drbiay'* 
BO  only  could  I  have  supported  this  first  opening  to  my     "''■ 
baleful  dcaoIatioTi.     No  adored  huaband.    No  beloved  eon.    But 
the  latter  is  only  at  Combridge.     Ah !  let  me  struggle  to  think 
more  of  the  other,  the  first,  the  chief,  aa  only  one  removed  from 
my  sight  by  a  transitory  journey. 

Sir  Walter  Soott  was  taken  by  Eogera  to  call  ou  Madame 
D'Arblay  in  Bolton  Street. 

November   18.  ^I  have  been  introduced  to  Madame  lyArblny, 
the   celebrated   authoress  of  'Evelina'  aud   'Cecilia,'  u^  „, 
en  elderly  lady  with  no  remaina  of   personal  beauty,  Diary,  isss: 
but  with  a  simple  and  (gentle  manner,  and  pleasing  ex-  liiw  oc 
preasion  of  countenance,  and  appai'ently  quiet  feelings.  ''™"' 

Ma4iaTiie  D'Arhlay's  hotiae  wits  staudiug  in  1885,  the  num- 
bers in  Bolton  Street  being  unchanged. 

Afterwards  she  went  to  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  and  Half 
Moon  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  latter  thoroughfare; 
but  the  houae  no  longer  remains.  She  died  iu  Lower 
Uroavenor  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  in  1840. 
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f~\F  Davenant'a  private  life  in  LoDdon  little  ia  known  n 
^^  except  that  the  first  Lady  Davenant  died  iu  Caatle 
Yard  (since  called  Castle  Street),  Holbom,  — a  short  street 
opposite  Funiival's  Imi,  the  character  of  which  has  entirely 
changed  during  the  last  two  centuries,  —  and  that  Davenant 
himself  died  in  upartnients  over  or  immediately  adjoining 
the  Diiko's  Theatre,  Portugal  Eow,  the  site  of  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  College  of  yurgeoua.  The  chief 
entrance  to  tfae  theatre,  which  ran  back  to  the  south  side  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  was  on  Portugal  Street,  feeing  Carey 
.Street. 

The  Tennis  Court  in  Little  Lincohios  Inne  Fielde  was  turned 
into  a  play  house  for  the  Duke  of  Yorko'e  players,  where  S'  Wil- 
,  j^  liam  had  lodgings,  and  where  he  dyed  April  166- 
U°ffi :  '       [1668]-     I  was  at   bis  fiinerall  ;  he   had   a   coffin  of 

walnutt-tree.  Sir  John  Denham  said  'twaa  the  fineet 
coffin  that  ever  he  auwe.  His  body  was  carried  in  a  hearse 
from  the  play  house  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  at  the  great 
west  dore  be  was  received  by  the  singing  men  and  choris- 
ters, who  song  the  service  of  the  church  to  his  grave,  which  is 
in  the  south  crosse  aisle,  on  which,  on  a  paving  stone  of  mar- 
ble is  writt  m  unitation  of  j'.  on  Ben  Jonson,  '  O  rare  S*  Wm. 
Davenant.' 

I  up  and  down  to  the  Duke  of  York's  play  house  to  see,  which 

i  did,  Sir  W.  Davenant's  corpse  carried  out  towards 
dS^  voL  Westminster,  there  Ir)  be  buried.  Here  were  many 
WM^''""'   coaches,    and    many    haokniee,  that    made    it  look, 

methought,  OS  if  it  were  the  buriall  of  a  poor  poet. 
He  seemed  to  have  many  children,  by  five  or  six  in  the  ficst 
mourniag  coach,  all  hoys. 
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Davenaut  directed  theatrical  peifonimuces  at  Eutlaud 
House,  irhich  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  Aldersga.te  Street, 
near  what  has  siuce  been  called  Charter  House  Square ;  mid 
at  the  Cock  Pit  Theatre,  in  Cock  Pit  Alley,  afterwards  called 
Pitt  Place,  Druiy  Lane.  This  theatre  was  long  since  taken 
down ;  and  the  street  iipou  which  it  stood,  and  which  ran 
from  No.  20  Great  Wild  Street  to  No.  135  Drury  Lane, 
entirely  disappeared  on  the  erection  of  the  Pealwdy  Build- 
ings for  Workingmen.  Duvenant'a  name  is  also  associated 
with  the  Red  Bull  Theatre  in  Red  Bull  Yard,  Clerkeuwell ; 
no  trace  of  which,  or  even  of  the  street  that  contained  it 
now  remains.  Red  Bull  Yard  is  shown,  by  comparison  with 
old  maps,  to  be  the  present  {1885)  Woodbridgo  Street,  or 
part  of  it ;  and  the  theatre  probably  stood  behind  the  arch- 
way called  Hajward's  Place,  St.  John's  Street,  Clerkenwell, 
opposite  Compton  Street. 

One  of  Dnvenant'n  haunts  was  the  Brew  House  in  Ase 
Yard,  Westminster,  afterwards  Fluyder  Street,  on  the  west 
side  of  King  Street,  between  Charles  and  Downing  Streets, 
covered  by  the  public  offices  (see  Pepyh). 


TflOlLAS   DAY. 
1T4S-I7e9. 


'T'HE  author  of  '  Sandford  and  Merton '  wns  bom  in 
Wellclose  Square,  Shadwell.  As  a  child  he  lived  at 
^loke  Newington,  where  he  received  the  first  rudimenta  of 
ilia  education.  In  1757  he  was  sent  to  the  Charter  Mouse 
(see  AnDisos,  p.  1),  where  he  remained  seven  years.  He 
WW  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
hii  life  was  spent  at  Atiningsley  Park,  Addlestone,  Surrey. 
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1600-1731. 

pvANIEL  DE  FOE,  sou  of  Jamea  Foe,  a  butcher, 
'-^  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  and  at 
the  age  of  twelve  wns  sent  to  the  Dieseatere'  School,  on  the 
north  Bide  of  Newington  Green,  uear  the  Diseenting  Chapel, 
where  he  remained  four  years,  and  received  all  the  educa- 
tion his  father  waa  willing,  or  able,  to  give  him.  Oue  of 
his  scboelmatea  ia  said  to  have  been  named  Crusoe. 

In  1685  De  Foe  occupied  a  shop  in  Freeman's  Court, 
Cornhill,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  a  street 
no  longer  in  existence."  Here  he  remained  in  trade  as  a 
hosier  and  wool-dealer  for  ten  years.  He  was  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tiles  and  bricks  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  or  near  Tilbury,  when  he  lived 
close  to  his  place  of  business,  and  spent  much  of  hia  leisure 
on  the  river. 

In  January,  1703,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that 
a  book  of  his  should  be  burned  by  tiie  Common  Hangman 
Palace  Yard,  Westminster ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  the  following  interesting  proclamation,  still  preserved 

the  Records ;  — 

Whereas,  Daniel  De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is  charged  with 
writing  a  Bcandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Short- 
est Way  with  the  Disseuters.'  He  is  a  middle-sized  spare  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  dark  brown 
colored  liair,  but  wears  a  wig  ;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  gray 
eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  his  montli. 
A  reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  offered  for  his  discovery  and 
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Ob  tfe  Saik  iHt.  [Job^,  ITDSj  DmaM  Foe,  ■&«  De  Foe, 
■tDod  n  Oe  fAh;  brfwe  dn  Bornl  Enk^B  ia  i„fc, 
Ombdn,  M  he  dU  jcrtodar  new  the  Cwdut  in  ^^^ 
Chofode,  Md  Om  i»j  «  TcBple  Bmi  n«- 

OllKr  ■■Htlei   Amm  woe  'woat  to  gnet  *  pUoiT  rmIwI 
De  Foe :  ud  fbo^ts  of  »  diflaat  taufa.    ffis  bindih  m 
drank  whk  irrliiititiBwa  ■»  fae«taad  lheK,Mid  notb-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  haids  Ihsn  a  Svwtr  ni  Ihn^  si  him.     •  Tbe  ^J^^ 
peiqile  woe  ^qweted  to  Oeat  me  very  it],*  be  said,  ^S^Tr 
'  but  it  WIS  not  ■».    Od  tlie  «cmCrur,  tbey  were  tritfa       *^*^ 
m^  wishecl  tlicse  vbo  Itad  set  me  Umk  weic  placed  in  my  raota, 
■ml   eipiesaed  theii  affection  hy  louil   shouts  and   acckinatioas 
when  1  WBB  taken   down.' 

'The  Great  Conduit  of  sweet  water'  was  at  the  Poultty 
end,  the  Little  Coiiduit  at  the  west  end,  of  Cheapside. 
Both  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Shortly  after  hia  release  from  prison  De  Foe  took  his 
family  to  Stoke  Sewingtou. 

His  honse  is  still  standing  [1815]. 
of  Church  Street,  a  little  t 
Lane  or  Road,  and  has  about  four  a' 
attached,  bouniJed  on  the  west  by  a  r 
(once,  if  not  still)  called  '  Cut-throat  Lane.' 

•Robinson  Crusoe,'  published  in  1719,  is  said  to  have 
been  written  in  this  house,  which  was  destroyed  in  1875, 
when  De  Foe  Street  was  cut  through  its  grounds. 

Sophia  De  Foe  was  baptized,  and  Daniel  De  Foe,  an 
infant,  was  buried,  in  Hackney  Church.  Both  were  children 
of  Daniel  De  Foe.  Old  Hackney  Church  was  taken  down 
in  1S06,  and  only  the  tower  loft  standing. 

De  Foe  died  on  the  24th  of  April,  1731,  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  was  bom,  —  that  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegato.     Forstcr 


1  the  south  siile 
t  of  Lordship's  p,,^^^., 
s  of  ground  Binpaphi- 
— T  footway  Dc  File 
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lays: — 

The  precise  place  of  De  Foe's  death  v 
Hoorfields.    Of  this  fact  there  can  bi 


n  Ro]ie  Makers'  AlKy, 
%  reasonable  doubt,  it 
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being  so  stated  in  the  '  Daily  Conrant'  of  the  day  following  liia 
death.  Rope  Makers'  Alley  no  longer  exists,  but  it  ittaaA  opposite 
to  where  the  London  Inntitutioii  now  stands. 

The  London  Institution,  built  in  1816,  stood  in  1885  at 
Nos.  11  and  12  Fiusbury  Circus.  Rope  Makers'  Alley,  as 
showu  on  an  old  map  of  that  portion  of  London  contained 
in  Noorthhonck's  '  History  of  Loudon,'  and  published  in 
1772,  nm  from  Fiusbury  PaTetnent  to  Grub  Street,  now 
Milton  Street,  and  seems  to  he  identical  with  the  Rope 
Makers'  Street  of  the  present.  Its  character  has  greatly 
changed  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

De  Foe  wua  buried  in  the  neighboring  cemetery  of  Biinhill 
Fields;  where  stood,  in  1885,  a  granite  obelisk  with  an  in- 
scription stating  that  it  was  erected  in  1870  'By  the  Boys 
and  Girls  of  England  to  the  Memory  of  the  Author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.' 


JT  was  late  in  November,  1802,  when  De  Quincey,  having 
L  away  from   school,   first   arrived    in    London.     He 
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found  mibierable  lodgings 
Soho  Square,  and  for  aotr 
in  the  atreets  and  in  the  j 

He  bought  his  first  do: 
sliop  in  Oxford  Street  ne; 
bered  1 73  Oxfonl  Street 

In  1808  and  later,  he 


in  Greek  Street  at  the  comer  ot 
e  time  lived  the  life  of  a  vagrant 

ie  of  opium  in  1804  at  a  chemist's 
ir  the  PaDtheou,  which  was  num- 
in  1885. 
lodged  ill  Titchfield  Street,  Dean 


Northumberland  Street,  Marjlebont 
tere<l   himself  as  a  student  i: 
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The  'Coufeeeions  of  an  Opium  Eater'  were  written  in 
I  little  back-room  at  No,  4  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
n  the  premises  of  Mr.  Bobn,  the  book  ileoler  and  publisher, 
[where  De  Quincey  liTed  a  comparatively  secluded  life  for 
ime,  seeing  much,  however,  of  Hood,  Hogarth,  and  the 
,  Lambs.  Mr.  Bohn  retired  from  business  some  years  ago ; 
I  but  his  house  in  York  Street,  occupied  in  1885  by  a  publish- 
)  mg-firm,  was  quite  unchanged. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 

1812-1870. 

TJORN  at  Portsea,  Dickens  was  brought  to  London  as 
'—^  &  child,  loved  I^ondon  as  only  London,  it  seems,  can 
be  loved,  spent  the  greater  pai-t  of  bis  busy  life  in  London, 
nnd  rests  now  among  London's  cherished  dead. 

In  Forster'a  biography  we  can  follow  Dickons  from  street 
to  street  in  the  metropolis,  until  we  leave  him  in  the  Poets' 
Comer,  on  the  banks  of  that  Thames  he  knew  so  well. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  lodging  in  Bayham  Street,  Cam- 
den Town.  '  A  washerwoman  lived  next  door,  and  a  Bow 
Street  officer  lived  over  the  way.'  The  life  and  the  snr- 
roundings  there  were  miserable  enough. 

The  family  then  moved  to  No.  4  North  Gower  Street 
(now  simply  Gower  Street),  on  the  east  side,  a  few  doors 
from  Francis  Street,  and  between  that  thoroughfare  and 
University  Street.  It  has  been  renumbered.  A  large  brass 
plate  on  the  door  told  to  the  world  that  this  was  '  Mrs. 
Dickens's  Establishment.'  Here  they  remained  until  the 
elder  Dickens  was  carried,  like  Mr.  Dorrit,  to  the  Marshal- 
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860.  The  prisoner  was  lodged  'in  the  top  story  but  one,* 
in  chamliers  afterwarda  occupied  by  the  Dorrita,  and  (Jharle 
for  a  time  ran  daily  to  visit  him  from  Gower  Street,  acroeSi 
the  town  and  the  river. 

That  certain  portions  of  the  Mnrahnlsea  are  still  standing; 
is  not  generally  known.     Indeed],  the  fact  was  nut  known 
Dickens  himself  when  he  b^an  '  Little  Dorrit ; '  but  in  t 
Preface  to  that  story  he  gives  thie  account  of  a  visit  to  it :  ■ 

I  found  the  out«r  front  court-yard  metamorphosed  into  a  but-( 
ter  shop  ;  and  I  then  almoEt  [^ave  np  every  briek  of  the  Jail  f{» 
lost.  Wanilering,  however  [from  the  Borough  High  Street,  a  few 
doors  from  the  Chnrch  of  St,  Geoige],  down  a  certain  adjacent 
'  Angel  Court  lending  to  Bermondsey,'  I  came  to  '  Marshalse* 
Place  ;'  .  .  .  and  whosoever  goes  here  will  find  hia  feet  on  tl 
very  paving-stones  of  the  extinct  Morshalaea  jail, — will  see  i 
narrow  yard  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  very  little  altere 
if  at  all,  except  that  the  walls  were  lowered  when  the  place  gi 
free,  —  will  look  upon  the  rooms  in  which  the  debtors  livedj, 
and  will  sland  among  the  crowded   ghosts   of  many  miseraU^' 

The  place  still  remained  in  ]  885  as  Dickens  has 
it ;'  and  the  associations  of  David  Copperfield  with  the  nieV» 
ancholy  spot  are  those  of  the  young  Charles  Dickei 
knew  it  as  well  as  David  knew  it,  and  in  much  the  eaisd 
way. 

Dr.  B.  E.  Martin,  in  his  admirable  paper  'In  London 
with  Dickens'  ('Scribner's  Magazine,'  March,  1881),  telb' 
bow  little  is  left  of  the  early  homes  and  haunts  of  the  great' 
novelist. 

The  black ing-wareh ease  at  Old  Huiigerford  Stairs,  Strand,  o} 
posite   Old  Hungerfnrd  Market,  iu  which  he  tied  np  the  pots  i 
blocking,  Las  Ion;;  since  been  torn  down.     That '  cnuy  old  house 
with  a  wharf  of  its  own,  abutting  on  the  water  when  the  tide 
in,  and  on   the  mud  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  literally  ovei 
with  rats,'  ia  now  replaced  by  a  row  of  atone  buildings ;  the 
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embarikiuent  hiia  riseii  over  the  mud,  and  the  vast  Charing  Cross 
Station  stands  opiiosite,  on  the  Gite  of  the  Old  Hiuigerford  Market, 
and  of 'The  Swan,  or  Swan  nnd  Bomethinj^  else,'  —  the  nnaerable 
old  puhlit  where  he  used  to  j^t  his  bread  and  cheese  and  glass  of  ' 
!)eer.  The  very  name  of  the  street  is  gone,  and  Villiera  Street 
has  sponged  out  the  memory  of  Hungerford  Staire.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
it  is  MO  longer  possible  to  find  any  of  the  jdacea  he  mentions  in 
his  narrative  to  ForsU^r.  .  .  .  Bayham  Street,  where  he  Jived,  is 
entirely  rebuilt. 

During  the  reaideuoe  of  tLe  elder  Diokens  in  the  Mai^ 
shalsea  his  son  found  lodgiuga  in  n  back  attic  in  Lant  Street 
Borough,  where  he  afterwards  placed  Bob  Sawyer,  'It's 
near  Guy's,  and  handy  for  me,  you  know.  Little  distance 
after  you  've  passed  St.  George's  Church,  —  turns  out  of  the 
High  Street  on  the  right-hand  side  the  way.'  Mr.  Sawyer 
does  not  give  the  number  in  asking  Mr.  Pickwick  and  '  the 
itheT  chaps '  to  the  famous  party  ;    but  Lsint  Street  nn- 

lubtedly  still  stands  as  Mr.  Pickwick  found  it,  and  as  the 

lung  Dickens  knew  it  in  1822-24. 

a  by-street,  and  its  dulneas  is  soothing.  A  house  in  Lant 
would  not  come  within  the  denomination  of  a  first-rate 
oe,  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  term,  hut  it  is  piciiwick. 
a  most  desirable  spot,  nevertheless.  If  a  man  wished  o'"?-""- 
tfl  abstract  himself  from  the  world,  to  remove  himself  from 
within  the  reach  of  temptation,  to  place  himself  beyond  the 
jKiesibility  of  any  inducement  Ui  look  out  of  the  window,  he 
Aonld  by  alt  nieaus  go  to  Lant  Street. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Dickens  ordered  the  'glass 
Genuine  Stunniny;  Ale,'  and  escited  the  sympathy  and 
pon  the  motherly  kiss  of  the  publican's  wife,  so  pathetically 
Copperfield.'  In  a  private  letter,  late  in  life,  he 
ilares  this  to  have  been  an  actual  esperience,  and  that 
pnblia  housu  was  the  Red  Lion,  still  standing  in  18S5 
the  northeast  comer  of  Derby  and  Parliament  Streets, 
est  minster. 
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Of  the  many  lodgiug-houae  homes  of  the  Dickenaea  there 
is  no  particulai'  reason  to  speak  here.  Little  that  is  inter- 
eating  is  associated  witli  them.  The  originiil  Mrs.  Pipthin 
was  hia  landlady  in  Little  College  Street,  Camden  Town,  now 
College  Street,'"  between  .Jeffreys  Street  and  King's  Road ; 
and  the  original  of  the  Marchioness  waited  on  the  family 
while  they  were  in  the  Marehalsea." 

Dickens's  first  school  of  any  importance  was  described  by 
one  of  his  schoolfellows  in  1871,  as  atill  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Grauby  Street  and  the  Hanipstead  Rond,  in  its 
original  state,  although  the  achool  playground  in  the  rear 
was  destroyed  on  the  formation  of  the  London  and  Noitii- 
wBstem  Railway.  It  figures  in  one  of  hia  papers  entitled 
'  Our  School,^  and  its  masters  suggested  Mr.  Creakle  and 
Mr.  Mell  of  Salem  House.  In  I8S5  it  remained  compara- 
tively unchanged. 

Dickens   was   living   in    Furnival's   Inn,  Holborn,    when 
'  Pickwick '   was   conceived   and    written ;    here   was   spent 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  mairied  life,  and  here,  in  1837, 
his  eldest  son  was  born.     John  Westlock,  it  will 
bered,  lived  in  Furuival's  Inn. 

Hia  rooms  were  the  perfection  of  neatness   and 
chuiziuwit,    at  any  rate  ;  am!  if  he  were  anythiiifi  but  comfortabl 
nhnp,  xlv.       jiig  /uy[[  yj^  certainly  not  theirs. 

Perhaps  Dickena  thought  of  his  own  young  married  lif^> 
wheu  he  painted  sweet  Ruth  Pinch  looking  out  upon  the 
twilight  into  the  shady  quiet  place,  while  her  brother  was 
absorbed  in  music,  and  her  brother's  friend  stood  silently 
but  eloquently  by  her  side. 

In  March,  1837,  Dickens  took  his  little  family  to  No.  48 
Doughty  Street,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  —  a  house  atill 
standing  in  1885,  —  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
wrote  'Oliver  Twist'  and  'Nicholas  Nickleby.' 

Doughty  Street  runs  from  Mecklenburgh  Square  to  John 


re,  in  1837, 
be  rementJI 

comfortablc^H 
oarried  lif^^| 
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Street,  a  quiet  retjretl  little  street,  cut  off,  at  the  John  Street 
end,  bj  iron  gates,  which  are  only  opened  for  carts  find 
uarriagea  that  have  bnsineas  in  the  street  itself.  The  prop- 
erty belongs  to  the  notorious  Tichbome  Estate,  and  by 
them  is  sacredly  held  as  No  Thoroughfiite  to  the  general 
public. 

Late  in  the  year  1839  Dickens  removed  to  No.  1  Devon- 
sliire  Terrace,  Kegent'a  Park,  '  A  house  of  great  promise 
(and  great  premium),  imdeoiable  situation  and  esccssive 
ipleudor,  is  in  view.'  Here  he  lived,  while  in  London,  until 
during  which  time  he  wrote,  in  tlie  order  named, 
iThe  CurioBity  Shop,'  '  Bamahy  Rudge,'  'American  Notes,' 
Chuzziewit,'  '  Christmas  Carol,'  '  The  Chimes,' 
'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,'  '  Dombey  and  Son,'  '  The 
iiattle  of  Life,'  'The  Haunted  Man,'  and  'David  Copper- 
field.'  A  drawing  of  the  Devonshire  Terrace  House,  by 
Maoliae,  is  reproduced  in  the  third  volume  of  Forster's 
'Life  of  Dickens.'  It  was  here  that  he  lost  by  death, 
in  1841,  the  raveu  who  figures  in  '  Bamaby  Rudge'  as 
'Grip,'  and  whose  last  hours  he  ao  beautifully  described 
in  the  letter  now  preserved  in  the  Forster  Collection  at 
South  Kensington. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock  he  was  so  munh  worse  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  muffle  the  stable  knocker.  .  .  ,  On  the  clock 
Ktriking  twelve  he  appeared  slightly  agitated  ;  but  he  soon  re- 
covered, walked  twice  or  thrice  along  the  coach-house,  stopped  to 
bark,  staggered,  exclaimed,  '  Helloa,  old  girl  I '  (his  favorite 
expresBion),  and  died.  Kate  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  but 
terribly  low,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  children  eeeni  rather  glad 
of  it.     He  bit  their  ankles  ;  but  that  was  play. 

Devonshire  Terrace  coiisists  of  three  houses  at  the  north 
end  of  High  Street,  Marytebone.  No.  1,  in  1886,  was  a 
large  brick  Kkanaion,  with  a  garden,  on  the  corner  of  Maryle- 
bone  Road. 
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Dicicena  moved  to  Tuvistock  House,  Tftviatock  Squnre,  in 
October,  1851. 

In  Tavistock  Square  stands  Tavistock  House,  This  and  tLe 
strip  of  garden  in  front  of  it  are  shut  out  Iroin  the  thoroughfare 
by  an  iron  railing.  A  large  garden  with  a  grasB  |ilat 
ChiisUan  and  high  trees  strttches  behind  the  house,  and  gives  it  a 
AndeiMD.  countrified  look  iu  the  midst  of  this  coal  and  gas  stenm- 
ii^[  London.  In  the  paas^e  from  street  td  garden  hung  pictures 
and  engraviugs.  Here  stoud  a  marble  bust  of  Dickens,  so  like 
him,  so  youtbl'ul  and  haniisouie  ;  and  over  a  bedroom  door  and  a 
dining-room  door  were  inserted  the  bas-reliels  of  Night  and  Day, 
after  Thorwaldsen.  On  the  first  floor  was  a  rich  library  with  a 
fireplace  and  a  writing-table,  looking  ont  on  the  garden  ;  and  here 
it  was  that  in  winter  Dickens  and  his  friends  acted  plays  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  kitchen  was  undeigrouud,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  house  were  the  bedrooms.  I  had  a  snng  room 
looking  out  on  the  garden  ;  and  over  the  tree-tops  I  saw  the 
London  towers  and  spires  appear  or  disappear  as  the  weather 
cleared  ot  thiiikened. 

In  Tavistock  House  Dickens  wrote  portionB  of  '  Bleak 
House,'  'Hard  Times,'  'Little  Dorrit,'  and  the  'Tale  of 
Two  Cities.'  It  was  still  standing  in  1885,  and  occupied 
as  a  Jewish  College.  In  ISM  Dickens  rernoved  to  Gnd's 
Hill ;  and  he  never  afterwards  had  a  permanent  home  in 
London,  except  the  Chambers  at  No.  20  Wellington  Street, 
corner  of  York  Street,  Strand,  over  the  office  of  '  All  the 
Yew  Round.' 

Dickens's  intimacy  with  his  biographer  naturally  led  him 
often  to  Forster'a  house,  No.  58  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which, 
as  Dr.  Martin  has  sbowu  ua,  was  Tnlkinghorns  house  as 

Here  in  a  lai^  house,   formerly  a  house  of   State,  lives  Mr. 

Tulkinghom.     It  is  let  off  in  sets  of  chambers  now  ; 

Hiiiise,  and  in  those  shrunken  fragments  of  its  greatness  law- 

>:ii"p  «■        j,gj^  ijg^  ij^g  maggots  in  nut-i.    But  its  roomy  staircase^ 
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I  ante-cluimbera  bIIII  remain  ;  and  even  its  painted 
mjilin({,  where  Alli^ry  in  Romau  helmet  and  Celestial  linen 
sprawls  among  balustrades  and  pillars,  flowerfl,  clouda  mid  Lig- 
l^^ed  boys,  and  makes  the  heail  athe,  as  wonld  seem  to  be  Alle- 
objeot  always,  more  or  leas. 

s  house  WHS  standing  iu  1885,  little  changed  escept 
■'tbat  Allegory  had  been  whitewashed  out  of  eight  by  later 
tenants.  It  waa  in  this  house  that  on  the  2d  December, 
1844,  Dickens  read  'The  Chimes'  to  that  brilliant  com- 
pany of  his  friends,  aa  described  by  Mr.  Forater. 

occaaion   rather   memorable,   in   which   waa  the  germ   of 
readings  to  larger  audiences,  by  wh   h  u  h   p  raifiiJa 

by  his  hooka,  the  world  knew  him  in  h      la       lif  voMi'^ 

but  of  which  no  detail  beyond  the  fac  a  n      n  vii. 

my  memory  ;  and  all  aie  dead  now  who  w  re  prea  a  t,  ei- 
cepting  only  Mr,  Carlyle  and  myself.  A  ng  h  se,  h  wever, 
who  have  thus  paased  away,  was  one,  oar  cell  Macl  se  who, 
anticipatinj^  the  advice  of  Captain  Cnttle,  had  'madeaiiote'of  it  in 
pencil,  which  I  am  able  here  to  reproduce.  It  will  tell  the  reaiier 
all  he  could  wish  to  know.  He  will  see  of  whom  the  party  con- 
sisted, and  may  be  assured  that  in  the  grave  attention  of  Carlyle, 
the  ettg&i  interest  of  Stanfield  and  Maclise,  the  keen  look  of  poor 
Lamau  Blanchard,  Fox's  rapt  solemnity,  Jerrold'a  skyward  ga;!e, 
and  the  tenra  of  Harness  and  Dyoe,  the  characteristic  points  of 
QiB  scene  are  aufhcieutly  rendered. 

The  original  of  this  drawing  is  in  the  Forster  Collection  in 
le  Museum  of  South  Kensington ;  and,  as  Dr.  Martin  says, — 
In  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  room  (as  sketched  by  Maclise) 
shall  see  the  very  frescos  —  weird  figures  with  wav-  „..     , 
and  pointing  fingers  —  which  Dickena  placed  Mugnilne. 
h  Buoh  ghostly  effect  on  Tulkingborn's  ceiling. 
The  last  home  of  Dickens  in  Loudon  was  the  house  of 
Mtlner-Gibson,  No.  5    Hyde  Park  Place,  which  he  occupied 
for  a  few  months.     Writing  herefrom  to  James  T.   Fields, 
January  14,  1870,  he  saya  :  — 
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We  live  oppoijiCc  tht;  Marble  Arch,  in  a  charming  honae  uutQ 
Fieids'a  Yes-  the  1st  of  June,  and  then  return  to  Gad'e  HilL  .  .  . 
AnS^sT'  ^  ha.ve  a  large  room  here  with  three  fine  windows 
Dfukana.  overlooking  the  Park,  nnsurpasBalile  for  airi 
cheerfulness. 

Sevei'al  numbers  of  'Edwin  Drood '  were  writtei 
liuuse,  which  was  unaltered  in  1885. 

Dickens  died,  June  9,  1870,  at  Gad's  Hill,  and  waa  buried 
June  14,  in  the  Poets'  Corner,  We st mill ster  Abbey. 

Close  under  the  l)U9t  of  Thackeray  lies  Charlea  Dickens,  mlti~i 
it  may  be,  bis  equal  in  humor,  but  more  than  bis  eqnal  in  his 
Donp  Stan-  ^°^^  ""^  ^^^  popular  uiind,  as  was  shown  in  the  intense 
'°f'*^"''  "'"'  general  enthusiasm  shown  at  his  jjravB.  The 
Abbey.  funeral,  according  to  Dickens's  nrjjent  and  express 
desire  in  his  will,  was  strictly  private.  It  took  place  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  summer  morning,  the  grave  having  been  dug 
in  secret  the  night  before  ;  and  the  vast  solitary  apace  of  the 
Abbey  was  occupied  only  by  the  small  band  of  mourners,  and  the 
Abbey  Clergy,  who,  without  emy  music  except  the  occasional  peal 
of  the  organ,  read  the  funeral  service.  For  days  the  spot  was 
visited  by  thousands ;  many  were  the  flowers  strewn  upon  i 
unknown  hands ;  many  were  the  tears  shed  by  the  poorer  viaito 
He  rests  beside  Sheridan,  Garrick,  and  Henderson. 


BENJAMIN  UISIIAELI. 

1804-1881. 

'  I  ''HE  registry  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jewish  Sjn»r 
gogue,  No.  10  Bevis  Marks,  proves  the  younger  Dis- 
raeli to  have  been  bom  December  21,  1804,  although  the 
residence  of  his  father  at  that  time  is  not  given,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  now  tho  place  of  hia  birth.  It  was, 
according  to  the  various  biographers,  at  Hackney,  Islington, 
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Mary  Aie,  aod  Uloomsbiiry  Square,  and  it  ie  even  eaid 
tbat  Lord  Beacoimlield  jiimaelf  once  told  a  frieod  tbat  he 
-was  bom  iu  a  library  in  the  Adelplii.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  laliiigton  has  the  Ktrougeat  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  John  B.  JeafiVeson,  in  a  letter  to  the  London 
'  Standard,'  in  1881,  says  that  the  D'laraelia  were  living  in 
1803  behind  Canonbury  Tower  (see  Goldsmith),  that  while 
this  house  was  undergoing  repairs  they  lived  for  a  twelve- 
month next  door  to  Dr.  Jeaffresoii  (grandfather  of  this  writer), 
ia  Trinity  Row,  and  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  uuexpectedlj 

],  Dr.  JealFresou  being  the  medical  attendant. 
Dr.  B.  E.  Martin,  who  haa  in  many  ways  shown  hia  iu- 
I  this  work,  and  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  assiat- 
its  production,  has  learned  by  personal  inquiry  that 
"tte  membera  of  the  Jeaffreson  family  who  were  contempo- 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  and  who  were  his  playmates  in 
infancy,  always  believed  him  to  have  been  the  child  born  in 
Trinity  Kow  while  his  father  was  their  immediate  neighbor, 
although  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  name  of  D'laraeli  does  not  appear  in  the  Loudon  direo- 
tories  of  1804. 

This  Trinity  Row  house,  still  standing  in  1885,  but  known 
48  No.  215  Upper  Street,  Islington,  and  occupied  on  its  lower 
Boor  by  shops,  ia  remembered  as  having  been  '  n  well  look- 
ing dwelling'  in  the  early  part  of  thia  century,  its  front 
windows  commanding  a  view  of  Canonbury  Fields,  and  its 
back   windows   overlooking    its   own   moderately  extensive 


Benjamin  Disraeli  was  baptized  in  the  Church  of  St.  An- 

|.*BW,  Holborn,  July  13,  1817,  and  iu  the  regiatry  there  is 

Edeaoribed    as  '  From  King's    Road,  and   said   to  be   about 

l;*welve  yeara  of  age.'     The  elder  D'laraeli  ia  known  to  have 

Eoupied,  at  that  time,  the  houao  in  King's  Road,  nest  to  the 

Bomer  of  John  Street,  and  left  unchanged  in  1885  except 
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that  it  was  then  known  as  No.  22  Theobald's  Road.     King's!' 
Eoad  ran  from  Gray's  Tun  Road  to  Bedford  Row,  north  oP9 
Gray's  luu  Gardens.     Dr.  Martin  discovered  from  the  rate^'J 
books  that  Isaac  D'lsraeli  paid  rates  from  1817  to  182S  o 
the  house  on  the  corner  of  Iliirt  Street  and  Bloomsbm 
Square,    numbered  then  C  Bloomabury  Square,   but   ainoe'J 
changed  to  No,    5.     The    honse   now    No.    6    Bloomsbur 
Square,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  home  a 
the  D'Israelia,  was  then  No.  (i  A  or  6J.     All  this  is  provedJ 
by  the  records  of  the  Bedford  Estate,  in  which  BlooniBbm 
Square  lies,  as  well  as  by  statements   of  residents  of  the* 
house  for  many  years.      Benjamin,  therefore,  was  at  least  J 
twelve  years  of  age  when  hia  father  went  to  Bloomsburjf 
Square  ;  and  the  following  account  of  bis  '  visit  to  the  rooni 
in  which  he  was  bom'  must  be  considered  iu  the  light  o6M 
romance.     The  house  was  left  unaltered  in  18S5. 

Monti^  Corry  (Lord   Rowtoii)  told  me  that  not  long  ^''1 
Lord  Beaconafielil  visited  the  house  [in  Bloomshury  Square]  nud  J 
S  C  Hall'8    ^^^  leave  to  go  over  it,  which  was  granted,  aUhougb  I 
Betruapctt    the  attendant  had  no  iilea  that  the  courtesy  v 
Lite;  Ban-     tended  to  the  Prime   Minister.     He  sat  fot  son 
'^     ''  ■      pondering  aud  reflecting  —  a  grand  past  and  a  greatj 
future  opening  before  his  mental  vision  —  in  the  room  in  whidbl 
he  was  bom.     Once  I  met  the  two,  great  father  and  greater  soii^S 
at  one  of  the  receptions  of  Lady  fileasington.    It  is  certain  thiA^ 
from  the  first  to  the  fast  no  parent  ever  received  more  grateful 
reapeot  or  more  enduring  aiFection  from  a  child  ;  and  I  well  re- 
member that  on  the  evening  to  wMuh  I  refer,  the  devotion  of 
Benjamin  DiBraeH   to   Isaac   D'Ismeli,   apetially   noticed  by   all 
who  were  present,  was  classed  among  the  admirable  traits  of  th^ 
after  Prime  Minister. 

A  writer  in  '  Punch  *  sliortly  after  the  death  of  I^ord  I 
consfiold  says  that  he  went  to  a  dame's  school  in  Colebroofc.l 
Row,  Isiington,  kept  by  a  Miss  Palmer ;  and  he  is  known  to  j 
have  been  a  pupil  of  an  academy  since  called  Easex  I 
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I  Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  ail  miles  from  town, 
where  his  desk  and  room  were  carefully  preserved  inauy 
years  later.  When  a  very  young  man,  Disraeli  spent  a  year 
or  two  as  a.  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office  in  the  City,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Old  Jewry ;  but  his  home 
was  generally  in  his  father's  family,  in  town  or  in  Buckiug- 
hiimshire,  until  his  mairiage  witli  Mrs.  Lewis  in  1839,  when 
he  took  possession  of  her  house.  No.  1  Groavenor  Gate, 
corner  of  Park  Laue  and  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.  Here 
he  lived  until  her  death  in  1873.  This  house  was  still 
standing  in  1885. 

In  1873  Disraeli  moved  to  No.  2  Whitehall  Gardens ;  and 
in  1881  he  died  at  No.  19  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  facing 
South  Audley  Street. 


ISAAC  D'ISRAELI. 
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tTTR  only  home  of  Isaac  D'Israeli's  youth  was  his  father's 
honse  at  Enfield,  where  he  was  born,  and  where  he 
remained  until  his  maiTiage.  The  site  of  this  house  is 
unknown  to  the  local  historians ;  but  Ford,  in  his  '  Enfield,' 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  ground  since  occupied  by 
^kAc  terminns  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
^V  Ah  a  young  man  D'Isracli  came  now  and  then  to  London 
to  read  the  newspapers  in  the  St.  James's  Coffee  House  in 
St.  James's  Street  (see  Addison,  p.  7) ;  and  he  spent  many 
hours  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Elder  D'laraeli  by  his  Son  '  the  follow- 
ing story  ia  told  ;  — 

My  father,   who  had  lost  the  timidity  of  Ilia  childhood,  who 
by  nature  was  very  impulsive,  and  indeed  endowed  with  n  d^ree 
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of  volubility  which  ia  only  witnessed  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
which  never  deserted  liini  to  his  last  hour,  was  no  longer  t 


controlled.  EIh  conduct  was  decieire.  He  enclosed  Lis 
to  Dr.  JohnxoR  with  an  impassioned  state 
plaining,  which  he  ever  did,  that  he  liod  never  found  a  counsellor 
or  literary  friend.  He  left  his  packet  hiniseH  at  Bolt  CoTirt  [see 
Johbson],  where  he  was  received  by  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  the  doc- 
tor's well-koown  black  servant,  and  told  to  call  in  a  week.  Be 
aiire  that  he  waa  very  punctual  ;  but  the  packet  was  returned 
to  him  unopened,  with  a  message  that  the  illustrious  doctor  was 
ton  ill  to  read  anything.  The  unhappy  and  obscure  aspirant 
who  received  this  disheartening  message  accepted  it,  in  his  utter 
despondency,  aa  a  mechanical  excuse.  But,  alas  !  the  cause  was 
too  true  ;  and  a  few  weeks  after  the  great  soul  of  Johnson  q^uitted 

The  various  homeB  of  the  elder  D'laraeli  are  described  itn 
the  preceding  paper  (see  tho  younger  BisrA-Eli,  pp.  86-89).  " 

In  Bloomsbury  Square  be  wrote  'The  Curiosities  of 
Literature,'  Jind  kindred  works,  and  remained  until  he  took 
his  family  in  1835  to  Bradeubara  House,  Biickingh  amah  ire, 
where  he  died  in  1848,  A  letter  of  hia  was  written  to  tho 
Connteaa  of  Blessington,  but  without  date,  from  No.  1  St. 
James's  Place,  St.  Jarnes'B  Street;  and  iu  1835  both  father 
and  son  were  at  No.  31  A,  Park  Street,  Grosveuor  Square, 
near  the  corner  of  King  Street,  and  next  door  to  the  White 
Bear  public  house.     This  street  has  been  renumbered. 
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TT  is  not  now  known  when  or  under  what  circumstances 
■^  Drayton  first  saw  London ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  gathered 
concerning   bis  career   here   from   the   occasloual   personal 
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alliisiona  scattered  throughout  his  poems.  Accordiug  to 
Aubrey  he  '  hved  at  ye  bay-wiudowe  bouse  next  the  east 
end  of  St.  Dunatan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street.'  This  house, 
numbered  186  Fleet  Street,  was  standing  in  1885,  altered 
aiid  restored ;  but  Its  uest-door  neighbor  city-warda  atill 
showed  wliat  was  its  appearance  when  Drayton  occupied  it, 
aud  published  in  1608  au  edition  of  hia  'Puems'  'at  the 
Shop  of  John  Smithwick,  St.  Duuatau's  Church  Yard  under 
the  Dial!.'  This  churchyard,  facing  Fleet  Street,  was  the 
Paternoster  Eow  of  that  day,  and  much  frequented  by  book- 
aellera. 

Drajton  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  according  to 
Fuller  '  in  tbe  south  aisle  near  to  Chaucer's  grave  and 
Speuaer's,  where  his  monument  stands ; '  but  Dean  Stanley 
believea  that  he  lies  near  tbe  small  north  door  of  tbc  nave. 
Mr.  Marshall,  the  stonecutter  in  Fetter  Lane,  told  Aubrey 
that  the  lines  on  hia  'pious  marble  were  writ  by  Francis 
Quarles,  a  very  good  man.'  They  declare  that  his  name 
cannot  fade  ;  and  yet  when  Goldsmith  read  them,  a  century 
later,    he   confessed   that   he    had    never   heard    the   name 
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^XRTDEN  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Bushy  at  Westminster 
School  (see  Churohill,  p,  51),  where  is  still  carefully 
preserved  the  old  form  upon  which,  in  long  sprawling  school- 
boyish  lettei-a,  is  the  name  I  Dhydbn,  carved  by  his  own 
bands.  He  distinguished  himself  there  as  a  juvenile  poet, 
und  won  «  scholarship  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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AtcorUiog  to  Miiloue,  ha  return«d  to  Lomlon  in  1657/^ 
wheu  Scott  believes  that  he  lodged  with  Herringman  th*  M 
bookseller,  in  the  theu  New  Exchange,  destroyed  in  1737..  | 
Scott  also  throws  doubt  upou  the  stories  of  Dryden' 
at  a  '  threepenny  ordinary '  aud  being  '  clad  in  homely  dru^  1 
get,'  as  asaerted  hy  Sliiidwell  and  othere.  His  circuinstanoe&  I 
were  certainly  better  than  bis  earlier  biographera  would  I 
have  US  believe,  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  tbe  Earl  ■ 
of  Berkshire  a  few  yeara  later. 

The  date  of  DryJen's  loarriage  eluded  inquiries  of  Malons  1 
and  Scott.  He  was  married  by  licenw  in  the  Chnruh  €ii 
NotB  by  ^*'  S*i'^'ii">  ''y  Loiidoa  Stone  (as  appears  by  the  ■ 
PetorCuii-  register  of  that  Church),  oa  the  lat  December,  1663*  I 
JohuBon*  The  entry  of  the  license,  which  ia  dated  '  altimo  So*  m 
UvesurUie  ygjni,ig^'  I6fj3,  aud  is  in  the  office  of  the  Vicar- GeneratB 
DryileB.  „f  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  describes  bim  as  »■ 
paiisliiuiier  of  St.  Clement  Danes  of  about  the  age  of  thirty,  and  ] 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  [Howard]  as  twenty-five  and  of  tbe  pariah  I 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fielda.  The  poet's  signature  to  the  entry 
ia  written  '  Driden.' 

Scott  gives  the  date  of  this  marriage  as  1665.  Th^fl 
Church  of  St.  Swithii),  Cannon  Street,  was  destroyed  in'a 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  but  rebuilt  by  Wren. 

Peter  Cunningham,  with  his  usual  care,  in  his  'E^tplanft'l 
tory  Notes  to  Johnson's  Lives  of  tbe  Poets,'  traces  Dry-l 
den  to  his  different  London  homes,  and  shows  that  ' 
lived  from  1673  to  1682  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleefrl 
Street,  on  the  water  aide  of  tba  street,  in  or  near  Salisbury  I 
Court  (Rate  Booke  of  St,  Bride's,  lleet  Street) ;  and  front  1 
1682  to  1686  in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Long  AarrS 
facing  llose  Street.' 

The  Dryden  Press,  founded  a  century  and  a  half  a 
stood  in  188.1  at  No.  137  Long  Acre,  and  marked  the  Bite<1 
of  Dryden's  house  there. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Dryden  lived  once  in  Fetter*] 
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where  Otway  was  his  neighbor ;  but  the  only  authority 
;b  ia  a  mythical  story  of  a  combat  of  vit  between  him 
itwAy  (see  Otwat),  and  the  existence,  as  late  as  1885, 
of  a  curious  old  tablet  upon  the  quaint  little  house  at  No. 
16  Fetter  Lane,  over  Fleur-de-]ys  Court.'  ?\o  record  of  his 
occupancy  of  this  house  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  Drjden,  nor,  it  is  said,  in  the  parish  books.  By 
whom  and  when  tbe  stone  waa  placed  there  is  not  now 
known.     Its  inscription  reads  :  — 


Bob. 


Here  liT'd 
John  Drvden 

Bom  1831  — Died  1700 
Glorious  Johu  I 


Dryden  removed  to  hia  last  London  home,  Gerard  Street, 
in  1686. 

Drydens  house  .  .  .  was  the   fifth,  on   the  left  hand  coniiny 
from    Little    Newport    Street.      The   back   windows 
looked  npon  the  gardens  of  Leiceater  House,  of  which  Drydan, 
circumstance  our  poet  availed  himaelf  tu  pay  a  hand-   '^  "i^  ' 
some  compliment  to  the  noble  owner. 

This  house.  No.  43  Gerard  Street,  has  been  marked  by 
the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  gardens  in  its  rear 
hare  long  since  disappeared. 

One  daj,  Mr.  Rogers  took  Mi.  Moore  and  my  father  [Sydney 
Smith]  home  in  his  carriage,  and  insisted  on  showiog  tbeni  by  the 
way  Dryden'a  house,  in  some  obscure  street.    It  was 
very  wet ;    the  house   looked  much  like  other  old  inad'^  mV 
houHes,  and   having  thin   shoes  on  Ihey  both  remon-  S^v^gjioe. 
Itrated,  but  in  vain.     Rogers  got   out.  and  stood  es-  Bniltii, 
pecting  them.     '  Ah,  you  see  why  Rogers  don't  mind 
getting  out,'  exclaimed  my  lather,  laughing  and   leaning  out  of 
Ihe  carriage ;     he  ha£  got  goloshes  un  :  but,  Rogers,  lend  us  each 
s  golosh,  and  we  will  then  stand  on  one  leg  and  admire  as  long 
if>  you  please. 


I 
I 
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Drydea  died  at  No.  43  Gorard  Street,  May  1,  1700. 

His  family  were  preparing  to  bury  him  with  the  decency  be- 
coming their  limited  circumstances,  when  Charles  Montague,  Lord 
Jefceya,  aud  other  men  ol'  equality  made  a  Hubscription 
Ih7dea,         for  a  puhliu  funural.     The  body  of  the  poet  was  then 

'"'  "  removed  to  the  Pbysiciaiie'    Hall  [now  destroyed  ;  it 

stood  on  the  weat  side  of  Warwick  Lane,  Pateruoster  Row],  where 
it  was  embalmed,  and  lay  iti  state  till  the  I3th  day  of  May,  twelve 
daja  after  hip  decease.  Oa  that  day  the  celebrated  Dr.  Garth  pro- 
nonnoed  a  Latin  oration  over  the  remains  of  bis  departed  friead, 
which  were  then  with  uonsiderahlc  state,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music  and  attended  by  a  numerous  procesaion  of  carriages,  trans- 
ported to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  deposited  between  the  graves 
of  Chaucer  and  Cowley. 

Johnson,  in  hia  '  Lives  of  the  Poota,'  fjuotes  from  a  '  Life 
of  CoDgrove,'  printed  in  1730,  which  on  the  titlepage  is  said 
to  contain  '  some  very  curious  Memories  of  Mr.  Drydeu  and 
His  Family,'  a  remarkable  account  of  Dryden'a  funeral  and 
of  a  practical  joke  played  by  Lord  Jeffreys  upon  the  mourn- 
ing friends,  which  appears  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
although  it  has  been  often  repeated.  From  this  statement 
it  would  seem  that  Dr.  Garth  — 

finished  hia  oration  with  a  superior  grace,  to  the  Innd  acclama- 
tions of  mirth  which  inspired  the  mixed,  or  rather  mob,  auditors. 
The  procession  began  to  move ;  a  numerous  tram  of  coaches  at- 
tended the  lieaise,  but,  good  God  !  in  what  disorder  can  only  be 
espresaed  by  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  soon  after  published,  entitled 
'  Dryden's  Funeral."  At  last  the  corpse  arrived  at  the  Abbey, 
which  was  all  unlighted.  No  oi'gan  played;  no  anthem  sung; 
only  two  of  the  suiging  boys  preceded  the  corpse,  who  snng  an 
Ode  of  Horace,  with  each  a  small  candle  in  hia  hand.  The  butch- 
ers and  other  mob  broke  in  like  a  deluge,  so  that  only  about 
eight  or  ten  gentlemen  could  get  admission,  and  those  forced 
to  cut  their  way  with  their  swords  drawn.  The  coffin  in  this 
disorder  was  let  down  into  Chaucer's  grave,  with  as  much  confu- 
sion and  as  little  ceremony  as  was  possible,  every  one  glad  to  save 
themselves  from  the  gentlemen's  swords  or  the  chibs  of  the  mob.   , 
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Dryilen  was  n  frequenter  of  Will's  (Coffee  House  in  liow 
Street  (see  Addison,  p.  7),  where,  after  hia  two-o'clock  din- 
ner, he  was  in  the  habit  of  going  and  occupying  his  estab- 
lished  chair,  his  right  to  whiuh  no  man  was  bold  enough  to 
dispute.  It  was  placed  by  the  window  in  auoimer,  by  the 
fire  ill  winter ;  and  from  it  he  prouounced  liis  opinions  of  men 
.;uid  books,  surrounded  by  his  crowd  of  admiring  listeners, 
pretended  to  agree  with  him,  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Dryden's  mixture  of  Himplitity,  good-nature,  and  good  opinion 
of  himself  ia  here  seen  in  a  very  agreealile  manner.     It  must  not 
be  omitted  that  it  was  to  this  house  [Will's]  Pope  was  _      ,  _. 
taken  when  a  boy,  by  his  own  desire,  on  purpose  to  get  Town, 
a  sight  of  the  great  man,  which  he  did.     According  to 
Pope,  lie  was  plump,  with  a  fresh  color,  and  a  down  look,  and  iiot 
very  converaible.     It  appeals,  however,  that  what  he  did  say  was 
much  to  the  purpose  ;  and  a  contemporary  mentions  his  conver- 
sation on  that  account  as  cue  of  the  few  things  for  which  the  town 
was  deBJTable.     Me  waa  a  temperate  man,  though  he  Jraiik  with 
Addison  a  great  deal  more  than  he  used  to  do,  probably  so  far  as 
to  hasten  his  eud. 

In  Covent  Garden  to-night,  fioin*  to   fetch  home  my  wife,  I 
stopped  at  the  great  Coffee  House  there  [Will's],  where  I  never  was 
before,  where  were  Dryden,  Ihe  poet,  I  knew  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  all  the  Wits  of  the  town,  and  Harris  the  ^^''toi. 
player  [Joseph  Harris],  and  Mr.  Honle  of  our  College.  V^if^"''' 
And  had  I  had  time  then  or  could  at  uther  times,  it 
will  be  good  coming  thither,  for  there,  I  perceive,  is  veiy  witty 
aad  pleasant  discourse.     But  I  could  not  tarry,  and  as  it  was  late, 
tbey  were  all  ready  to  go  away. 

m  One  of  the  moat  uncomfortable  of  Dryden'e  London  espe- 
bfences  was  tbo  severe  boating  he  received  ono  night  in  1()T9 
ill  Rose  Street,  Covant  Garden,  after  he  had  left  Will's. 
Although  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  was  otfered  for  '  the  per- 
petrators of  tho  outrage,'  they  were  never  legally  punished. 
There  seems   to  be  no  question,  however,  that    Sochoster 
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instigated  the  deed,  enraged  by  a  satire  which  he  attributed 
to  Dryden,  but  which  was  written  by  another  man.  Rose 
Street,  running  from  No.  II  Long  Acre  to  No.  2  Garrick 
Street  at  its  junctiou  with  King  Street,  haa  been  greatly 
changed  since  Dryden'a  lulventures  there,  although  one  or 
two  old  buildings  still  standing  in  the  crooked,  miserable 
little  street  iu  1885  were  no  doubt  witnesses  of  the  memo- 
rable assault.  A  modern  tavern  bearing  the  old-fashioned 
name  of  The  Lamb  and  Flag  was  built  about  1880  iu  Rose 
Street,  facing  Garrick  Street. 

Drydeu  was  fond  of  the  mulberry  tarts  that  were  in  his 
day  a  specialty  of  the  Mulberry  Gardene,  upon  the  site  of 
which  Buckingham  PaJace  was  built. 


TOM  D'UEFEY. 


16 1723. 
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/^F  Tom  D'Urfey'a  career  in  London  or  elsewhere  almost 
^^  nothing  is  known  except  what  is  contained  in  No.  67 
of  the  'Guardian'  (Thursday,  May  28,  1713),  when  Mr. 
Addison,  under  a  text  from  Horace,  'Blush  not  to  patronize 
the  Muse's  skill,'  makes  a  plea  for  help  for  D'Urfoy  iu  his 
impoverished  old  age,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  'enriched 
our  language  with  a  multitude  of  rhymes,  and  bringing 
words  together,  that  without  his  good  offices  would  never 
have  been  a<;quainted  with  one  another,  ao  long  as,  it  hnd 
been  a  tongue  ; '  and  adds  that  his  old  friend  '  angles  for 
a  trout  the  best  of  any  man  iu  England  : '  surely  reason 
enough  for  his  meriting  the  charity  of  his  fellow-men. 
From  this  paper  it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  most  agreeable 
companion  ;  that  Charles  II.  had  been  seen  leaning  c 
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shoulder  mace  tlmi  ooecv  1 
and  tliat  mmaj  an  ha 
repotatioD  in  luB  ovn  eoaatj  In-  pnundng  to  hiTe  been  in 
compaoT  with  Tom  D'Urfej  in  town.  Aft^  Imiug  written 
more  odea  than  Horace,  and  iboiit  four  times  as  msnj  cxnt- 
edies  as  Terence,  he  w^  when  AAiiaoa  fitoBd  tea  in  1713^ 
Id  great  difficulties.  He  liTed,  boverer,  ten  jeaus  loiter, 
and  continued  to  write  until  hia  dekdi,  in  171^3.  The  time 
of  his  birtfa  is  uabnowti.  He  wm*  buned  in  $t  J&mes's 
Church,  Piccadilly,  where  ia  a  tablet  to  his  mentorr,  said 
to  have  been  erected  br  Sir  Hicfaaid  Sted&  It  cootaioB 
aimplT  his  name  and  the  date  of  his  death,  and  is  on  the 
soatb  wall  of  the  church,  on  the  outside,  under  the  rtoi^ 
tower  and  nearly  opposite  the  little  door  leading  from 
Jermyu  Street  to  the  disused  grarevard.  Like  so  many 
ohjecta  of  interest  in  London,  it  is  entirely  concealed  from 
the  public  by  an  nnsightly  and  unneceasaiy  high  brick 
wall. 

D'Urfey  b  said  to  have  found  the  suggestions  for  his 
'  Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy '  at  a  convivial  meeting  held  at 
the  Queen's  Anna  Tavern,  Newgate  Street.  This  iun  was 
standing  until  within  a.  few  years  at  Xo.  70  Newtpite  Street. 
It  had  an  entrance  on  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The  Xew  Poat- 
Office  buildings  were  erected  on  its  site. 
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*/~*EORGE  ELIOT'  came  to  London  in  1851,  and  for 
^-^  two  years  made  hor  home  with  the  Chapmrins  at  No. 
U2  Strand,  near  Wellington  Street,  —  a  house  rich  in  the 
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literiLry  nsaociatiuns  of  two  ceuturies.  A  tourist's  ticket  1 
office  iu  1885,  it  wtw,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  fa- 1 
naoiiB  Turk's  Head  Coffee  House,  fretjiientod  by  so  many  I 
diatinguiahed  men  (Bee  Da.  .Iohnson). 

White  living  hero.  Miss  Evans  wrote  a  number  of  essays 
for  the  '  Westrainater  Review,'  liesidea  doing  editorial  work  ; 
and  here  she  first  made  the  acquaiotaace  of  Ueorge  Henry 
Lewes  and  tuauy  of  tlie  literary  lights  of  her  time.  ■ 

Lowes  find  Misa  Evana  lived  for  ti  while  at  No.  16  Bland- J 
ford  Square,  where  she  wrote,  among  other  hooka,  '  Komola'    ' 
and  '  Feli\  Holt '  in  a  quiet  old-faahioned  house  not  far  from 
Reg     t     Park   a  i    till  standing  in  1885,  hardly  uhanged 
1  p  t         of  it.     The   Priory,    No.    21  North 

B     k  &    J  h       \V     d,  to  which  they  removed  in  1865,  aQd.y 

1         th  y  d  until  Lewes  died,  in  1878,  wi 

wh  t  alt  ed  1  a  1  ter  tenant,  who  enlarged  and  beautir'S 
fi  d    t      It  w  1885  one  of  the  characteristic  villas  at^ 

th  t    har    t       t     1    ality,  plain,  substantial,  and  in  groundi 

ft       w        h  t       t  completely   from   the   gaze 
passer-by. 

Here,   in   the    pleasant    dwelling-rooms    decorated   by   Owelty 
Jones,  might  l>e  met,  at  her  Sunday  afternoon  receptions,  some 

of  the  most  eminent  men  in  literatnre,  art,  and  science. 

For   the   rest   her   life   flowed   on  its   even  tenor,  its 

routine  being  rigidly  regular.     The  morning  till  luncb    , 
woinan  time  was  invarialily  devoted  to  writing  ;  in  lie  after-  i 

noon  she  either  went  ont  foraquiet  drive  of  about  tirtt] 
hears,  or  she  took  a  walk  with  Lewes  in  Begenfa  Park.    Themg 
the  etrange-lookiug  couple  —  she  with  a  uertain  sibylline  a 
not  unlike  some  unkempt  Polish  refugee  of  vivacious  manners- 
might  be  seen  swinging  their  arms,  as  they  hurried  along  a1 
afl  rapid  as  their  talk. 

George  Willis  Cooke,   in    hia    'George  Eliot'  (ehap.   ■ 
p.  79),  thus  describes  '  The  Priory ' :  — 


HathMe 


folloviDg 


Hen  Uo  Tk  Bod^ 


Bom  32Dd  Xonmber,  IS19 
Died  23nd  Uecembel,  ISSO. 
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I  Within,  all  was  reflnement  and  good  taste  ;  there  were  flowers 
Bin  the  windows,  the  ftirniture  was  plain  and  eubatantiul,  while 
K^reat  simplicitj  reigned  eupreme.  Tlie  liouse  bad  two  Gtories  and 
■  «  basement.  On  the  first  ttoor  were  two  drawing-roome,  a  small 
W  reception  room,  a  dining-room,  and  Mr.  Iiewes's  etiidy.  .  .  The 
I  Kcond  floor  contained  the  atady  of  George  Eliot,  whiuh  was  a 
I  plain  room,  not  large.  ItH  two  front  windowa  looked  into  the 
I  garden,  and  there  were  bookcases  around  the  walls,  and  a  writing-  ' 
E  desk.  All  things  about  the  house  indicated  simple  tast£B,mod' 
r  erate  needs,  and  a  plain  method  of  life. 

I       '  George  Eliot '  waa  married  to  John  Walter  Croas  at  St. 
r  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  May   6,  1880,  but  died 
I-  in  her  huaband's  bouse.  No.   4   Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  De- 
cember 22  of  the  aame  year,  aitd  was  buried  in  Higbgate 
Cemetery. 

The  grave,  in  the  new  portion  of  the  cemetery  overlooking 
Xondon,  is  covered  by  a  plain  gray  granite  abaft  bearing  the 
Ebllowing  simple  inscription  :  — 

'  Of  those  immortal  dead  who  still  live  on 

in  minds  made  bettor  l-y  llicir  preaouce. 

Hflrp  I.i.-a  Tlie  Body 


JOHN   EVELYH. 


JOHN  EVELYN. 


EVELYN'S    earlicHt  recorded  osaociations  with    London 
are  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

I  repaired  witli  my  brother  to  the  Tearnie  to  goe  into  the 
new  lodgingB  (that  were  formerly  ill  Essex  Court),  being  a  very 
Evelyn's  handsome  apartment  just  over  against  the  Hall  Court, 
DiKty,  iMo.  (,„t  f(„[j.  (Niyre  of  stayrea  high,  w'cli  gave  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fairer  i)roBpect. 

Evelyn  waa  married  in  1647  ;  and  an  entry  in  his  Diary, 
the  next  year,  shows  him  to  have  been  then  a  reBideut  of 
Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  which  came  to  him  through  hia  wife, 
and  waa  liia  home  for  aloLOst  half  n  century. 

Oct.  7,  I(i65,  —  Then  to  Mr.  Kvelyn'B  .  .  .  and  here  he  showed 
me  hia  gardens,  whith  are,  for  variety  of  evei^reena  and  hedged 
holly,  the  finest  things  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  . ,.  . 

Nov.  fi,  1665,  —  By  water  to  Deptford,  and  there  made  a  visit 
to  Mt.  Evelyn,  who,  among  other  things,  showed  me  soine  eieel- 
Poiiys'ii  ^"^  paintings  in  little,  in  distemper,  in  Indian  incke, 
Wtoij,  isas.  water  colours,  graeving,  and,  above  all,  the  whole 
BKcret  of  mezzo-tints,  and  the  manner  of  it,  whith  is  very  pretty, 
and  good  things  done  with  it.  .  .  .  In  line,  a  most  excellent  peei 
son  he  h,  and  must  lie  allowed 
but  he  may  well  he  so,  being  a  i 

Sayes  Court  was  near  the  Government  Docks  at  Deptford. 
It  was  taken  down,  according  to  Lysoaa,  in  1728  or  1723, 
and  the  Workhouse  built  upon  its  site.  This  poor-house, 
looking  much  older  than  its  actual  age,  and  believed  by 
many  of  the  residents  in  Deptford  to  have  been  the  original 
house  occupied  by  Evelyn  and  by  Peter  the  <Jreat,  was  still 


.  .  In  line,  a  most  c 
a  little  for  a  little  c 
lan  so  much  above  others. 
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standing  in  188a,  at  the  end  of-  flip  miidem  Czar  Street, 
Evelyn  Street,  and  was  the  home  lif-^poor  old  men  and  wo- 
men, —  subjecta  of  the  private  charity- of  AY.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq., 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  A  amail  putch  sf  ground  used 
as  the  garden  of  this  house  was  all  that  ^jos.-hft,  in  any- 
thing like  their  natnral  state,  of  Evelyn's  famoii a  plantations, 
while  a  larger  iKirtion  had  been  transformed  intc  "a  pnblic 
recreation  grouud,  reached  from  Evelyn  Street  bySayes 
Court  Street.  Evelyn's  hedges,  orangeries,  and  groves  .i^ 
all  disappeared. 

■  Evelyn,  through  his  Diary,  is  easily  traced  to  hia  various' 

eiding-places  in  town. 

'..  10,  1C58.  —  I  uuiie  with  my  wife  and  family  to  London; 

Doke  lodgings  at  the  3  Fiiatbera  in  Euasell  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
for  nil  the  winter,  my  sonne  being  very  unwell. 

No  trace  of  the  sign  of  the  Three  Feathers  is  to  be  found 

■day. 

March  24,  16(>2.  —  I  returned  home  with  my  whole  family, 
which  had  beun  most  part  of  the  winter  aince  October  at  London 
in  lodgings,  neere  the  Abbey  of  Westminster. 

Nov.  17,  1683.  — I  took  a  hnnse  in  Villiers  Street  [Strand], 
York  Buildings,  for  the  winter,  having  many  important  concerns 
to  despatch,  and  for  the  education  of  my  daughters. 

f  In  1686  he  '  came  to  lodge  at  Whitehall  in  the  Lord  Privy 
iBeales  Loddglngs.'  He  spent  the  winter  of  16i)0  iu  Soho 
Square,  then  King's  Square. 

Jnly  19,  1699. — Am  now  removing  myfaroilyto  amore  con- 
venient house  here,  in  Dover  Street,  where  I  have  the  remainder 
tfaleasit. 
I   .Peter  Cunningham,  consulting  the  rate  books  of  St.  Mar- 
1%'b,  discovers  this  house  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  to  have 
been  altout  '  nine  doors  up.  on  the  east  side.' 

Elvelyn,  in  I6S4,  described  the  Mulberry  Gardens  in  St. 
Suaea'a  Park,   on   the  site  of  which  stands  the  northern 
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portion  of  Buckingham  Palace  (see  Drydbs,  p.  96),  as  'ya  1 
only  place  of  refreshment 'in  ye  towoe  for  persons  of  ye  b 
quality  to  be  excaedtngly  cheated  at.'    The  large  number  of  I 
phicea  of  refrcshiaoat  in  Loudon  to-day  where  persons  of  the  I 
boBt  quality  rpuy'be  cheated  at,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
significaiit  sigBS  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Evelyo.jilBO  records  h>8  dining  (Nov.  30,  1G94)  at  Poa-  1 
tack's. 'i-nAbchurch  Lane,  with  the  Royal  Society,  No  traoo  i 
of  Potifock's  ia  now  left. 


MICHAEL  FARADAT. 


TIj"ABADAY  was  born  at  Newington,  but  was  taken  as  »1 
child  to  Jacob's  Wells  Mews,  Charles  Street,  Manchester  i| 
Square,    in  1796,   where   his  family  lived   for  some  years. 
Charles  Street,  Manchester  Square,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Charles  Street,  Portman  Square,  its  near  neighbor.     It 
was  that  part  of  the  present  George  Street  running  from 
Spanish  Place  to  Thayer  Street ;  and  Jacob's  Wells  Mew^J 
little  changed  in  appearance  since  that  time,  was  still  f 
called  in  1883,   and  on  the  south  side   of  George  StreekB 
From  1804  to  1812  the  young  Faraday  was  apprenticed  t 
n  bookseller,  at  No.  2  Blandford  Street,  Portman  Square,J 
where  the  same  business  was  carried  on  seventy  years  later.H 
The  hoTiae  was  raised  one  story  in  the  summer  of  1884, 
is  marked  by  the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  1613  Faraday  was  assigned  apartments  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  No.  21  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  still  in  the 
same  place  in  1885  ;  and  here  he  lived  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
After  his  retirement  in  1858,  he  went  to  a  house  on  Hampton 
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Jourt  Grecii,    whore,  iiine  jenrs  later,   be  died.     He  was 
in  Highgate  Cemetery ;  a  plain    stoue  agaiust  the 
!tBt  wail,  about  the  centre  of  tUe  old  part  of  the  cemetery, 
VciarkiDg  bis  grave. 

'tis  aa  origioal  meuiber  of  tlie  AthenaiutQ  Club. 


GEOEGE  FAEQUHAR 

1678-L707. 


[  "pARQUHAR  settled  in  London  in  1696,  when  he  began 
I  ■*-  hia  career  as  a  writer  for  the  etage.  HLb  firat  play, 
f*Love  in  a  Bottle,'  was  produced  at  Drary  Lane  in  1698. 
About  1700  Farquhar  first  met  Mrs.  Oldfield,  as  de- 
ftjKribed  by  Dr.  Doran  in  hia  '  Annuls  of  the  Stage '  (vol.  i. 
Bphap.  xiv.). 

The  time  is  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  scene  ia 

E  Mitre  Tavern,  St.  James's  Market,  kept  by  one  Mis.  Voss.  .  .  . 

On  the  threshold  of  the  open  door  stand  a  couple  of  guests,  .  .  . 

The  one  ii  a  gay,  rollicking  young  fellow,  smartly  dressed,  a  senii- 

military  look  about  bini,  good-hutuor  rippling  on  his  face,  combined 

-with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  delight.     Hie  sight  and  he.'kring 

fecie  wholly  concentrated  on  that  enchanted  and  enchanting  i^irl 

■frho,  unmindful  of  aught  but  the  '  Scomfu!  Lady,'  continues  still 

iding  aloud  that  rattling  comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

.  .  Captain  Farquhar,  at  whatever  passage  in  the  phiy,  betrayed 

ince  by  hia  involuntary  applause.    The  girl  loots  towards 

■e  pleased  than  abashed  ;  and  when  the  Captain  pronounced 

'  that  there  was  stuff  in  her  for  an  exquisite  actress,  the  flattered 

thing  clasped  her  hands,  glowed  at  the  prophecy,  and  protested 

in  her  tnm,  that  of  all  conditions  it  was  the  one  she  wished  most 

oidently  to  fnlfiL 


HENRY   FIELDING, 


St.  James's  Market  considerably  reduced  in  size  an<f  J 
importance,  still  exists  between  Jermjn  Street,  Cliai'lea 
Street-,  the  present  Regent  street,  and  the  HaymarketjS 
but  the  Mitre  Tavern  theie  is  not  mentioned  by  Stow,,! 
Strype,  or  in  '  The  hew  \  lew  of  London'  (1708),  it  doea  aoi\ 
appear  on  tiny  of  the  old  maps,  and  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found, 

Farqubar,  sufl'ering  in  body,  and  on  his  death-bed,  wrote! 
his  'Beau's  Stratagem'  in  six  weeks,  and  lived  only  to  heacl 
sf  its  brilliant  success.  He  died  in  April,  1707,  only  a  short] 
time  after  its  triumphant  production  at  the  Haymarket,  anda 
was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martiu-in-the-Fields," 

The  following   touching  letter  to  his  friend  Wilkes  waa  ^ 
his  valedictory  : — 
Clhhtir'a  Dear  Bob,  —  I  have  not  anything  lo  leave  to  per-  J 

petuate  my  memory  but  twu  helplesa  girls.     Luuk  uponj 
them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  who  was  to  the  lart  | 
G.  Faequbab. 


moment  of  his  life  thine. 


HENRY   FIELDING. 


1707-1754. 

'C'lELDING  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  t 
-'-      when  he  first  settled  in  Loudon,  and  began 
career  as  u  writer  for  the   stage.     In  February,   1735,  faftl 
was  living  in    Buckingham    Street,    Strand.     In    1737   hft« 
became  a  student  of  the   Middle  Temple,  and  was  calledJ 
to  the  Bar  three  years  later,  when  'chambers  were  assignej 
to  hira  in  Pump  Court.' 

Sir  Roger  ile  Ctiverley,  walking  in  the  Temple  Qaidea  t 
disooursing  with  Mr.  Spectator  about  the  beauties  in  hoops  a 
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■^patches  who  are   eauuteriiig  over   thu   grara,   is  just  as  lively  a 
■figure  to  me,  as  old  Samuel  Johnson  rolling  through  the  fog 
■vith  the  Scotch  gentleman  at  bis  heels,  on  their  way 
|to  Dr.  Ooldsmith's  in  Brick  Court  ;  or  Harty  Fielding,  book  IL 
witli  inked  ruffles,  and  a  wet  towel   round  his  head,       ''' 
dashing  off  articles   for   the  Covent  Garden   Journal,  whOe  the 
printtr'a  boy  is  asleep  in  the  passage. 

It  ia  an  eatabliabed  fact  that  the  '  Covent  Garfletk  Jour- 
nal' bad   DO   esistence    until    long  after    Fielding  left  the 
Temple;  but   Fielding   raigbt   have   dasbed  off  'copy'  for 
i  other  publicoliou  at  that  period,  iiB  Thackeray,  never 
ftvery  accurate  about  dntos  and  detail^  deecribes ;  and  the 
l.picture  drawn  of  him  with  the  wet  towel,  and  the  printer's 
Bdevil  enoriug  on  the  stairs,  is  too  good  to  be  destroyed. 

It   has   now   been   ascertained   that   the   marriage   [Fielding's 
econd  murriage]    took  place  at  St.  Benet's,  Paul's  WbarF,  an 
Ivbecure  little  uhurcb  in  the  City,  at  present  surren- 
l^red  to  a  Wekb  congregation,  but  at  tiiat  time  .  .  .    ug'ti^n^ 
n  request  for  unions  of  a  private  character.  ^^'"5' 
'  The  date  in  the  register  ia  the  27tli  November,  1747. 
.  .  .  Either  previously  to  this  occasion  or  immediately  after  it. 
Fielding  seems  to  have  taken  two  rooms  in  a.  house  in  Back  Lane, 
Twickenham,  not  tar  from  the  site  of  Copt  HalL    In  1873  this 
Ljtouse  was  still  standing,  a  quaint  old-fashioned  wooden  strnc- 
Vtore.  .  .  .  Now  [1S83]  it  no  longer  exists,  and  a  row  of  cotu^es 
Ibccupies  the  site. 

St.  Benet's   still   remained   in    1885  on    Upper  Thames 
Street,  comer  of  Rennet's  Hill. 

Mr,  Dobson  shows  that  Fielding  must  have  entered  upon 
lis  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  early  in  December,  1748, 
i  document  bearing  date  December  9  of  that  year 
I  describing  him  as  'Henry  Fielding,  Esq.,  of  Bow  Street. 
1  Covent  Garden.'  He  then  occupied  the  house  upon  the 
I  wte  of  which  the  police  station  has  been  built.  Cunningham 
liuid  other  writers  assert  that  'Tom  Jonea'  was  written  in 
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[1707-1751,  ' 


Bovf  Street;  but  as  it  was  published  in  Februaiy,  1749,  I 
only  a  month  or  two  after  his  taking  np  his  residence  there,  1 
this  can  hardly  be  true.  In  Bow  Street  was  Fielding's  town  I 
home  until  he  went  to  Lisbon,  in  1754,  to  die.  He  epent  i 
the  summer  monthij  in  a,  cottage  at  Fordhook, 

Henry   Fieldiny,    the    Cervantes    of    England,   resiiled    occ»-  I 
aionally,  during  the  last  mournful  year  of  bin  life,  at  Fordhook, 

situated  on  the  Ushridge  Koad,  at  the  distance  of  1 
Fauikuu'a  about  a  inlle  from  the  village  of  Acton,  at  the  eastern  1 
EnSig^fln'd  extremity  of  Ealmg.  Fielding,  whose  pen  had  been 
^mwiek.  j^ijy  Hoarce  of  so  much  heartfelt  mirth,  waa  now  op- 
pressed by  a  complication  of  disorders,  which  threw 
a  cloud  oyer  his  fancy,  and  would  have  subjugated  the  whole 
powers  of  a  mind  lees  vivacious  and  elastic. 

IVedTiesday,   July  26,  1T54. —  On   this   day   the   most   melaa-  i 
choly  Sim  I  ever  beheld  arose,  and  found  me  awake  ut  my  hontt  J 

at  Fordhook.  ...  At  twelve  precisely  my  coach  w 
Joiunal  of  3^  ^^^  door,  wLtch  I  was  no  sooner  told  than  I  kiasec^.l 
iZtoil^TM.  °'y  children  all  around,  and  went  into  it  with  sometj 
little  resolution.  My  wife,  who  behaved  more  like  C] 
heroine  and  philosopher,  though  at  the  same  time  the  tendered  | 
mother  in  the  world,  and  my  eldest  daughter,  followed  i 
eome  friends  with  us,  and  others  here  took  their  leave,  and  I  a 
heard  my  behavior  uppluaded,  with  many  murmurs  and  praise^  I 
to  which  I  well  knew  I  had  no  title,  as  all  other  such  philosopheni  1 
may,  if  they  have  any  modesty,  confess  on  a  like  occasion. 

Thorne,  in  his  '  Hand-Book,'  says   that    Fielding  at  c 
time  occupied  an  old  liout^e  on  Barnes  Common,  known 
Milbourue  House;  and   there  is  a  tradition   that  he  Ih 
for  a  short   period  in  Beaufort   Buildings,  opposite  Exeter  1 
Street,  Stmnd. 

He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Bedford  Coffee  Hoos^  i 
under  the  Piazza,  Coveut  Garden  (see  Chubchill,  p.  51). 


JOHN   fLETClIEK. 


JOHN  FLETCHER. 


1579-1625. 


'  npHE  plQce  of  Fietcher'a  birth  ia  not  known  to  ns,"  ami 
almost  nothing  of  his  peraonal  history  in  or  out  of 
London,  except  that  he  lived  iu  the  ulosest  intimacy  with 
Beaumont  on  the  Bunkside  (see  Braumukt),  and  that  be 
was  buried  in  the  Chureh  of  St.  Mary  Overy  (St  Saviour's), 
Soutbwark,  at  the  end  of  London  Bridge,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  of  London  ohurchea,  although  but 
little  of  the  original  building  m  now  left. 

OldufiC.  —  I  knew  Fletcher,  my  friend  Fletcher,  and  his  maid 
Joan  ;  I  aliall  never  fotget  him. ;  I  liave  aupped  with,  siiadwsll'a 
Mm  at  hia  house  on  the  Bahkaide  ;  he  loved  a  I'ut  loin  ^^  ^"'' 
of  pork  of  all  thiuga  in  the  world  ;  and  Joan,  hia  maid,  ^^"e  i. 
.  had  her  heer-glasa  of  aauk,  and  we  all  kisaed  her  ;  fiiitb,  und  were 
IB  mcTiy  oa  passed. 

In  the  great  plague  1625,  a  knight  of  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  iu- 
Tited  him  [Flelfiher]  into  the  country.    He  stayed  hut  to  make 
himselfe  a  suit  of  cloathes,  and  while  it  was  makeing,  Aubrey's 
fell  sick  of  the  plague  and  dyed.     This  I  had  from  L'''™' 
his  tayler  who  ia  now  a  very  old  man,  and  ckrke  of  St.  Mary 
Overj's. 

In  this  church  [St.  Mary  Overy"?]  was  interred,  without  any 
memorial,  that  eminent  Dnunatick  Poet,  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  aon 
I   to  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  who  dyed  of  the  Plague,  Aubrey's 
j   thelSthof  Augu8t,1625.    When  I  searched  the  Regis-  aom7"' 
I   ler  of  this  Pariah  in  1670  for  hia  obit  for  the  use  of  Mr.  '''"■'- 
Anthony  &  Wood,  the  Parish  Clerk,  aged  above  eighty,  told  me 
that  he  was  his  Tayler,  and  that  Mr.  Fletcher  staying  for  a  suit 
of  cloaths  liefore  he  retired  into  the  country,  Death  stopped  his 
I  journey  aud  laid  him  low  here^ 
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A  few  years  ago  Fletcher's  imme  and  the  date  of  hia  death 
were  engraved  upon  a  stone  iu  the  pavement  of  the  choir  of 
St.  Saviour's,  although  the  esact  spot  where  hia  bones  lie 
is  not  recorded. 


1617-1587. 

"pOX'S    'History    of  the   Acta  and   Mouumenta   of  the 
"*-      Church,'  more  familiarly  known  as  the  'Book  of  the 
Martyrs,'  was  published  in  1553,  the  last  year  of  the  rei, 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  was  written,  it  is  said,  while  Fox  waa  -■ 
living  in  the  famous  Grub  Street.    Grnb  Street,  in  the  pariBh    , 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  was  composed  of  mean  low  houses, 
old  even  in  the  Biiteeatb  century,  tenanted  by  uompileni  of   ' 
pamphlets,  penny  and  halfpenny  papers,  and  '  critioks  run  to 
seed,'  and  gave  its  name,  from  the  nature  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  a  class  of  writing  which  was  neither  exalted  nor  pure. 
It  lies  between  Fore  Street  and  Chiswell  Street,  and  has 
now  been  called  Milton  Street,  iu  honor  of  the  author,  who 
emphatically  had  no  connection  or  association  with  the  orig- 
inal  Grub    Street  or  its  literature''    Its  old   houses  have 
entirely  disappeared. 

After  the  accession  of  Mary,  Fox  left  England,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  beginning,  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1565  he 
was  an  inmate  of  the  household  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  town  mansion  was  then  the  Charter  House, 
at  the  head  of  Aldersgate  Street,  which,  taken  from  the 
Church  by  Henry  VIII.,  did  not  become  a  school  until  1611, 
when  James  was  king  (see  Addison). 

Fox  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  ia  said  to  have  held  foi 
a  short  time  the  living  of  St.  Giles,  Grippl^ate,  where  he  i 
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B  buried  in  1587.    A  mural  tablet  witli  a  Latin  inscnption 

a  erected  to  his  memory  in  tlie  oburuli,  and  is  still  to  be 

seeu    tbere.      St.    Gilea's,  one   of  the   few   remaining   ctty 

L  cburcbeB  wbicb  escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  was  built 

n  154:5. 

Paul's  CrosB  stood  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Paul's  Cburch- 

f  yard,  a  few  yarda  east  of  Canon  Alley.     The  congregation 

rsliipped  in  tbe  open  air. 


SIK   PHILIP   FRANCIS. 

1 740-181 S. 

T7RANCIS,   in  ITS.'],  was  sent  to  Paul's  School,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Cathedral 
!  (aee  Milton). 

Much  of  his  youth  waa  spent  out  of  England,  hut  in  1761 
le  was  appointed  private  secretai-y  to  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
f  Chatham  ;  and  Lady  Francis  thus  deBcribea  bis  duties  and 
1  position  at  that  time  :  — 

is  manner  nf  attending  there  waa  to  cnme  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Loni  C.'h  bouse  in  St,  James's  Square,  where  he  wat!  shown 
into  a  library,  and  found  his  breakfast  and  the  work  of 
the  day;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  waa  so  of  Francis, 
happy  in  having  command  of  the  books  unmoleBted 
(for  Bometimea  he  had  long  intervals  of  leisure  when  hia  pen  was 
u  Bot  required),  that  he  probably,   from  these  agreeable  vetnem- 
I  Itfances,  retained  all  his  life  a  partiabty  for  St.  iTaniea'a  Square, 
n  which,  as  soon  aa  his  circumstances  permitted  him,  he  bought 
f  a  house. 

Francis  lived  subsequently  in  Harlcy  Street,  Cavendish 
I  Square  ;  and  from  1791  until  the  time  of  his  death  at  No. 
I  It  St.  James's  Square,  in  a  house  taken  down  some  years 
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ago.     The  East  ludia  Service  Club  waa  erected  ou  its  site 

In  1791  he  wrote:  — 

I  have  remdved  into  a  very  convenient  houBe  in  St.  Jam.es' 

Square,  where  i  believe  1  am  at  anchor  for  life.     The. 
Furkcw'Lite  ^         '     .,        .,      ^.  .  n    .     ■  tj   t 

ofFmiicK     name  oi  the  situation  Eoandfi  well,  but  you  wonld  be 

™  much  niiattJieii  in  coneluding  that  I  live  in  a  palace. 

He  wfts  a  member,  among  othcv  uluba,  of  Brooks's,  No.  GO 

St.  James's  Street ;    but  he  withdrew  on  this  publicatiou  of 

Taylor's  '  The  Identity  of  Junius,'  which  brought  his  name 

conapicuously  before   the  elab,  and  gave    him  a  notoriety 

very  distressing  to  iiim. 


I 


BENJAMIN  FIUNKLIN. 


TJ'RANKLrN,    nt   different   periods  of    his  life,  spent  a 

number  of  years  in  London.     In  hia  'Autobiography' 

he  thua  relates  his  earliest  esperiences  here,  on  his  ar 

in  1724:  — 

Balph  [James  Ralph]  and  I  were  inseparable  companions 
We  took  loiigings  together  at  Little  Britain,  at  three  ahillingB 
and  sixpence  a  week,  whith  wna  all  we  could  afford,  . 
then  got  into  work  at  Palmer's,  then  a  famous  printing-honse 
in  Bartholoiuew  Close,  and  here  I  continued  near  a  year. 
1  now  began  to  think  of  getting  a  little  money  beforehand,  and^, 
expecting  better  work,  1  left  Palmer's  to  work  at  Watt's 
Lincoln's  Inn  Pields,  a  still  greater  printing-house.  Here  I  con-, 
tinned  all  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  London.  .  .  .  My  lodgings  ia 
Little  Britain  being  too  remote,  I  found  another  in  Duke  Street^ 
opposite  the  Romish  Chapel.  It  was  two  pair  of  Stairs  back- 
wards, at  an  Italian  warehouse. 
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.  Little  Biitaiii  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  a  centre 
I  of  the  bookselling  and  printing  trade.  No  trace  is  left  of 
I  Palmer's  in  Bartholomew  Close ;  but  Watt's  printing-houao 
I  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Wild  Court,  a  short  street  rnti- 
r  niiig  from   Great    Wild  Street,   Drury    Lane,    to   Sardinia 

Place.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  south  side  of  this  court 
t  had  been  taken  down  in  1885 ;  but  the  opposite  side,  towards 
I  Great  Queen  Street,  was  still  unchanged,  —  a  row  of  wretciietl 
I  buildings,  tenanted  by  the  moat  miserable  of  the  Loudon 
[  poor, 
f       Franklin's   lodging-house   in  Duke  Street,  '  opposite  tho 

Romish  Chapel,'  was  probably  No.  6  Sardinia   St,,  an  an- 
'   cient  house  facing  the  Sardinia  Catholic  Chapel  in  1885. 
In  1757  Franklin  was  again  in  London,  as  the  agent  of  the 

American  Colonies,  to  confer  with  the  home  Government. 

At  the  invitation  of  hia  friend  Coliinaon,  he  went  in  the  first 

instance  to  the  house  of  that  gentleman,  whei:«  he  was  hospitably 

^tertauieil  till  he  could  procure   suitalile   permanent 

I   lodgings;   unch   lodgings   he   shortly   aft«r    found  at  <>r Pmnkiin, 

L  the  house  of  Mrs.   Stevenson,  No.  7  Craven  Street  '  '^'  * '' 

[[Strand]  ;    and    they   proved    so    convenient,   conifortable,   and 

8 very  way  plensant,  that  be  made  his  home  there  during  all  his 
]ng  subsequent  residence  in  London,  embracing,  in  ihe  two 
missions  on  which  he  was  sent  thither,  about  fifteen  years. 
That  house,  says  Dr.  Sparks,  is  noted  to  this  day,  in  the  London 
gnide-lwoks,  as  the  house  in  which   Franklin  resided. 

Fi-anklin's   Craven   Street  house    has    been    rebriilt.     It 
bears  a  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts,     He  was  in  London 
■    from  1757  to  1769,  and  again  in  176+,  when  he  remained 
F  to  Cmven  Street  for  ten  years. 

Sparks  has  printed  a  number  of  Franklin's  letters  dated 

from  Kensington;   and  no  doubt  written  in  an  old  house — 

standing  in  1885,  but  doomed  to  dostruetion  —  in  the  grounds 

of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.    It  is  a  dingy  two-storied 

11 
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brick,  building,  some  distuuce  bacli  from  Croiiiwoll  Road,  and 
facing  it  at  its  junctiou  with  Thurloe  Place,  It  is  barely 
visible  from  tbe  thoruuglifare,  aud  is  also  marked  by  tlit' 
Society  of  Arts." 

Franklin  was  among  tlie  distinguished  viaitora  at  Don 
Saltero's  Museum  aiui  CoHfee  House,  No.  18  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea  (see  Smollett),  and  relates  in  his  'Autobiography,' 
with  considerable  pride,  his  lung  swim  from  Chelsea  to 
Black  friars. 


JOHN   GAY. 


I 


/"*  AY  was  but  a  lad  when  he  began  life  in  Londt-, 

^-*  silk-mercer'B  apprentice,  ill  tbe  Strand ;  aniJ  settled 
home  of  his  own  he  uever  seems  to  have  had  here.  He  was 
au  inmate  of  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth;  he 
had  lodgings  at  one  time  at  Whitehall ;  ho  lived  for  a  time 
in  retirement  at  Hampstead ;  aud  he  finally  became  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Queonsbury,  eithw 
at  Amesbiiry,  PeterBliam,  or  iu  Queensbury  House,  which 
stood  ou  the  north  side  of  Burlington  Gardens,  between 
Sftvile  How  and  Old  Burlington  Street.  It  was  taken  down 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  last  century,  when  Uxbridge  House, 
occupied  in  1885  by  the  ^Voste^u  Branch  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  was  built  upon  its  site.     Gay  died  here  in  1732. 

His  body  was  brnngtt  by  the  Company  of  Upholders  from  tlie- 
man  Stan-  Diike  of  Queensbiiry's  to  Exeter  Change,  and  thence 
nluisi*"''  ^  'I's  Abbey,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  winter's  eveninj; 
Ai.bey,o^p.  [December  23],  Lord  Chesterfiaid  and  Pope  were 
288.  '  '  present  among  the  moiimera.  He  had  already,  two 
months  before  his  death,  desired  :  '  My  dear  Mr.  Pop*,  whoi 
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love  as  my  own  soul :  if  you  survive  rae,  as  you  certainly  will, 
if  a  atone  sbalJ  mark  the  plate  of  my  grave,  see  theac  words  put 

"Life  k  II  ji'Bt  and  nil  tbiiiga  show  it ; 
1  thought  lio  oiiue^  uid  now  I  kliuw  it," 
with  what  else  you  may  ibink  proper.'    His  wish  v,-ai  coniplied 

Exeter  Cbniige  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  tStraud, 
,  Ijetweeu  WelliugtoD  Street  and  Burleigh  Street,  and  ou  the 
site  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.     It  was  taken  down  in  182D. 

Gay  was  a  member  of  the  Scriblerua  Club,  which  met  at 
variouH  taTenia  at  the  West  Kud  of  Loudon ;  aud  a  frequenter 
of  Will's  (see  AnoisoN,  p.  7).  The  Rose  Tavern,  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Gay's,  stood  oil  the  east  aide  of  Erj'dgea  Street,  next 
ti>  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  was  taken  dowu  to  make  i-oom 
for  the  eateuaion  of  the  theatre  by  Garrick  in  1775  or  1776. 


EDWARD  GIBBON, 

1737-1794. 

f~^  IBBON  was  bom  at  Lime  Grove,  at  the  base  of  Putney 
^^  Hill,  in  a  houae  no  looger  standing.  He  was  biiptized 
1  the  pariah  chiireh  of  Putney,  St.  Mary's,  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1836  ;  and  his  early  youth  was  spent  in  that  then  aub^ 
urban  town.  In  174G  he  wiia  sent  to  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  London  Street,  Kings  ton -on-Th  am  ea,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years. 

By  the  common  methods  of  discipline,  the  expense  of  many 
teare,  and  some  blood,   I  purchased  the  knowledge  , 

of  the  Latin  syntax  ;   and  not  long  since  I  was  pos-  Memoir  of 
seieed  of  the  dirty  volumes  of  Phiedrus  and  Come-      "" 
Uus  Nepos,  which  I  painfully  cunatrued  aiul  darkly  understood. 
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EDWARD   GIBBOS. 


[1737-1794. 


lu  1749  Gibboii  entered  Weatmiuster  Sclioul  {see  Chuiich- 
ILL,  p.  51),  but  Lis  delicate  health  forced  him  to  leave 
towu  after  a  shoit  term  there,  Duriag  his  school  days 
and  later,  his  London  home  y^aa  with  an  aunt  vho  kept  a 
boarding-house  for  \^''e8tmlDster  boys  iu  CollegB  Street,  and 
afterwards  io  Deau'a  Yard. 

Gibbon  watt  sent  to  Oxford  in  175^,  aud  after  lits  reaideace 
there  spent  five   years  in  Switzerland  before  he  returned    ' 
permanently  to  Londoa. 

Gibbou,  when  young  aud  freiih  from  Lau^nne,  saw  little  to 
joy  ill  Londoji,  where  he  fimnd  '  tirowds  without  company,  and  I 
wiiestUy's     ilisaipatioii  without  pleasure.'    In  1760  he  lodged  i 
ftmnd  this  Btreet  [Bond  StiiU't],  and  Btodied  iii  the  inidst  of  1 

PiFcadilty,      the  faabioaable  world  aiuand  hiia.     He  Hays,  'While  1 

coaches  were   rattling   through   Bond   Streut,    I   Lav 
pa-ssed  many  aolitjiry  eveninga  in  my  lodgings  with  my  books.' 

Gibbon  lived  for  a  time  in  Pall  Mall,  but  in  1772  he  took  ) 
the  house  No.  7  Beutinok  Street,  Manchester  Square,  wl: 
some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  and  where  | 
were  written  the  first  voltinies  of  '  The  IDecline  mid  Fall  of  | 
the  Romflu  Empire.' 

Gibbon's  YuT  my  own  imit,  my  late  journey  has   inily   i 

ence,  17B3.      vinced  me  that  No.  7  Bentini:k  Street  is  the  best  house  J 
ill  the  world. 

Bentiuck  is  a  short,  quiet  street,  running  from  Welbeok  J 
Street  to  Marylebone  Lane.  No.  7  has  been  renewed,  and  j 
ia  almost  the  only  house  in  tlie  street  that  has  undergons  | 
any  change  during  the  last  century. 

Gibbon  died  in  179i  at  No.  76  St.  James's  Street,  on 
south  comer  of  Little  St.  James's  Street,  in  the  house  of  J 
Elmsley   the   publisher,  who  some   years    before   had   de- 
clined to   take   the   risk    of  the  printing  of  the    history. 
Elrasley'a  house  was  taken  down  upon  (he  erection  of  the 
Conservative  Club. 
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Gibbon  vu  »  iBwnhw  of  a  namber  of  ttAkmMe  olwb^ 
indiidRig  Tbe  Clab  (eee  JoBSSOs):  liuodle's.  No.  28  $t. 
JkUio'*  Stnet ;  Bnoks's,  No.  GO  i>L  J«ni«s's  Suwt : 
ATbite's,  Nos.  M  and  37  St.  JameB*s  StzMt  (see  CuttSK,  p. 
34) ;  rad  the  L'owft  Tree  Club,  So.  &i  St.  ikwes'^  Street 
(see  Aiwisos,  |l  7^ 

1  diaed  U  tbe  Coom  Tree  with   Holt.     We   vmi   ibcnc*  to 
the  pUj  ('  TIk  Spuikfa  Friar  ')•  "*i  wbeii  it  <■*$  ovti  Ktunnti 
to  the  Cocta  Tne.     That  resiieftaUv  bmlv,  uf  shicli 
I  have  the  hciuw  of  being  a  m^juber,  affoul^  evetj  Uwj, 
eTcaing  a  s^t  tiuiy  K"e<tiJi      Twenty  or  tluity  i>w-  f^  **• 
ha{«  id  tbe  fined   men   in  the  kin^um,  in  [khiiI  of 
Euhiofl  and   fortoue,    tapping  at   liltle   tal>lM    covcxnl   with   ■ 
napkin,  in  the  middle  of  a  coffee-room,  apon  »  liil  of  cold  iiieM  or 
a  eaadwicb,  and  drinking  a  glass  of  punch.     AI  pT««cnl  [176^]  we 
are  foil  a[  King's  coaiueUors  and  lonis  uf  the  bcd-ekaluher. 


BICHAED   GLOVER 


1712-1785. 

'  t  E0N1DA8'  GLOVER  was  a  Hainbui^  merelmiit  on 
■'-'  Pouitiiey  Hill  (Cnuuou  Street),  but  no  tnioe  of  the 
site  of  Ilia  warehouse  remains.  He  lived  (it  No.  U  James 
Street,  York  Street,  Buckingham  (iate,  nnd  at  No,  0  Qannet 
Street,  on  the  iiurthweat  turner  of  St.  Janius's  Street;  anil 
he  died  in  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  in  1785.  Jnmcs 
Street  has  liecn  lengthened,  rebuilt,  and  rcuiiinbered  Hinuo 
thai  time,  and  the  site  of  Glover's  house  cannot  positively 
be  determined.  It  was  opposite  tliat  portion  of  St,  James's 
Park  which  lias  since  been  trauafurmed  into  tlio  Parade 
Gronnd  of  Wellinytun  Uarracka. 
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f~^  ODWIN'S  earliest  lodgings  in  Loudon  w 
^-'    new  church  in  the  Strand"  (St  Marj-le-Strand),  whore 
he  veraiiiued  for  a  year,   1783—84,  and  where  he   pubiiabed 
Lis  firat  book.     He  occupied  over  a  dozeE  difterent  lodging- 
houses,  aln-aya  in  tho  neighlwrhood  of  the  Strand,  betweei{« 
17B*  and  1  792.     Shortly  after  thia  he  wrote  : 

o^'™  hi.        ^"   ^^^   b^;inniDg  of  the  year  1793  I  removed  t 
Friendit'and   smull  house  in  Cbalton  Street  [Euston  Roml],  Somenf  J 
rarievvS^L    Town,   which  I  posMBS   entirely  to  myself,  with   1 
chap,  iv.        other  attunilanoe  than  the  diiily  resort  of  a  bed-maker  J 
for  about  an  hour  each  day.  ...  In  this  yeur  also  I  wrote  &a.  ] 
prinoiptil  part  of  the  novel  of  '  Caleb  Williams.' 

Godwin  and  Mary  Wollatoneemft  were  married  in  Old] 
St.  PancraB  Church,  March  29,  1797,  Godwin  uakiDg  no  I 
note  of  the  fact  in  his  diary.  A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote  .| 
to  a  iriend  from  No.,  7  Everaham  Buildings,  Souiers  Town  J, 
antl  iiere,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Mary  ^ViiIIstonecr»ft  J 

Eversham  QtiUdiuga  was  that  part  of  the  present  Chaltonl 
Street  which  lies  between  Chapel  Street  {then  Cbapel  Pathjj 
and  PhcDiiix  .Street.  It  leads  to  the  Polygon,  where  ii 
and  afterwards  Godwin  was  living,  and  where  he  was  wot 
iiud  H'uu  by  his  second  wife. 

T!io  Polygon  in  1885  was  a  block  of  plain,  unaeauaiini 
middle-class  hoiisea,  irregular  iu  shape,  as  its  name  impliei 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  Clarendon  Square 

In  ISO"  the  Godwins  removed  to  No.  41  Skinner  Street 
Hoiborn,  which  was  on   the  south   aide  of  St  Sepulchre's] 
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rChiircli,  Snow  Hill.  It  counectcd  Holboru  with  Newgate 
Street,  and  was  entirely  removed  on  the  cooBtructioa  of 
the  Holborn  viaduct  (see  Bunyan,  p.  36), 

I  remember  biiu  when  be  kept  a  bonksellei-'E  shop  on  Snow 
Hill.  He  kept  it  under  the  name  tit  Edward  Baldwin  ;  had  it 
been  carrieil  un  in  hia  own  name,  ho  would  have  Lad  „  „  j,j.., 

tfew  customei's,  for  liia  published  opinion  had  exoited  RetronpeM 
||ener»l  hostility,  to  say  the  leaat.  I  was  a  schoolboy  ufe: 
tiien,  and  can  i-eniemlier  purchasing  a  bnok  there,  ''*'"''''■ 
^nded  to  me  by  hiuiself.  It  was  a  poor  shop,  poorly  furnished  ; 
jits  contents  coiiuietiug  ehiefly  of  children's  books  with  the  old 
jBoIoted  prints,  that  would  contraet  so  strangely  with  the  art 
fllustrntione  of  to-day. 

After  hia  busiuesa  faiUiie  in  1823  he  wae  at  No.  195 
Strand,  near  Arundel  Street,  and  opposite  St.  Clemenfd 
Chiirch,  and  in  Gower  Place,  Euston  Square,  working  hard 
ftt  hia  books,  and  seeing;  but  little  aooiety  except  such  as 
sought  him  in  hia  retirement 

Godwin  was  living  in  New  Palace  Yard  in  1832,  when 
Douglas  JeiTold  took  hia  son  to  call  upon  him, 

I  remember  vividly  accompanying  my  father  to  tbe  dark  rooms 
in  the  New  Palace  Yard,  where  I  saw  an  old  vivacions  lady  and 
old  jj-entleman.     My  father  was  moat  anxious  that  1  ^^j^^f 
nhouid  remember  them,  and  I  do  remember  well  that  J^^jj^^ 
he  appeared  to  bear  a  strong  regard  for  them.  .  .  .  hta  aoo. 
One  morning  he  called  on  the  Godwins',  and  was  kept 
foi  some  moments  waitin;^  iu  their  drawing-room.     It  was  irre> 
sistible,  he  never  could  think  of  these  things.    Whistle  in  .i 
ladies'  drawing-room !      Stilt  lie  did   whistle,  —  not  only  jitn- 
TimiMW,  bnt/or(wrimo,  with  variiilions  enough  to  satisfy  the  moal 
ambitions  of  thrushes.     Suddenly  good  little  Mrs.  Godwin  gently 
opened  the  door,  paused  still  —  not  seen  by  the  performer^  to 
catch  the  dying  notes  of  the  air,  and  then,  coming  up  to   her 
visitor,  6tart!e<l  him  with   the   request,  made  in  all  serinusneRS, 
'  You  couldn't  whistle  that  again,  could  you?' 
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Gibbon  was  a  Dieoiber  of  a  number  of  &shiouable  clubs, 
luding  The  Club  (see  JoHsaox) ;    Boodle's,  No.  2S  St. 

mes's  Street ;  Bruoks's,  No.  OU  St.  Jituies's  Street ; 
White's,  Nos.  3li  aud  3T  St.  James's  Street  (se«  Cibbeb,  p. 
54) ;  aud  the  Cooua  Tree  Club,  No.  64  St.  James's  Street 
(see  Addisos,  p.  7^. 

I   diueil  at  the  Couua  Tree  with    Holt.     We   weut  thence  to 
the  play  ('  The  Spaui^  Friar '),  iind  wheu  it  was  over  t«liuiied 
to  the  Cocua  Tree.     That  res]jectablti  body,  of  which 
I  have  the   houur  of  being  a  meuiber,  affords  eveiy  dutj, 
evening  a  sight  truly  English.     Twenty  or  thirty  per-  lylj^'.**' 
liii[ks  of  the   fineiit   men   in  the  kiug<lo[n,  in  point  uf 
fuehion   and   fortune,    supping  at   little   tables    (rovensd   witli   a 
napkin,  in  the  middle  of  n  coffee-room,  npon  a  bit  uf  uoM  meat  or 
ti  dandmch,  and  drinking  a  gloss  of  ]iunch.     At  present  [1T6S]  ve 
are  fall  of  King's  couusellors  aud  lonla  of  the  bed-chaiuber. 


ETCHARD  GLOVER. 


1712-1785. 

»t"    EONIDAS'  GLOVER  was  a  Hamburg  merchant  on 

■'-'    Poultney  Hill  (Ciiuuoii  Street),  but  no  truce  of  the 

Binte  of  his  warehouse  remaiua.     He  lived  at  No.  11  James 

E'^Btreet,  York  Street,  Buckinghum  (late,  mid  at  No.  9  Ij^nnet 

'■Street,  on  tlie  northwest  corner  of  St.  James's  Street;  and 

he  died  in  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  in   1785.     James 

Street  has  been  lengthened,  rebuilt,  and  rennmbered  since 

that  time,  and  the  site  of  Glover's  house  cannot  positively 

be  determined.     It  was  opposite  that  portion  of  St.  James's 

Park   which   1ms  since  iieen  trft\isformed  into  the    Parade 

r.rouud  of  Wellington  Barracks. 


I 
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I       la  th6  begiDning  of  1737  Goldsmith  was  usher  in  a.  scbool 
I  at  Peubhani ;  aud  Goldsioitli  House,  as  tlie  school  building 
f  vas  aAerwurds  called,  still  etixid,  a»d  was  respected,  for  Gold- 
smith's Bake,  at  Peckhaiu,  wheu  Jobii  Forater  wrote  his  '  Life 
of  Goldsmith'  iu  1848.     It  was  taken  down  iu  187C. 

In  1758  Goldsmith  foiiud  lodgings  at  No.  12  Green  Arlwr 
Court,  Old  Bailey. 

Irving,  in  his  '  Life  of  Goldsmith,'  quotes  Bishop  Percy,  a. 
i'Vami  iriend  of  the  author  of  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  as 
[jBayiug :  — 

I  called  on  Goldsmith  at  hia  lodgiugs  in  March,  17QR,  and 
'.{aund  him  writing  his  '  Inquiry '  in  a  uiiBerable,  dirty-looking 
a,  in  which  there  was  bui  one  chair  ;  and  when,  from  civility, 
esigned  it  to  me,  he  himself  was  obligeil  to  sit  in  the  window, 
n  his  '  Tales  of  a  Traveller '  ('  The  Cliih  of  Good  Fel- 
i'},  Irving  thus  describes  his  own  visit  to  Green  Arbor 
Court,  half  a  century  after  Goldsmith's  death  ;  — 

At  length  we  carae  upon  Fleet  Market,  and,  traversing  it, 
tamed  up  a  narrow  street  tu  the  bottom  of  a  lon^,  steep  Hight 
one  Bteps,  called  Breaknei^k  Statis.  These,  he  told  nie,  led  to 
Green  Arlior  Court,  and  that  down  them  poor  Goldsmith  might 
many  a  time  liaru  risked  his  neck.  When  we  entered  the  court 
I  could  not  hut  Braile  lo  think  in  what  out-of-the-way  comers 
Genius  produces  her  bantlings,  .  ,  .  This  Oreen  Arbor  Court  I 
fonnd  to  he  a  small  square  surrounded  by  tall  and  miserable 
honses,  the  very  intestines  cf  which  seemed  turned  inside  ont,  to 
judge  from  the  old  garments  and  frippery  fluttering  from  every 
window.  It  appears  to  lie  a  region  of  washerwomen,  and  lines 
were  stretched  about  the  little  square,  on  which  clothes  were  dnn-;- 
ling  to  dry.  .  .  .  Poor  Goldsmith  1  what  a  time  he  must  have  had 
of  it,  with  his  quiet  disposition  and  nervous  habits,  penned  np  in 
this  den  of  noise  and  vulgarity  ! 

Green  Arbor  Court  in  1885  was  little  more  than  a  patch 

of  bare  ground  filled  with  carriers'  carts  and  railway  vans. 

The  old  houses  had   all  disappeared,  and  lirand-new  brick 
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buildiuga  occupied  their  site.  The  cuiirt  ia  opoii  towtird^J 
tho  Old  Builey ;  but  the  llolbom  Viaduct  Station  fitreteheB.« 
across  its  weHterii  end,  wliere  oace  were  Breakneck  Stairs,  I 
leading  to  Fleet  Market  and  Seaooal  I^ne. 

lu  1760  Guldsmith  removed  to  No.  C  Wine  Office  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  where  he  occupied  nioro  respectalile  lodgings 
than  auy  to  which  he  had  before  aspired.  Here  Dr.  John- 
Hun  first  visited  him  on  the  3lBt  of  May,  ITlJl.  The  houao  J 
known  as  No.  6  Wine  Office  Court  in  188S  was  probably  at'M 
later  date  than  Goldsmith's  time.  It  is  nearly  opposite  tht 
well-known  Cheshire  Cheese  Taveni,  where  traditiim  says  h 
freqnently  dined  and  enpped  witli  Dr,  Johnson  and  othM 
congeiiial  friends  {see  JoHissos). 

Goldsmith  wrote  '  Tlie  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  ia  Wiofl  fl 
Office  Court,  autt  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  a  scene  that! 
ocuurred  there  after  its  completion  will  beet  show  the  chai*-5 
octer  of  the  lunu  and  Lis  mode  of  life  at  tliat  I 
Boswell  reports  his  great  friend  aa  sayiiiy  :  — 

I  received  one  mominj^  a  niesssge  from  poor  GoMsmitli,  that  he 
was  in  great  diBtrenn,  aud  as  it  was  aot  in  his  power  to 

■lie,  lie[^ng  tbat  I  would  come  to  him  aa  soot 
Lihi'c^  sible.     1  sent  him  a  guinea,  and  prumieeil  tu 

I7m"°°'       ''""  directly.     I  accordingly  went  to  him  as  e 

was  ttressed,  and  found  that  hia  landlady  hft<l 
him  for  hia  rent,  at  which  he  was  in  a  violent  passion, 
eeived  that  he  bad  already  changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottle 
Madeira  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the  bottli^^ 
desired  he  woald  be  culnj,  and  )tegan  to  talk  to  him  of  tlic  mean;!' 
by  which  ha  uiight  bo  extricated.  He  then  told  me  that  he  hod.  uj 
iiovi;!  ready  lor  the  press,  which  he  prodnceil  to  me.  I  laoki 
into  it,  and  saw  its  merit  ;  told  the  landlady  X  should 
and,  having  gone  to  a  iNJokseller,  sold  it  for  sixty  pounds..  I 
bronght  Goldsmith  the  money ;  and  he  dischariiad  his  rent,  noB] 
without  rating  his  landlady  in  a  high  tone  for  having  nsed  hiitfl 

so  ill. 
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17(54  JuhiiBou  fouud  (ioldsraitli  iu  a  hiiuible  act  of 

olijvmbers  at  Nu.  3  GarUeu  Court,  Middle  Templa,  near  the 

New  Library  and  behind   Fouotftin  Court.     The  buildings 

e  now  diaappenred.     He  went  there  from  Gray'a  Iiiii, 

a  whenue  he  dated  a  letter  on  tiiu  6th  of  March  of  the 

■«Baie  yenr. 

The  five  hundred  pounds  received  for  the  '  Good  Natured 
10  Goliiamith  a  feeling  of  uulimiteti  wealth  ;  and  lie 
>ok  ohambera  conBiating  of  three  rooms  ou  the  second  floor 
2  Brick  Court,  Middle  Temple,  — 

a  the  right  hand  aHcenJing  the  staircase,  and  overlooking  the 
ua  walks   of  the  Temple  GaiJen.     The  leaae   he  piu-- 
aaed   for   £H)0,  and   then  went  on   lo  funiiah  the  jrving-a 
Mma  with  mahogany  sofaa,  card-tables,  and  bookiMses,  ^||'^'j5"^f[; 
jrith  curtains,  niirmrp,  and  Wilton  curpets.     Hia  awk- 

on  WUH  also  furnished  in  a  atyle  befitting  hia  apartment; 

ilitioa  til  hia  anit  of  Tyrian  bloom  suiin  grain,  we  And 

mother  charged  aboat  tiiia  time  in  the  hooka  of  Mr.  Filby,  in 

Ww  less  gorgeous  terms,  being  'lined  with  ailfc  and  furnished 

I  with  gold  buttons.'      Thus  lodged  and  thua  arrayed,  he  invited 

e  visits  of  hia  most  nriatoeratiu  acqunintancea,  auJ  no  longer 

q^uailed  beneath  the  courtly  eye  of  Bp;iaclert.     He  gave  dinnera 

I  to  Johnaon,    Percy,    Reynolds,    BickeratafF,   and    other   frienda 

note,  and  supper-partieB  to   young   folks  of  both  aeiea.  .  .  . 

t  S'^'i'tone,  whose  chambers  were  immediately  below,  and  who 

WOB  Bludioualy  occnpied  on  hia  'Commentaries,'  usetrto  com- 

plitin  of  the  racket  niade  by '  his  revelling  neighbor.' 

In  1885  No.  3  Briuk  Court  waa  precisely  as  Goldsmith  left  it 

'  whenoarried  to  liis grave.     His  cbnmhera  have  been  changed 

1  lis  to  furniture  and  equipments,  of  course,  by  the  soveml 

f  ppnerationa  who  have  followe<l  him  as  their  occupants;  but 

the  house    (erected    in   1704)   and   the   little  court   are  the 

house  and  court  ho  knew  so  well. 

Goldemith's  country  home  for  a  number  of  years 
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Caiionbury  House,  iu  Islingtou,  wbieh  then  wna  a  suliurki 
of  Londou.  Nothing  wae  left  of  the  hiiusa,  even  in.  Gold* 
smith'x  day,  but  the  old  brick  tower,  still  standiug  in  1 
iu  Canoubury  Square,  at  the  junction  of  Compton  Boad  atid. 
Caiionbury  Place,  and  one  of  the  moat  picturesque  old  struc- 
tures in  the  metropolis.  It  was  a  favorite  resort  of  pub- 
lishers, authors,  and  literary  men.  Irving,  in  bis  '  Life  of' 
Ooldaniitli,'  relates  his  visit  to  Canonbuiy  Tower,  a»d  de^ 
scribes  the  painted  wainscots  and  gothic  windows  of  Gold'' 
smith's  sitting-room,  where,  uo  doubt,  he  gathered  ami 
eDtertoiued  Johuson  and  his  coterie.  It  is  said  that  parts 
of  '  The  Deserted  Village '  and  '  The  Traveller '  were 
written  here. 

Goldsmith  also  spent  portions  of  the  summers  of  1771, 
1772,  and  1774  —  in  the  last  year  only  a  few  weeks  before  his' 
death  —  in  a  farm-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eilgewiite. 
Koad, '  near  the  ais-milo  stone  '  from  London,  where  ho  wrot? 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer '  and  '  Animated  Nature.' 

Goldsmith  died,  and  was  buried,  where  the  huppioat  and 
most  peaceful  years  of  his  life  had  teen  sj^ut,  iu  the  Temple. 
The  end  camo  on  the  4th  of  April,  1774. 

His  ileatii  was  a  shock  to  the  lilemry  world,  and  a  deep  nfflic- 
tion  to  a  wide  circle  of  intimatee  and  friends  ;  for,  with  all  his 
Irvi  E'  foibles  and  peculiarities,  he  was  fully  as  much  Iwloved 

Ooia»niith,    aa  he  woa  admired.    Burke,  on  hearing  the  news,  burst 

into  tears.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  threw  by  his  peni^  J 
for  the  day,  and  grieved  more  than  be  had  done  in  times  of  greAUl 
family  distress.  .  .  .  Johnson  felt  the  blow  deeply  and  gloomily,,T 
In  writing  some  time  afterward  to  Boswell,  he  ohaerved, '  Of  poor 
Qoldamith  there  is  little  to  he  told  more  than  the  papers  have 
made  public    He  died  of  a  fever,  made,  I  am  afmd,  more  violent 
hy  uneasiness  of  mind.     His  debts  began  to  he  heavy,  and  all  liif  , 
resources  were  ethaustvd.     Sir  Joshua  is  of  opinion  that  he  owedj 
no  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.    Was  ever  poet  so  tniBtedfl 
before?' 
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Goldsmith    f  1  t 

the  9tli  of  Ap    1       h 
crowdeil  with  ra 

conspioiious  t,  'h 

who  loved  aud  wept  for  1 
done.  The  exact  poHitloi 
The  plain  oionitmeut  w 
Lies  Oliver  Goldamith,' 


k  pi  t  fi  the  aftenioou  of 

h       ta     as  B  ck  Court  was 

f    11  rank        d        ditiona  of  life, 
b  th        t  aat    of  buth  sexes, 

im  because  of  the  gooduess  he  had 
of  tioldsmtth'ii  grttve  is  not  known, 
th  the  simple  inscription,  'Here 
sas  pltuied,  in  18G0,  on  the  north 


side  of  the  Temple  Church,  as  near  iia  possible  to  the  spot 
nhere  his  remaius  are  supposed  to  lie. 

Goldsmith  was  a  member  of  many  clubs,  notably,  of  The 
CIuli,  afterwarda  calleil  The  Literary  Club,  which  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  lleynolds,  and  others,  in 
^763.  It  originally  met  in  the  Turk's  Head  Tavern,  which 
1  stood  on  the  corner  of  Greek  and  Comptou  Streets, 
ioho,  but  was  subsequently  removed  to  Gerard  Street,  hard 
J  (see  Johhbuk). 

'  I  belieTe  Mr.  Fox  will  nllow  rae  to  say,'  remarked  the  Bishop  of 
L  Amph,  'that  the  honor  of  being  elected  into  the  Tutk'a  Head 
plub  is  not  interior  to  that  of  being  repreaentativo  of  f^irstir'a 

nster  and  Surrey.'    The  Bishop  had  joat  been  QoidBipJUi, 
Elected  ;  but  into  such  lusty  inilependence  had  the  club 
aprung  up  that  bishops,  even  lord  chancellors,  were  known  to  have 
Imooked  for  admission  unaiiccessfully. 

He  [Johnson]  and  Mr.  Langl.on  and  I  went  together  to  The 
Club  (1773),  where  we  found  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  some 
other  members,  and  amongst  them  our  friend  GoM- 
Braith,  who  eat  brooding  over  Johnson's  reprimand  to  Lifoorjohn- 
1  after  dinner.  Johnson  perceived  this,  aud  said  '""' 
Mile  to  some  of  ns,  '  1 11  make  Goliltinuth  forgive  me,'  aud  then 
ailed  to  him  in  a  lond  voice,  '  Dr.  Goldsmith,  aornething  passed 
lb-day  where  you  and  1  dined;  I  ask  your  pardon.'  Goldsmith 
DHWered  placidly,  '  It  must  be  much  from  you,  sir,  that  I  take 
i'  and  BO  at  once  the  difference  wjs  over,  and  they  were  on  as 
liAuy  terms  as  ever,  and  Goldsmith  rattled  aw&y  as  osual. 
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A  leaa  important  club  of  liia  met  at  the  Globe  Tavern, 
No.  134  Fleet  Street,  not  far  from  Shoe  Laiie,  and  since 
destroy  eti. 

Another  of  these  free-and-easy  ulnbs  met  on  Wednesday  even- 
inga  at  the  Globe.     It  was  nomcwhat  in  the  style  of  the  Three  '  I 

.    ,  Jolly  Pigeons  ;   aungs,  jokes,  dramatiu  iuiitationB,  bur-   j 

(iDiOBtaitb,     lesqiie  parodies,  and  broad  sallies  ot  humor  formed  a  J 

contrast  to  the  sententious  morality,  [isdantic  casuiiitry,' 
and  polished  saruasm  of  the  learned  critic.  .  .  .  Jobnson  used  to  bet, 
severe  upon.  Goldsmith  foriiiingbnt;  in  tbeae  inotley  circles,  observ- J 
ing  that  having  been  originally  poor  he  had  eontracted  a  love  for  I 
low  company.     Goldsmith,  however,  was  guided  nut  by  a 
for  what  was  low,  but  what  was  comic  and  characteristic. 

He  belonged  also  to  a  card  elub  at  the  Devil  Tavern, 
No.  1  Fleet  Street  {see  Jonson)  ;  to  the  iiobin  Hood  De-  \ 
bating  Club,  held  in  the  Robin  Hood  Tavern,  Eases  Street,,  J 
Strand,  afterwards  removed  to  the  Robiu  Hood  Tuvem  ii 
Butcher  Row,  behiuri  St.  (-'lemeiit  Danes,  nnd  taken  down  \ 
on  the  erection  of  the  New  Law  Courts  {see  Burkb,  p.  28) ;, 
and  also  to  '  a  shiUiug  rubber  tlub,'  which  met  at  the  Bed-.j 
ford,  Covent  Garden  (see  Chubchell,  p.  61). 

Goldsmith's  taverns  were  more  nnmerona  even  1 
oluba.     In  1757  bia  lettei-a  were  addressed  to  the  '  Tempi 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  near  Temple  Bar,'  no  sign  t 

He  was  frequently  at  the  Mitre,  No.  39  Fleet  Stre 
(see  Johnson),  at  the  Grecian,  Dcvereus  Court,  Sti 
(see  AuDiaoN,  p.  7),  at  tho  Chapter  Coffee  HoiiBe,'No.  f 
Paternoster  Row  (see  BroktE,  p.  23,  and  (Jhattekton,  p.  4 
and  at  Jack's  Coffee  House,  afterwards  M'alker's,  at  the  com 
.  of  Dean  and  Queen  Streets,  Soho. 

Walker's  Hotel  was  — 
in    1770   the   oldest   tavern   in   London,   but  three,   and  is  n 
[1945]  probably  tUe  oldest.     Mr.  Walker,  the  present  landlpB 
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of  Ibia  liolcS,  who  baa  liveil  iu  it  hhy  years  and  haa  now  reached 
the  venerable  nge  of  ninety,  in  prond  ot  the  ancient 
lionorti  of  the  Ijouxe.  On  Lis  card  he  duly  iiiforniB  HnRim&nd 
friends  that  it  was  here  that  Johnaoii.  Garriuk,  JI,'J"JS^t]^^| 
.Ismith,  and  other  literary  characters  of  eminence  ?!"''*■ '"j  '  ^ 
iised  to  resort.     The  house  ia  old,  spitcious,  and  qalet. 

Dr.  Joseph  Rogers,  an  old  resident  of  Soho  Square,  in 
reply  to  inquiriea  about  this  ancient  tavern,  kindlj  fiiniishes 
the  following  information  :  — 

Walker's  Hotel  consisteii  of  live  houses,  two  in  Dean  Street 
and  three  in  Queen  Street.  The  jjrapriclor,  wlien  I  first  knew 
liini,  now  [1883]  nearly  forty  years  ago,  was  a  very  old  man. 
He  had  not  the  wit  to  adapt  himself  to  moilem  notions,  and 
contimied  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the  old  style  until  hU 
business  left  hirn.  At  the  time  1  made  his  acquaintance  he  u'as 
nearly  inaolvenL  He  wan  ultiroatifly  ejected  from  the  premises, 
and  died  at  the  workhouse  of  the  Strand  Union,  at  the  odvancml 
age  of  ninety-tive.  When  1  took  tlie  premises.  No.  ;!3  Dean  Street 
(corner  of  Queen  Street),  now  thirty-fimr  years  ago,  the  poor  old 
man  led  me  over  the  place  and  showed  nie  the  different  rooms. 
He  pointe'l  out  that  in  my  first-floor  front  rr)om,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  others  used  to  meet.  He  also  totd  nie  that  in  the 
fbnr-post  bed  in  the  said  room  Nulson  slept  the  night  before  he 
embarkeii  from  Portsmonth  to  fight  the  l»ttie  of  Trafalgar.  Ho 
took  me  into  bis  c«llars,  anil  showed  me  some  whiskey  he  had  put 
down,  in  IflOO.  There  is  nti  doubt  of  the  trnth  of  this,  ami  you 
can  make  nse  of  the  information  as  yon  see  fit.  The  present 
Queen's  Hotel  (No.  12  Queen  Street)  wob  the  har  of  the  old  hotel. 
The  two  houses  beyond  were  simply  used  n«  lodging-houses. 

Goldsmith  wrote  '  A  Koverio '  ftt  the  lioar'n  Head  Tavern, 
Shakapere's  Hoar's  Head,  in  Eastcheiip  (Cannon  Street). 
irhioh  Bloi>d  at  the  junction  of  that  thorouglifare  nud  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  was  taken  doH-ii  when  King  William 
Street  was  formed,  in  1831.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
statue  to  William  IV. 
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Oue  of  his  favorite  suliurban  tiiverns  wna  tlie  Old  Ued 
Lion,  still  Btanding  in  1885,  which,  according  to  the  in- 
acription  in  curious  old  English  letters  along  its  renewed 
front,  was  "established  in  1415.'  It  is  at  No.  186  St.  John's 
Street  Road,  Islington,  near  the  junction  of  Pentonville 
Rond,  City  Ei«d,  and  High  Street.  It  has  been  restored ; 
but  tho  old  pointed  gables  and  general  antique  Bt^le  are 
retained. 

He  spent  much  of  his  leianre  time,  also,  at  the  Old  Bap- 
tist's Head,  No.  30  St.  Johu's  Lane,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  site  , 
of  whiuh  ft  new  tavern  benring  the  same  name  was  erected  ■ 
a  few  years  ago  ]  and  at  the  White  Conduit  Tea  Gardens, 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Penton  Street,  Pentonville, 
nntil  18i!>.  A  now  White  Conduit  Tavern,  in  1883,  was  at 
No.  14  Biiruabury  Roftd,  Peutou  Street. 


JOHN   GOWEE. 

Circa  1325-141)3. 

GOWER,  who    is  said  to    have  been  a.  member  of  th«i 
Middle  Temple  (sec  Ckadcer,  p.  46),  seems  to  hai 
seen  hut  little  of  London,  and  no  traces  of  his  early  life  j 
here  are  to  be  found.     It  is  believed  that  he  was  married  j 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  now  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wnrk,    in    1397,  by  William  of  Wiekham,  then    Bishop  of  ^ 
Winchester;  and  he  is  known  to  have  spent  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  in  blindness  in  the  priory  of  that  church, 
which  ho  enriched  by  his  gifts  and  bequests,  and  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  (see  Fletcheb,  p.  107). 

And  tlias  whan   they  hadde   gone   theyr  journey,  the   one  of 
them,  that  is  to  saye,  John   Gower,  prepared  for  his  bones  a  I 
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lestynge  place   iu  Ihe  monastery  of  Saynt  Mayra  Overies,  where, 
aoruewhat  after  the   olde  fToshioii    he  Jyeth   rygbt  autii]itlii)iisly 
biirved,  with  u  garland  on  liia  head  in  token  that  he 
in  his  lyfe  flayes  fluurj'sheil  freshely  in  literature  anil  ]teMi,"et"s 

»hd(itice,  and  the  same  monument  in  reineiulmiuute  of  q^'UJ.^'j'JJi^ 
byta  ereuled,  is  on   the  north  eyde  of  the   foresayde 
^urebe  in  the  chapcll  of  Sayote  John,  uhere  he  hath  iif  his  avm 
foundation  a  masse  dayly  aonge. 

John  Gower,  Esquire,  a  fsincma  poet,  waa  then  an  especial 
lieiicfaclor  to  that  work,  and  was  thei'e  buried  in  the  north  side 
of  that  church,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  where  he  , 

founded  a  chantry;  he  lleth  under  a  tomb  of  stone,  Surveyor 
with  hie  image  al^o  of  stone  over  him  ;  the  hair  of  hie  Edltinn'of 
head,  auburn,  long  to  his  shoiilders,  but  curliug  up  ^""^ 
and  a  Email  forked  beard:  on  his  head  a  chaplet  like  a  coronet 
of  four  roses ;  a  habit  of  purple   damasked  down   to   his   feet  ; 
a  collar  of  eases  gold  about  his  neuk  ;  under  Lis  head  the  likeness 
of  three  books  which  he  compiled. 

Gower's  monument,  for  bo  many  yenrs  in  the  Ciiapel  of 
St.  John,  was  repaired  and  recoloi-ed  in  1832,  and  removed 
1o  tlie  south  transept  of  the  eliurch.  The  canons  of  the  St. 
Mary  Overy  continued  to  perform  '  a  yearly  obit  to  hie  mem 
ory'  for  a  long  time,  and  to  attach  to  his  tomb  a  notice  Bay- 
ing that  '  WliDSoever  prayeth  for  the  soul  of  John  Gower,  he 
shall,  80  oft  as  he  soe  doth,  have  an  M  and  a  D  of  pardon,' 


THOMAS  GRAY. 


TIH^ITI 


:V0  alight  and  acci- 
dental. He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  November.  1 7 1 G, 
in  the  house  of  hia  father,  a  money-acrivenor,  on  tiie  south 
side  of  Comhill     This  house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
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No,  41  Coriihill,  between  Birchiji  Ltiue  aiid  St.  Michael's 
Church,  wns  destroyed  by  fire  in  1748.  After  he  went  to 
Etmi  he  neter  had  a  permanent  home  in  the  metrapoUs, 
hilt  lodged  during  his  occasiotinl  visits,  as  bis  letters  show, 
iit  a  boGier'B  named  lioberta,  at  the  east  end  of  Jermyn 
Street,  near  the  Haymiirket ;  or  at  '  Friaby  tho  Oiloii 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  The  names  of  both 
Fnsbj  and  Roberta  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  directo- 
ries, but  before  alreets  were  numbered.  Here  he  paid  not 
more  than  half  a  guinea  a  week  for  bis  rooms,  and  dined 
at  a  neighboring  coffee-house. 

In  175&  Gray  lodged  in  Southampton  Eow,  Bloomabiiry 
Square,  near  the  then  new  British  Museum,  to  the  Xleading 
Eoom  of  which  he  was  a  frequent  visitor. 

Gray,  from    his  bedroom  window,  looked  out  on  a  soutJvweat 
garden  wall,  covered  with  flowering  jessamine  through  June  and 
July.      There   had   been   roBes,   too,   in   this   Loudon. 
fioase'B  garden.     Gray  must  always  have  flbwera  about  bim, 

a  and  he  trudged  down  to  Covent  Garden  every  day  for 
hia  Bweet  peiu  and  pinka  and  scarlet  Mortogon  lilies^ 
double  stocks  and  flowering  nuirjorani.    Hia  drawing 
room  looked  over  Bedford  Gardens,  and  a  fine  streteh  of  upland 
fieids  crowned  at  last  against  the  sky  by  the  villages  of  Highgato 
and  Hampsteud. 

A  letter  of  Gray  to  Walpole,  written  in  1737,  shows  him 
to  have  been  at  that  time  an  inmate  of  his  uncle's  house  at 
Burnham,  and  expresses  his  interest  in  'the  most 
beeches  and  other  very  reverend  vegetables  who  dream  out 
their  old  stories  to  the  winds  '  in  the  forest  there.  During 
his  residence  at  Stoke,  Buruham  Beeches  were  his  frequent 
resort. 

West  End,  the  house  in  which  Gray's  mother  lived,  and  he 
wrote  much  poetry  and  many  letters,  now  [187C]  called  Stoke 
Court,  is  about  one  mite  north  of  the  church.    Gray  described 
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1  compdcl  neat  liu\,i.f  ruit  biitk,  witb  s 
grotto  luude  of  fliiiU,  a  wulaiit-treu  with  three  iiiule-hilLj  UDiler 
it.'     The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Penu  about  1845, 
on  a,  liiiger  scute,  and  is  now  a  gentleuiau's  villj,     Tbe  iJinli'.B^ij 
1  in  which  Gray  ivrote  wus,  however,   piesetveJ ,  "f "'"  ^' 
K^ii  forma  a  part  ol'  the  present  hua^^e.    The  wiilnul-  i^niimi : 
e  and  grotto  were  retuiiiud,  nnd  the  hasiii  of  giild-     " 

s  greatly  enlarged. 

The  bouse  in  (jniy's  tinoe  was  built  of  brick,  and  was  throe 

Brtoriea  in  height.     It  was  afterwiirda  covei-ed  with  atiicco, 

r  forming  only  iiamiill  wing  to  the  right  of  the  mure  pretentious 

mansion  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Peuu-     The  present  occtipattitH 

have  no  knowledge  of  the  wiilnut-tree  or  the  grotto. 

Uruy's  devotion  to  his  mother  and  to  her  memory  is  well 
kuumi.  She  was  buried  in  Stoke  Pogia  Chnrohyard,  wliitih 
is  wttbont  (juestion  the  ehuruhyiird  at  tbe  '  Elegy,'  to  the  east 
.  of  the  ohurcih,  and  uudev  a  stone  benring  his  touching  testi- 
mony tbat  she  was  'The  careful  tender  mother  of  msiny 
children,  one  of  whoni  alone  hail  tiio  mistfortuna  to  survive 
her.'  Gray,  at  his  own  reiinest,  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap 
of  earth  by  her  aide. 


GEORGE   tiUOTE, 


O  EORGE  GROTE  was  born  at  Shortlauda  near  Becken- 
^^  ham,  in  Kent,  about  ten  miles  from  London.  After 
four  years  in  the  Grammar  Sthool  at  Sevenoaka,  ha  was  sent 
to  the  Charter  House  School  (see  Addison,  p.  1),  where 
he  remained  until  he  waa  siiteen,  and  where  it  is  recorded 
that  at  that  age  he  was  well  flogged  for  giving  a  farewell 
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ne  of  bis  classmates,  J 
1  1885— at  No. 


£ii])per,  juat  before  leaving  school,  to  soi 
at  the  Albion  Tavern  —  still  ataading  ii 
Aldersgate  Street. 

At  the  !^e  of  sixteen  Grote  entered  the  banking  establiah-  4 
meut  of  hia  father,  No.  62  Threadneedle  Street.     He  lived  ( 
with  hia  father  in  the  batiking-lionse  until  he  was  married, 
ia  1820,  when  he  took  posseaaion  of  a  house  'iu  the  court 
adjoining.'     This  was  hia  town  home  fur  many  years,  and 
here  the  '  History  of  Greece  '  was  designed  and  begun.     He 
and  hia  wife  were  often  to  be  found  in  tlie  Drapers'  Garden 
hard  by  (aee  Macaulay),  which  Lad  been  the  breath ing-plaoa  ■ 
of  his  fellow  historian. 

Direct  aucceasora  of  the  Grotea  were  still  doing  busineas  J 
iu  I8S5  on  the  aito  of  the  original  banking- houae,  on  Thread--] 
needle  Street,  corner  of  Bartholomew  Lane.  The  '  adjoining  I 
coTirt,'  aimply  ao  described  in  the  biography  of  Grote,  wasJ 
either  Capel  Ooiiit,  by  its  side,  in  Bartholomew  Lane,  a 
New  Court,  or  Shooter's  Coiirt,  on  Throgmorton  Street,  ii 
its  rear.  The  appearance  of  the  entire  block  of  buildin^l 
baa  been  greatly  changed  of  late  yeara  by  the  i 
and  extenaiona  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  other  hnaineasJ 


The  Gi'otea  had  different  suburban  liomea,  —  at  Fortisl 
Green,  beyond  Highgate;  on  the  Green  Lane,  Stoke-New-I 
ington,  near  the  New  River ;  at  Bumham  ;  and  at  Dulwich,  I 
half  a  mile  beyond  Dulwich  College.  In  1836  Grote  raovedl 
to  No.  3  Eccleaton  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  —  an  imposing! 
manaion,  numbered  3  Belgravo  Place  in  1885, — and  i 
1848  to  No.  12  Savile  Row,  Burlington  Gardens,  where,  i, 
1871,  he  died.     This  house  was  standing  in  1885. 

He  was  buried  in  Thirlwall'a  grave,  in  tlie  Poets'  Comer  J 
of  Weatminater  Abbey, 


WILLIAM   HAZLriT. 


HENKY   HALLAM. 

1777-7S^l»59. 


f  "LJALLAM  wiKi  a  Boooher  of  the  Middlo  Temple. 
-*■  -^  1819,  and  later,  he  occupied  an  old -fashioned  n 
at  Fiilham,  called  Arundel  House,  which  in  1885  was  atill 
standing,  although  somewhat  altered,  on  Fulham  Koad,  op- 
posite Parson's  Ureeu  Lane. 

He  wrote  his  '  History  of  the  Middle  Ages '  at  No.   C7 
Wimpole  Street,  near  Queen  Anne  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

I^is  home  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  frequent  partaker  of  the  dinners  of  ttie  Literary 
Club  (see  Goldsmith,  p.  123). 


WILLIAM   HAZLITT. 

1 778-1 831), 


TTAZLITT  lind  no  settled  home  of  hia  own  in  London 
■* -^  until  aft«r  his  marriiuiie,  in  1808;  but  during  his 
oocaGionnl  visits  to  town  he  lodged  with  his  brother  John, 
at  No.  12  Rnthbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  in  a  honse  rebuilt 
in  1883,  and  later  at  No.  109  Great  Russell  Street,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  in  a  house  which  formed  part  of  the  old 
Tavistook.  House,  but  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

Hazlitt  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Stoddart,  on  the  1st  of 

May,  1808,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holboni,  now  on  t!i3  Viaduct. 

The  only  peraons  present  .it  the  marriane,  ao  far  as  I  can  recol- 

ict,  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stoildart,  and  Mr.  and  Miss  Lamh  ;   but 

['  itrongly  suspect  there  were  other  j^eats  of  whom  there  it  no 

13- 
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remaining  reoonl,  Ijirab,  in  !i  letter  to  Sontbey,  dated  August 
9,  1315,  more  than  eefen  years  after  the  event,  thus  alludes  to  hia 

having  been  present:  '  I  was  at  Kazlitt's  marriage,  and 
w?mu^  °  bad  liked  to  bave  been  turned  gut  several  times  during 
Pdi'iv'S^  the  ceremony.    Anything  awful  makes  me  laugh.'    It 

was  not  an  every-day  kind  of  business  tbiiS,  with  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt  for  bridegroom,  and  Charles  Lamb  for  beat  man,  and 
Miss  Lamb  for  bridesmaid ;  and  all  of  a  Sunday  morning  I  I 
wonder  whether  Elia  appeared  at  the  nltar  in  his  snuff-colored 
smalls.  I  wonder  whether  Miss  Lamb  wore,  aftt^r  all,  the  sprig 
dress,  or  the  China-Manniny  silk,  or  a  real  white  gown  1  I  won- 
der in  what  way  Lamb  misbehaved,  so  as  to  leave  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  —  years  after?  To  have  been  in  St.  Andrew') 
that  day,  and  to  have  seen  the  whole  thing  from  a  good  place 
would  have  been  a  reooUeotiou  worth  cherishing. 

Jii  18-12  Hnzlitt  aud  his  wife  took  pusseBsion  of  the  house 
No.  19  York  Street,  Westminster,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  John  Milton;  nnd  here  they  lived  until  1819.  This 
house  was  taken  down  in  1877.  '  It  faced  on  York  Street 
in  Hazlitt's  day,  a  few  doors  east  of  the  spot  where  the 
Westminster  Panorama  was  afterwards  built ;  aud  the  gar^ 
den  in  ite  rear  formed  part  of  the  lawn  of  Queen  Aun» 
Mansions  in  1885  (boo  Mh.ton). 

On  knocking  at  the  door  [No.  19  York  Slreet,  WeBtminster],  it 
wiis^  after  a  long  interval,  opened  bj  a  sufficiently  neat-handed  do- 
mestic. The  outer  door  ted  immediately  from  the  street 
id'are'B  H;  (down  a  step)  into  an  empty  apartment,  indicating 
Acomu"''  uninhabited  house,  and  I  supposed  I  had  mistaken  the 
"i"«.™[-  iinmber;  but  on  asking  for  the  olijecl  of  my  search, 
I  was  shown  to  a  door,  which  openeil  (a  step  Irom  the 
ground)  on  to  a  ladder-like  staircase,  bare  like  the  rest,  which  led 
to  a  dark,  bare  landing-place  and  thence  to  a  large  square  wain- 
scoted apartment  The  great  curtainleas  windows  of  this  room 
looked  upon  some  dingy  trees  ;  the  whole  of  the  wall  over  and 
iibont  the  chimney-pieue  was  entirely  covered,  np  to  the  ceiling, 
by  names  written  in  pencil,  of  all  tiizes  and  charuu(er)<,  and  in  alli 
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directions,  uoimnemorativi:  of  visits  uf  curiosity  to  the  home  uf 
Pintlarus  (John  Miltim).    There  was  near  to  the  empty  fireplace 
a  table  with  brealcfast  thugs  upoa  it  (though  it  was  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon).     Three  chairs  and  a  sofa  were  standing  about 
the  room,  and  one  unhounil  book  lay  on  the  mantel -piece.     At 
the  table  sat  Uazlitt,  and  ou  the  sofa  a  lady,  whom  I  found  to  be 
hia  wife. 
)        Oiice  I  dined  with  him  [Hazlittj.     This  (on  unparalleled  occnr- 
I  rence)  was  in  York  Street,  when  aome  I'liends  had  sent  bim  a 
\  couple  of  Dorking  fowls,  of  which  he  suddenly  invited 
'   nie  tfl  partake.     I  went  e.xpectiiig  tiie  usual  sort  of  iti^i^uiia.^ 
dinner,  but  it  was  limited  solely  to  the  fowls  and  of''E^tte^"' 
twead.     He  cirank  nothing  but  water,  and  there  was 
nothing  tnit  water  to  drink.     He  olfered  to  send  for  some  porter 
r  me ;  but  being  out  of  liealth  at  the  time  I  declined,  and 
eaped  after  dinner  to  a  coffee-house,  where  1  strengthened 
I  myself  with  a  few  glasses  of  wine. 

In  1820  Hazlitt  was  living  iu  apartments  at  No.  9  South- 
I  aniptou  Buildings,  a  aiiort  atreet  niiuiing  crookedly  between 
1  Holbom  and  Cliaucery  Laue,  No.  9,  ou  the  west  side  of 
I  the  street,  and  ninu  doont  from  Holboni,  svas  takeu  down 
I  in  1333.  Ho  had  in  1820  finally  seprated  from  hia  first 
I  wife.  His  changes  of  residence  nfler  the  breaking  up  of  his 
I  Tork  Street  home  were  many.  Mr.  Patuiore  found  him  in 
f.  J824  in  Down  Street,  Picoadilly,  and  pleasantly  describes 
tic  life  there,  hia  late  rising,  hia  musing  during  the 
Lgreater  part  uf  his  days  at  the  break  fast- table,  and  his 
r  stimulating  himself  to  excess  with  very  strong  tea.  About 
1.1827  he  lodged  at  No.  40  Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  in 
Pa  house  no  longer  standing;  in  1829  he  removed  to  No.  3 
ft'Bonverie  Street,  Fleet  .Street,  —  raised  one  story  in  188S; 
l»nd  in  1830  ho  weut  to  No.  6  Frith  Street,  Soho,  where  in 
|tte  same  j-ear  he  died, 

I  September  fSept.    18,  S™/^™"' 

•^  *■    . '  William 


One  Saturday  ai'temoon 
11830],  when  Charles  Lamb  i 
K,^CMed.    He  [Hazlitt]  died  » 


t  the  r( 


1,  the  , 


quietly  that  his  son,  who 
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was  Bitting  by  Lie  bedside,  did  not  know  that  he  v 
the  vital  breath  hod  been  extinct  a  moment  or  two. 

The  house  iii  which  Huzlitt  died  was,  iu  1885,  Btauding 
iiuc  hanged. 

The  grave  of  Hazlitt  is  in  the  yard  of  St,  Ahob'b  Church, 
Wardour  aud  Deau  Streets,  Soho.  Agaiuat  the  ceDtre  wall 
of  the  church  on  the  Wardour  Street  side,  aud  ou  the  right 
baud  as  you  euter  the  yard,  ia  a  flat  atone  standing  under 
that  of  the  King  of  Coi'sica.  The  iuscriptiou  is  tju  remark- 
able that  it  is  giv'GU  here  in  fuU:^ 

Kear  This  St.ot 

RtaU 
WimBiii  Hazlitt 
Boru  April  lOth,  1TT8.     Died  Sept  IStli,  1830. 
He  lived  to  see  his  deepest  wislieii  gratified 
As  he  expressed  them  in  hta  Essay 
'On  The  Fesroif  Death' 

'  To  see  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons, 
And  some  prospect  of  good  in  mankind. 

(ChBtles  X 
Was  driven  from  Frauce  29th  July,  1830) 
'  To  leave  some  sterling  work  to  the  World ' 
He  lived  to  coniplete  his  '  Life  of  Napoleon" 

His  desire 
Tliat  some  friendly  btind  should 
consign  him  to  the  grave,  was  ac(!oniplished  to  a 
limited  but  profound  extent  ;  oo  thaso  couditiona 
He  was  ready  to  depart,  and  to  have  inscribed 
on  his  tomb. 
Grateful  and  Contented. 
He  was 
The  iirst  (uuanswei'ed)  Metaphysician  of  tbeAgaj^ 
A  despiser  of  the  merely  Rich  nnd  Great, 
A  lover  of  the  People,  Poor,  or  Oppressed  ; 
A  hater  of  the  Pride  nnd  Power  of  the  Few 
As  ojiposml  to  the  happhiess  of  the  Many. 
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A  mull  of  tiiie  Moral  Courage 
To  Principles, 
And  a  Yeamiuj(  for  the  guud  of  Human  Nature. 
Who  was  II  bnrniiig  wound  to  an  Aristocracy 

Tbat  could  not  anHwer  before  men, 
And  who  maj  confront  Mm  bafore  their  Maker. 
He  lived  and  died 
Tlie  unconqucred  Champioo 
ot 
Truth,  Liberty  ond  HumBnity 
'Dnbitantes  opera  legite.' 

This  Stone 

is  raised  by  one  whose  heart 

is  with  him  in  the  grave- 

Hariitt,  while  living  a  wild,  unsettled  life  in  Southamp- 
ton Buildings,  frequotited  the  Southampton  Coffee  Hotiae 
in  that  street,  whioh  he  has  described  in  his  chapter  on 
^H  'Coffee  House  Folllicians,'  In  tiis  'Table  Talk,'  published  iu 
^■1823.  This  taveni,  a  door  or  two  fr'om  Cbaiicery  Lane, 
^Bwas 'restored' in  1882  or  ISS-I,  and  everything  which  be- 
^H  longed  to  it  in  Hazlitt's  day  destroyed  by  the  demons  of 
^V  improvement  and  renovation. 

H^  Here  [the  Southampton]  for  several  years  he  used  to  hold  a 
sort  of  evening  levee,  where,  after  &  uertain  hour  at  night  (and  till 
a  very  UBcertain  hour  in  the  morning)  he  was  alwnyg  patni(,„.g 
to  be  found,  and  always  more  or  less  ready  to  lake  M.  Pricna» 
part,  m  that  sort  of  desultory  talk  (the  only  thing  muintsnccs: 
really  deserving  the  name  of  conversation),  in  which  he 
excelled  every  man  I  have  ever  met  with.  Here,  in  that  little 
hare  and  comfortless  coffee-room  have  I  scores  of 
daylight  peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  window- 
Table  Talk  that  was  worthy  an  intellectual  feast  of 


I 


shutters,  upon  ^M 

the  gods.  ^M 
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GEOKGE   HERBERT. 

1593-1633. 

GEORGE  HERBERT  was  a  pupil  of  Westminater  Schoa 
(see  Chubchill,  p.  51).  In  1600  he  left  Weatmin 
Bter  to  enter  Cambridge  University,  where,  according  t 
Izaak  Walton,  he  oonaecvated  the  first  fruits  of  his  early  a, 
to  virtue  and  a  serions  study  of  learning.  He  had  but  feirf 
associations  with  Loudon. 


KOBEET   HERRIOK. 
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ERRICK  was  liom  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  as  I 

in  his  'Teara  to  Thamnsis,'  — 

'Golden  Cbeapside,  where  the  eaitll 
Of  Jiilin  Herrick  gave  to  me  my  birth,'  — 


and  was  baptized  in  the  Church  of  St.  Vedaat,  in  Foat 
Lane,  hard  by.  This  church  was  destroyed  in  the  Ore 
Fire  of  the  nest  century,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Wreu. 
rick's  youth,  it  would  seem,  was  spent  in  London ;  biq 
he  has  left  no  record  of  hia  education,  uor  of  bis 
life  hero,  except  that  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  he  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  '  poeticale  sonnes '  of 
Ben  JouBou.  In  1615  he  weut  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  for  twenty  years  lived  a  quiet  and  retired  life  in 
a  country  vicarage  in  Devonshire.  When  deprived  of  this 
by  Cromwell,  he  lodged  for  some  time  in  St.  Anne's  Lnue 
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(now  St.  Aune's  Street),  running  from  Orchard  Street  to 
Great  Peter  Street,  Weatmhister,  where  he  i-emained  until 
the  Kentoration ;  but  after  that  London  saw  him  not  again. 
HiB  '  Hesperides '  was  iiubliahed  in  1648,  '  to  be  sold  at  the 
Crown  and  Marygold,  St,  Paul's  Church  Yard,'  a  sign  which 
was  (leatrojed,  of  course,  eighteen  years  later,  with  the  ca- 
thedral and  all  its  auiTOuudiugs. 


THOMAS   HOLCEOFT. 


1744-18 


T_T  OLCROFT  was  bom  iu  Orange  Court,  Leicester  Fields 
(since  known  aa  Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square), 
I  and  worked  itntil  he  was  fifteen  jeara  of  age  at  the  trade  of 
'  his  lather,  -a  ahoeraaker  in  South  Audley  Street.  Few 
r  records  of  his  Loudon  life  have  been  left.  He  died  in  the 
L  |)arisli  of  Marylebona" 


THOMAS   HOOD. 

1709-lfiJ5. 


nrnOMAS  hood  was  bom  over  the  bookshop  of  Messrs. 
•*■  Vemor  and  Hood,  iu  the  Poultry,  on  the  northwest 
oomer  of  the  little  lane  called  Chapel  Place,  running  be- 
tween  Grocera'  Hall  Court  and  St.  Mildred's  Court.  The 
I  'liouHe  has  been  taken  down.  The  building  upon  its  site  wna 
onmloered  31  Poultry  in  1885. 
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Hood's  first  school  was  in  Tokenhouae  Yard  (No.  45  Loth- 
bury),  and  was  kept  by  the  Miases  Hogsflesh.  The  brothw 
of  these  hidiea  was  so  paiufully  seusitive  regarding  the  family 
name  that  he  never  answered  to  it,  and  the  scholars  were- 
instriicted  to  address  hiin  by  his  initial  only.  This  story^' 
told  in  later  years  by  Hood  to  his  friends,  siij^eated  to 
Lamb  tbe  subject  of  his  unfortuuiite  farce,  '  Mr.  H.' 

Hood  afterwards  went  to  a  school  at  Ckphain,  the  site  erf 
which  ho  ODCC  pointed  out  to  his  son,  but  which  in  his  '  Ufl- 
morials '  of  bis  father  the  younger  Hood  does  not  describe. 

Hood  was  married  in  1824 ;  and  a  letter  of  Charles  Lamb's 
'  To  the  Hoods,  Robert  Street,  Adeljibi,'  is  among  the 
con-eapondence  of  Elia.  This  Eobert  Street  house,  No.  '. 
no  longer  standing.  The  Hoods  left  Loudon  in  182^ 
reside  iu  the  country,  and  did  not  return  to  town  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Hood  near  the  end  of  1841  went  to  No.  17  Elm  Tree 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  Regent  Parle,  where  he  wrote,  for 
the  Christmas  number  of  'Punch,'  1843,  'The  Song  of 
the  Shirt,'  This  house,  a  rigid,  uucom promising  thre*' 
story  mansion,  was  standing  in  1885  at  the  curve  of  tlM 
street,  and  was  called  'The  Cedars,' 

After  his  removal  to  St.  John's  Wood,  luy  father  used  to  have 
little  modest  dinners  now  and  then,  to  which  his  intimate  friends, 
were  invited.     Though  the  board  did  not  groati,  sides 
orrhmSis      ^^^  to  a<^he  j  and  if  the  champagne  did  not  flow  i 
^Bif'ii.        streams,  the  wii  sparkled  to  make  up  for  it.  ...  O 

one  occasion,  to  my  mother's  horror,  the  boy  fell  upatain 
withthepUim  pudding.  Theaocidentfonnedapegformanyjokess* 
amongst  others,  a  declaration  that  the  pudding  —  which  he  said. 
was  a  stair,  not  a  cabinet,  one  —  had  disagreed  with  him,  anil 
he  felt  the  pattern  of  the  stair-carpet  breaking  out  all  over  hi 
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My  new  house  is  at  DeTonshire  Lodge,  New  Finchley  Eoad, 
St.  John's  Wood,  where  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  yoa  ;  it  ia 
jnst  beyond  the  Eyre  Anna,  three  dooi-a  short  of  the 
tumpikti.     The  Magazine  office  [Hood's  Ma^'azine]  ia  orThomas 
No.    1   Adam   Street,  Adelphi,   und  I  am   eometinies  f^„u, 
there  of  a  morning. 

Na  1  Adam  Street,  Adel]ihi,  is  at  the  corner  of  Adelptii 
Terrace.  Tbere  is  no  Devonshire  Lodge  iu  Fincbley  Koad. 
The  turnpike  was  afterwards  called  Queen's  Road,  and  Hood's 
house  waa  probably  taken  down  to  make  i^oom  for  the  rail- 
vay  station. 

Hood  died  at  Devoushire  Lodge,  May  3,  1845,  and  on  the 
10th  waa  buried  in  Kensal  Green. 

His  funeral  was  quiet  and  private,  though  attended  hy  many 
who  had  known  and  loved  him.  .  .  .  Eighteen  mouth-f  after- 
warda  hia  faithful  wife  was  burieil  by  his  side.  .  , 
I  have  a  perfect  reeolleetioa  of  my  father's  funeral,  and  Jt^Tho,^ 
of  the   unfeigned  sorrow  of  thope    kind   and  htloied  ^■"i. 
friends  who  attended  it.     It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day  , 
and  I  remember  it  was  noticed  that  jnst  aa  the  service  cunduded, 
.ttlark  rose  np,  mouuting  and  singing  over  our  heads.     This  was 
'la  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  monument  to  Hood  in  Keiisal  Green  was  erected  by 
public  subscription,  at  the  Buggoation  of  Elimi  Conk,  and  was 
unveiled  by  Lord  Houghton,  July  18,  1854.  The  smiple 
epitaph  was  of  hia  own  selecting  ;  '  He  aang  "  The  Song  of 
tliG  Shirt."' 
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OOK  was  boru  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  SquB 


Met  Hook  ill  the  Burlington  Arcade  ;  walked  with  him  tfl  the 
British  MuBcum.     As  we  paased  down  Great  Russell  Street,  Hook 

paused  on  arriving  at  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
litteraotE.  und,  pointing  to  the  northwest  comer  nearly  opposite 
f^o?*'^''^"''    to  the  house  (the  second  from  the  comer)  in   which 

he  himself  wiis  bora,  ohseirecl, '  There  hy  that  lamp- 
post stood  Martha  the  Gypsy.' 

Bedford  Square  and  its  immediate  Deighborhood  have  seen 
but  few  changes  dLiring  the  last  hundred  years,  although 
Charlotte  Street  in  Hook's  babyhood  included  the  preseut 
Bloomsburj  Street 

Hook  went  to  school  in  Soho  Square,  at  '  a  green-donred, 
brass-plated  eBtabliahraent,'  the  number  of  which  he  does 
not  give,  but  which  might  be  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  simi- 
lar houses  answering  to  that  description,  and  standing  iu 
1885,  as  they  bad  stood  a  century  earlier,  on  different  sides 
of  the  green.  Here,  according  to  his  own  story,  he  was  a 
regular  truant,  walking  about  the  neighboring  streets  during 
school  hours,  and  inventing  excuses  for  his  unlawful  alisence. 

Hook  had  no  settled  home  in  London  when  in  1810  he  [ler- 
petrated  his  famous  joke,  known  as  the  '  Berners  Street 
Hoax,'  Mrs.  Tottingham,  the  unhappy  victim,  lived  at  No. 
54  Berners  Street  (running  from  Oxford  Street,  northerly  to 
Mortimer  Street  aud  the  Middlesex  Hospital),  when  there 
came  to  her  door  hundreds  of  tradespeople  bearing  goods  of 
all  sizes  and  descriptions,  from  a  mahogany  coffin  to  an  ounce 
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l<^  snuff,  ordered  by  Hook,  iu  her  i 

■  the  same  hour ;  while  at  the  same 

■  of  Mrs.  Tottingham  {per  T.  H.),  ciii 


■,  to  be  delivered  at 

r,  at  the  invitation 

a  well  bishops,  min- 

I,  doctors  in  haste  to  cure  her  bodily  ailments, 

lawyers  to  make  her  will,  barbers  to  shave  her,  rnantua- 

makers  to  fit  her,  —  men,  women,  and  children  on  every  con- 

.  ceivable  errand.   The  damage  done  and  the  confiiGion  created 

e  very  great ;  and  Hook,  who  had  spent  sis  weeks  in  cou- 

■iGOcttng  and  elaborating  the  scheme,  wituesaed   the  effects 

^from  a  safe  window  over  the  way. 

In    1820  Hook  established  the  newspaper  called  'John 
Bull.'     Its  office  was  in  Gough  Square,   Fleet  Street  (see 
I   Johnson),     At  this  time  he  was  living  in  a  small  cottage 
I   at  Somers  Town. 

In  1823  he  was  brought  to  England  from  the  Mauritius  iu 
disgrace  for  the  miscoudtict  of  a  deputy  for  which  he  was 
I  lield  responsible,  and  was  imprisoned  iu  a  spouging-house 
3  Lane  (no  longer  in  existence;  see  Ardison,  p.  8), 
e  remained  nine  months.  To  a  consoling  frioud  who 
congratulated  him  upon  the  comfort  and  brightness  of  his 
prison  apartments,  he  replied,  pointing  to  the  arrangements 
made  to  prevent  escape, 
'  enough  barring  the  wi; 
[  moved  to  a  lodging-hout 
a,'  in  Southwark,  ' 
was  in  Temple  Place,  a 
fioad,  not  far  from  the  Surrey  Theatre. 

After  his  final  discharge  from  arrest,  in  1823,  Hook  hired 
a  cotfflgeat  Putney;  but  in  1827  he  took  a  larger  and  more 
fashionable  mansion.  No.  5  Cleveland  Row,  directly  oppo- 
wte  the  Chapel  Iloyal,  St.  James's,  which  was  still  standing 
in  1885. 

In  1831  Hook  aettted  at  Kgmont  Villa,  at  Fnlham,  whoro 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 


'  Oh,  yes,  the  room  is  cheerful 
W8  ! '  Subsequently  ho  was  re- 
within  the  rule  of  King's  Bench 
re  he  spent  a  year.  This  house 
v  of  buildings  in  the  Blackfriars 
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Here  he  engaged  a  comfortable  but  unpretending  villa  on  the 

bankaof  the  river,  situated  between  the  hridge  [Putney  Bridge] 

,        and  the  pleaBure-grounda  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  .  ,  . 

Lire  of  His  Lbrary  was  the  Iibhu  ideal  of  a  literary  workshop  ; 

i:i«!ji.'itlL      °^  moderate  dimensions,  but  light  and  cheerful,  hungji| 

round  with  choice  specimens  of  water-color  dmwii^[^ 
and  opening  into  a  small  garden . 

This  honae  was  taken  down  in  1855.  It  stotxi  ou  the  aite. 
of  the  abritment  of  the  Aqueduct  of  the  CLelBea  Watap, 
Works  Company. 

Hook  died  at  Fiilham  on  the  24tb  of  August,  1841,  and  was 
Imried  very  privately  in  tlie  churchyard  of  All  Saints  there,, 
immediately  opposite  the  chancel  window,  and  within  a  few 
steps  of  hiB  own  honsc.  A  simple  stoue,  with  bia  name  and 
age,  marks  the  spot ;  bnt  no  green  mound  was  above  him 
when  his  grave  was  visited  iu  1885,  —  not  a  blade  of  grass  or 
iL  flower  flonriBhing  among  the  pebbles  and  rough,  yellow,' 
unsiglitly  flints  tliat  aun-oimd  hia  headstone. 

Hook  was  a  clubable  man,  and  afreqneuter  of  Crockford'^ 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  James's  Street,  on  the  site  of  which  the 
Devonshire  Club,  No.  50  St.  James's  Street,  was  afterward*, 
erected,  and  of  the  Eccentrics,  which  met  in  hia  day  iB> 
Chandos  Street,  Coveiit  Oarden  (see  Sheridan). 

He  was,  however,  more  closely  associated  with  the  Athe- 
UiBum  Clnb,  Waterloo  Place  and  Pall  Midi,  than  with  any 

At  the  Athenoiniu  Theodore  Hoo1c  was  a  great  curd  ;  and  in  a' 
note  to  .1  sketch  of  him  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  it  is  stated  that 

the  nntiiber  of  dinners  at  this  clnb  fell  off  by  npwardfl 
liiHiUea  of  of  three  himdred  per  annum  after  Hook  disappeared 
agte"" '        fr""!"  his  favorite  corner,  next  the  door  of  the  coffee-room. 

That  is  to  say,  theremust  have  been  some  dozen  of  gen- 
tlemen who  chose  to  dine  there  once  or  twice  every  week  of  the 
season,  merely  for  the  chance  of  Hook's  being  there,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  draw  their  ctiaim  to  his  little  table  in  tl 
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the  eveniug.  The  uuruer  alluded  to  will,  we  Buppoee,  long  retain 
the  name  which  it  derived  from  him,  '  Teiuperance  Corner.' 
Mejiy  grave  and  dignified  peisonages  being  freqnent  guests^  it 
would  hardly  have  been  seemly  to  be  calling  for  repeated  Huppliea 
of  a  certain  desuription  ;  but  the  watterK  well  uuderstood  what  thu 
Oracle  of  the  corner  meant  by  '  Another  glass  of  toast  and  water,' 
«r  'A  little  more  lemonade.' 

He  was  alHO  a  nieukbor  of  '  The  Honorable  Society  of 
Jackcrs,'  which  met  as  late  as  1812  at  the  Black  Jiick  Tav- 
ern, No.  12  Portsmouth  Street,  near  Portugal  Street,  Linoolu's 
Inn  Fields.  This  inn  —  called  also  the  '  Jump,'  from  an  ex- 
ploit of  Jack  Sheppai*d,  who  was  one  of  its  frcqiioutera  —  was 
still  standing  in  1885^  although  dootued  to  destruction,  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest,  most  curious  and  interesting-  inns  lett 
in  the  metropolis.  It  had  escaped  the  restorers,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  wipe  out  all  that  they  have  atteflipted  to 
^new  ;  and  save  the  few  slight  repairs  that  had  been  necee- 
«ary  to  keep  it  froln  tumbling  to  pieces,  it  was  left  as 
Joe  Miller  and  the  worthies  of  his  and  later  duys  had  known 
it.  In  the  little  dark  back-parlor  were  the  very  benches  and 
tables  of  a.  couple  of  centuries  ago,  carved  with  the  now  un- 
decipherable initials  of  a  thousand  names,  many  of  which, 
no  doubt,  were  not  born  to  die. 
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rUME  spent  but  little  time  in  London.  In  1758  he 
n  lodgings  in  Lisle  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  and 
1  1766,  when  Rousseau  was  his  guest,  and  Iwfore  tbeir 
i  quarrel  began.  It  was  here  that,  as  Kousseaii 
,  Hume  insulted  him  while  talking  in  his  sleep,  —  a 
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grave  chaise,  doubted  by  Hume's  friends,  who  did  not  credit  " 
bim  with  'snoring  in  French.'  While  Hume  was  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  from  1767  to  1769,  lie  occupied  a  bouse 
in  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street.  The  streets  of  London  \ 
were  not  regularly  numbered  at  that  time,  and  the  position  J 
of  neither  of  these  houses  is  known.  He  was  a  member  l 
of  Brooks's,  which  was  in  his  day  at  No.  52  Pall  Mall.  Tho  ] 
British  Institution,  now  no  longer  standing,  afterwards  ocou-  ' 
fied  its  site. 


LEIGH  HUNT. 


T  EIGH  HUNT  was  bom  in  the  village  of  SoutLgate, 
■^  eight  miles  north  of  London,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Edmonton,  where  lie  the  weary  bones  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  (see  Lahb).  He  was  educated  at  the  ItUie  Coat 
School  (see  CoLBRinGE,  pp.  56-57),  and  in  bis  Autobiogra- 
phy has  given  a  graphic  description  of  that  establisfament 
in  his  day,  and  of  his  own  life  there. 

ChriHt- Hospital  (for  such  is  its  proper  name,  and  not  Christ^ 
Hospital)  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  between 
J. ,  Newgate  Street,  Oiltapnr  Street,  St.  Bartholomew' 

Hunt's         and  Little  Britain.    There  is  a  quadrangle  with  clois-. 
□i^rapii);,       ters  ;  and  the  Square  inside  the  cloisters  is  called  ths. 
lihap.  iiL       QanJen,  and  most  likely  was  the  monosteiy  garden. 
Ila  only  delicious   crop  for   many  years  has  been  pavement. 
Another  laige  arta,  presenting  the  Oramniar  and  Navigatii 
Schools,   is   also  misnamed   the   Ditch  ;  the   town  ditch  having 
formerly  ran  that  way.     In.  Newgate  Street  is  seen  the  hall,  or 
eating-room,  —  one  of  the  noblest  in  England,  adorned  with 
mously  long  paintings  by  Verrio  and  others,  and  with  an  ( 
A   portion   of  the   old   quadrangle   once   contained   the   li 
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I  of  the  luoiiks,  and  wag  buih  or  I'ep.iireJ  by  the  famoita  Wbitting- 
ton,  whose  anua  were  to  be  seen  outside  ;  but  alteratiana  of  lata 
years  have  done  it  away.  Our  routine  of  life  was  thia.  We 
roae  to  the  call  of  a  bell  at  six  in  summer,  anil  aeveu  in  winter  ; 
iu)d  aAer  combing  ourselves,  and  washing  our  hauiis  and  fai:e, 
we  went  at  the  uall  of  auotber  bell  to  breakfast.  All  thia  took 
»^  about  aa  hour.  From,  breakfast  we  proceeded  to  school,  wbeit 
we  remained  till  eleven,  winter  and  BUiiimer,  und  then  hitd  an 
boor's  play.  Dimier  took  place  at  twelve.  Afterwards  was  a 
Plittle  play  till  one,  when  we  went  ugain  to  school,  und  remained 
till  live  in  summer  and  four  in  winter.  At  ais  was  the  supper. 
We  used  to  play  after  it  in  summer  till  eight.  On  Sundays, 
the  school  time  of  other  days  was  occupied  in.  church,  both  tuom- 
ing  and  evening ;  und  aa  the  Bible  was  read  to  us  every  day 
before  every  meal,  besides  prayera  and  grace,  we  rivalled  the 
monks  in  the  religious  part  of  our  duties. 

On  the  13th  of  Juue,  1813,  Eyroii  and  Moore  dined  with 
Hunt  in  Horsemonger  hone  Guo]  during  hia  two  yeaiV  im- 
priaonment  in  that  establishment  for  lus  libel  upon  the 
Prince  Eegeut  in  the  '  Kxamiuer.' 

Our  day  in  the  prisoit  was,  if  not  agreeable,  at  leiist  novel  and 
odd.    I  had,  for  Lord  Byron's  sake,  stipulated  with  our  host  before- 
hand, tliat  the  party  stionld  he  as  much  as  possible 
Lconiined  to  ourselves  ;  and  as  far  as  regarded  dinner  Life ot 
r»y  wishes  had  been  attended  to.  .  .  .  Soon  after  din-  ^i"^"^  i"»- 
,    Sttf,  however,  there  dropped  in  some  of  our  host's  literary  friends, 
who,  being  utter  stningera  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  rather  dis- 
turbed the  ease  in  which  we  were  all  sittuig. 

Hunt  thus  describes  hia  prison  surroundings  :  — 
I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  rosea  ;  I  had  the  ceiling 
Knlored   with  clouds  and  sky  ;   the   barred   windows  nunt'i 
f-%K  screened   with  Venetian  blinds ;  and   when  niy  ii^JST'^ 
iMMkcases  were  set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flowers,  hia  Oontom- 
and  a  pianoforte  maile  its  appearance,  perhaps  there  voJ.  it 
wse  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side  of  the  water.     I  took  a 
pleaaiue,  when  a  stranger  knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  in 
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and  state  about  him.    Tbe  surprise  on  issuing  from  the  boroug 
itnd  pacing  througli  the  avenue  of  u  juil  was  di^tniatic,     Charlel 
Lanib  declared  there  waa  no  othtr  such  room  except  in  a  faiiy  ti 

Horeemouger  Lane  Gaol  stood  ou  tbe  south  aide  of  Trinity 
Square,  Newiugton  Causeway.  Its  chief  entrance  —  still 
standing  in  1885,  uud  occupied  as  an  office  for  the  stamping 
of  weights  and  measures,  —  was  on  Uniou  Eoad,  formerly 
Horsemonger  Lane.  A  public  playground  for  children  waa 
opened  ou  tbe  site  of  the  old  prison  ia  tbe  spring  of  1885. 

When  I  firat  visited  Leigh  Hunt  [1817],  he  lived  at  No.  8 
York  BuildingH,  in.  tiie  New  Bood.  Hid  bou^e  was  small  and 
i"rocter'8  scHiitily  furaiahed.  It  was  in  a  tiny  room,  built  out  at 
Beootoi-  the  back  of  tbe  drawing-room,  or  fitst  floor,  which  he 
Hen  ut  appropriated  as  a,  study,  and  over  tbe  door  of  this  was 
a  line  from  the  '  Faery  Queene.'  ...  He  bad  very  few 
books  :  an  edition  of  the  Italian  Poets  in  many  volumes,  Spenser's 
works,  and  the  minor  poenia  of  Milton  being,  however,  anionyat 
them.  I  don't  thiuk  there  waa  a  Shakspere.  Tliera  were  always  a 
few  cut  flowers  in.  a  glass  of  water  on  tbe  table. 

New  Road,  which  extended  from  City  Road  to  EdgewarsV 
Road  in  Hunt's  time,  has  been  divided  by  the  Metropolitaftfl 
Boai'd  of  Works,  for  some  deeply  mysterious   reason,  into 
Peutoiiville  Koad,  Eiiston  Road,  and  Marjlebone  Road.   York 
Buildings,  which  no  longer  exists  n^  such,  was  on  the  south 
Bide  of  the  present  Marylebone  Itoad,  between  York  Place 
and  Ciloiicester  Place,  and  not  far  from  Marylebone  Church. 
There  is,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  at  Kensington, 
.  a  letter  of  Hunt's,  dated  1S30,  from  'Cromwell  Lane,  Old 
Brompton.'     This  was  that  part  of  the  street  since  called 
Harrington  Eoad,  which  lies  between  Queen's  Gate  and  Old 
Brompton  Road.     Hunt  was  living  at  No.  4  Upper  Cheyne 
Row,  Chelsea,  in  1834,  when  Carlyle  became  his  neighbor;;! 
and  his  surroundings  at  thnt  time  are  thus  described  by  tlwl 
Chelsea  Sage:  — 
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Hiuit'a  household.  Nondescript  1  Unutterable  I  Mrs.  Hunt 
asleep  on  cushions  ;  four  or  five  beautiful,  strange,  gypsj-looking 
children  riuuiing  about  in  iindresa,  whom  the  lady  or- 
dered to  get  ua  tea.  The  eldest  boy,  Percy,  —  a.  sallow,  carMe  * 
black-haired  youth  of  sixteeii,  with  a  kind  of  <krk  *■?'■  '*■  .,, 
cotton  nightgown  on,  —  went  whirling  about  like  a. 
familiar,  pervading  everything;  an  indescribable  dream-like  house- 
hold. .  ,  .  Huut'a  house  excels  all  you  have  ever  read  of, — a 
■".ywtical  Tinkerdom,  without  parallel  even  in  literature.  In  his 
Ki^Aniily  room,  where  oie  a  sickly  large  wife  and  a  whole  school 
of  well- conditioned  wild  children,  yoii  will  find  half  a  dozen  old 
rickety  chairs  gathered  irom  half  a  dozen  different  hucksters,  and 
all  seeming  eng^ed,  and  just  pausing,  in.  a  violent  hornpipe.  On 
these  and  around  them  and  over  the  dusty  table  and  ra^ed  car- 
pet lie  all  kinds  of  litter,  —  books,  paper,  egg-shells,  scissors,  and, 
last  nighPwhen  I  was  there,  the  torn  heart  of  a  half-quarter  loaf. 
His  own  room  above  stairs,  into  which  alone  I  strive  to  enter,  he 
keeps  cleaner.  It  has  only  two  chairs,  a  bookcase,  and  a  writing- 
table  ;  yet  the  noble  Sunt  receives  you  la  his  Tinkerdoiu  in 
the  spii'it  of  a  king,  apolc^zes  for  nothing,  places  yon  in  the  best 
seat,  takes  a  wiiidow-aiU  himself  if  there  is  no  other,  and  then, 
folding  closer  his  loose  flowing  'muslin  cloud'  of  a  printed  night- 
gown, in  which  he  always  writes,  commences  the  liveliest  dia- 
logue on  philosophy  and  the  prospects  of  man  (who  is  to  be 
beyond  measure  happy  yet ) ;  which  again  he  will  courteously 
terminate  the  moment  you  are  bound  to  go  ;  a  most  interesting, 
pitiable,  lovable  man,  to  be  used  kindly  but  with  discretion. 


Upper  Cheyne  Row,  which  croaaes  Great  Cheyue  Row,  not 
fcr  from  the  house  occupied  bo  long  by  Carlyle,  haa  been  re- 
numbered; but  Hunt's  quiet  old-fashioned  little  house,  wLinb 
in  1885  was  No.  10,  was  pointed  out  by  old  residents  of 
the  street,  who  remembered  Hunt's  occupancy  of  it  half  a 
century  before. 

HiiBt'e  hutnea  and  lodgings  in  London  and  its  iieighboi 
hood  were  many  and  varied,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  follow 
liini    to  them   all.     He   lived   at    one  time  at  Paddingti 
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where  the  wLudowa  of  his  study  looked  out  ou  to  West- 
bouruc  Grove ;  he  li»dged  ouce  uear  Coleridge,  at  HigUgate ; 
aad  when  lie  wrote  '  Tito  Old  Court  STihurti,'  he  occupied 
the  house  No.  32  Edwardes  Square,  Keusiogton,  whicli 
iu  1885  was  still  atandiug  aa  he  loft  it 

LeiRh  Huut       Furtlierniore,  I  waul  you  to  toum  up  here  [No.  32 

EdwiirJes  Square]  and  give  me  a  look  in.     It  will  do 

a  your  kiudly  eyes  good  to  see  the  riii«  study  into  which 

I  hove  escaped  out  of  all  the  squuliJilies  at  ChehtBa. 

I  did  not  know  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  prime,  but  I  kuew  him  well 
whea  he  lived  at  Edwarcles  Square,  South  Kenaingtua.  He  waa 
then  yielding  to  the  universal  conqueror.  His  son  tells 
Eeim?^*  ua  :  '  He  waa  usually  seen  in  a  dresaing-gown,  bending 
gf  a  Uiua  ]^  head  over  a  hook  orovec  a  deat.'  Tall  and  upright 
slill ;  his  hair  white  and  stm^ling,  scattered  over  a 
brow  of  manly  intelligence  ;  his  eyes  retaining  much  of  their  old 
brillLincy  combined  with  gentleness;  his  eonventation  stilt  spark- 
ling, thongh  by  fits  and  starts,  —  be  gave  me  the  idea  of  a  sturdy 
ruin  that,  in  donning  the  veEt  of  time  bad  been  recompensed  for 
grudual  decay  of  strength  hy  gaining  ever  more  and  more  of  the 
picturesque. 

Hunt  lived  early  in  this  ceutury  in  the  Vale  of  Health,  a 
little  hamlet  ou  Hampstead  Heath.  At  oue  end  ia  a  mon- 
ster caravansary  of  the  conunon  type,  with  raerry^o-roiiuds 
aud  tea-gardeua,  called  the  Vale  of  Health  Hotel;  while  at 
the  other  end  is  a  smaller  public  house,  called  the  Vale  of 
Health  Tavern  ;  and  hetweea  the  two  are  a  number  of  uii- 
aaauming  buildings  of  the  '  villa '  order,  but  none  seemingly 
dating  back  to  Hunt's  time.  Old  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood say  that  its  character  has  entirely  chauged  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years.  Mr.  Thome  believes  that  Hunt's 
house  was  ou  the  aite  of  the  Vale  of  Health  Hotel.  Dur- 
iug  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  lived  at 
H;tmmei'smith.° 
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Juiw  31),   t8S9.  -Uoet      Hueml 
Leigh    Hunt   and    his   two    lnughtere      «oi 
It  was  B.  veiy  titiy  co  Lage     v  th  wh  te    urt 
lloweiB  in  thu  window    but  h  s  beaut  f  1     u     lt     ade  b  ^liibLcal 
it  a  rich  abode.     The  d  ar  old  u  an  Wlkeil  d  1  i,h  1  Hj  "''  "■''* 
about  his  ikowers,  cidling  them  '  gentle  liouaehuld  pets. 

Hunt's  tmme  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  '  Londou  Directory ' 
for  1859. 

Hunt  died,  two  mouths  later,  while  viaitiug  a  friend  tu 
ChatBeld  House,  —  a  modest  two-storied  brick  dwelliug  ou 
the  west  Bide  of  the  High  Street,  Putuey,  atid  numbered  81 
a  quarter  of  a  century  urtei'wftrda.  .  He  was  buried  iu  Kensal 
Greet). 


MBS.  INCHBALT). 


TyrilS.    INCHBALTJ   in    1784     wan  lodging    in     Leices- 

ter    Court,    Leicester    Fields,     afterwards    LeiceBter 

Squnre,  in  very  humble  apartments,  where  she  began  the 

writing  of  the  playa  which  have    made  hor    name   known 

In  1787  she  lived  in  Rusaell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the 
hoiiBe  which  had  boon  Button's  (see  AoDiaos,  p,  6).  Here 
she  occupied  herself  in  translating  plays  from  the  French, 
nnd  here  she  sold  for  two. hundred  pounds  her  'Simple 
Story,'  written  in  Fritli  Street,  Soho,  years  before. 

In  1810  Mrs.  Inchbald  lived  at  No.  5,  and  afterwards 
»t  No,  1 1 ,  George's  Row,  overlooking  Hyde  Park,  and 
since  ealled  St.  George's  Place,  not  far  from  St.  George's 
Hospitfll. 


^ 
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Ilk  1812  slie  removed  to  No.  -i  Karl's  Tentiec,  a  quaint, 
uld -fashioned  row  of  biiildiuga  with  a  strip  of  green  before 
them,  in  Kensington  Koud  opposite  Holland  PorL  She 
lodged  also  in  Sloano  Street,  Knightsbridge,  and  in  Leonard 
Place,  Kensington,  near  Earl'a  Court  Road. 


At  nil  timti^  Mis.  Iiichbald 
Lev  perfect  indepeudi 


eivn 

Literary 


ua  to  have  determined  to  retain 
have  chosen  to  have  her  time 
and  property  at  her  own  disposal.  She  had  an  enthu- 
siastic love  of  home,  although  that  home  waa  often, 
i:iH"e^o[  '"■'eed  generally,  only  a  single,  or  al  most  a  coaple  of 
v^^-''jirB.  """"^  "1*  ^'"•^  or  three  pairs  of  Btairs,  occasionally  in 
inchijaiiL  the  attic,  where  she  was  waited  on  by  the  servant  of 
the  house,  or  sometimes  not  waited  on  at  all,  for  she 
not  unfrequently  speaks  of  fetching  her  own  water,  and  dressing 
her  own  dinner ;  and  she  once  kept  a  coroneted  carriage  waiting 
whikt  she  linishe<l  scouring  ber  apartment.  ...  At  one  time  she 
took  up  her  abode  in  a  boarding-honse ;  but  she  could  not,  she 
Raid,  when  there,  command  her  appetite  and  be  hungry  at  etiited 
perioils,  like  the  rest  of  the  boarders  ;  so  she  generally  returned  to 
her  attic,  her  crust  of  bread,  and  liberty. 

Mrs,  Inchbald  died  at  Kensington  House,  which  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  Kensington  High  Street,  almost  opposite  the 
Palace  Gate.  In  Mrs.  Incbbald's  day  it  was  a  college  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits.  It  was  afterwards  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  but  was  taken  down  in  1872  to  make  way  for  the 
grand  mansion  of  Baron  Grant,  which  also  in  its  turn  has 
disappeared. 

Here  [Kensington  House]  Mrs.  Inchbald  spent  the  last  two 
Irfilifh  years  of  her  life  ;  and  here  on  the  Isl  of  Angost,  1821, 

Hnnt'B  she  died,  we  fear — how  shall  we  say  it  of  so  excellent 
Suburb,  a  woman,  and  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age  1  — 
chap.  »i.  jjj.  (jg[|j  lacing.  But  she  had  been  very  handsome,  was 
still  handsome,  was  growing  fat,  and  had  never  liked  to  part  with 
her  beauty  ;  who  that  is  beaiitifhl  does  ] 
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Mrs.    Inobbald  was   buried    iu   the  yard  of  St    Mail's 
Churob,  Kenaiiigtou  (see  Ci>lm4k,  p.  62).     The  gravestoues 
are  all  reraovud  on  the  destruction  of  the  old  church,  and 
)  tablet  to  her  memory  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  new."* 


ANNA  JAMESON. 
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■jlTES.  JAMESOiV  came  to  Loiid<pa  with  her  family  in 
^^  1803,  when  they  settled  at  Hanwell  ou  the  Usliridge 
Road.  Ill  1806  they  were  living  'in  the  busy  region  of 
Pall  Mall.' 

She  began  her  married  life  in  Oheniea  Street,  whioh  runB 
from  Gower  Street  to  Totteohain  Court  Road. 

On  her  return  to  London  after  a  continental  tour  in  1825 
ehe  lived  for  many  years  in  the  house  of  her  sister,  No.  7 
Mortimer  Street,  Cavcudish  Square.  The  street  has  been 
lengthened,  aud  of  course  renumbered.  Mrs.  Jaiuesou's 
home  was  in  the  present  Cavendish  Street,  a  few  doors 
from  the  Square. 

Mrs,  Jameson  was  visiting  friends  at  No.  51  Wimpole 
Street  in  1844,  when  she  first  niet  Mrs.  Browning,  then 
Miss  Barrett,  who  lived  next  door. 

From  1851  to  1854  she  lived  iu  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley 
Square. 

Here  she  was  able  to  collect  her  friends  about  her,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  brilliant  so- 
ciety at  the  simple  evening-parties  which  she  held  on  J'™J^n^'_ 
"ffednesdny  evenings,  mnch  after  the  fashion  of  the  Ro-  p":  ^'^' 
man  rauiMMU,  in  which  the  circle  of  her  literary  frienda 
was  diversified  by  u  little  admixture  from  the  great  world,  and  by 
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the  occasional  appearance  of  stmngere  of  uote,  Americans  and 
foreigners. 

Mi'B.  Jameson,  Bjiending  much  time  among  the  art  treas- 
ures in  the  Priut  Koum  of  the  British  Museum,  was  in  lodg- 
iiigB  in  Conduit  tiitreet,  Kegeot  Street,  in  the  spring  of  IStiO; 
uud  here  in  March  of  that  year  she  died. 

She  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  father  aud  mother  i 
lieusal  Cireeu, 
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"pvOtJGLAS  JERROLD  was  bom  in  Greek  Street,  Soho, 
■^^  Jauuary  3,  1803,  during  a  visit  of  his  mother  to 
Loudon ;  but  his  infancy  and  his  youth  were  spent  in  t)ie 
neighborhood  of  the  various  provincial  theatres  of  which 
his  father  was  manager. 

After  two  years  of  life  as  a  sliip's  boy,  vl 
by  hard  experience,  the  knowledge  afterwards  t 
his  famous  uautioal  drama,  he  settled  in  London  iu  1816, 
'in  humble  enough  lodgings  in  Broad  Court,'  a  quaint  little 
thoroughfare  full  of  dingy  old  houaes,  running  from  Bow- 
Street  to  Drury  Lane.  While  living  here  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  in  Northumberland  Street,  Straud. 

The   yoiiiig   printer   Ijiimglit   Lome  joyfully  enough    his  firet 

eaniingM.     Very  dreary  was  his  home,  with  his  poor 

iiisJrmiM      weak  father  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer:  but  there 

'■'Lii^ih!"'    "**  "  ^^  '°  ^^^  ^°y  ''^"^  would  lifiht  up  that  home ; 

at  any  rate,  they  were  very  cheerful  for  one  day. 

In   1819  ho  was  in  the  establishment  of  a  printer   in 
Lombard  Sti'eet,  iiis  first  employer  having  failed. 

No  record  of  Jerrold's  home  life  in  London  for  a  number 
of  years  is  preserved  to  us.     In  1829  his  address  was  No.  i 
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AugiiBtua  Square,  Regent's  Park,  —  a.  small  two-storied, 
coimtiitied  cottage  at  the  junctiou  of  Pnrk  Village  aud 
Augustus  Street;  left  unaltered  io  1885.     In  1834  he  was 

■  living  in  Thistle  Crove,  Fulham  RiMkd,  Chelsea,  since  ex- 
tended and  renunibei'ed  ;  in  1835,  in  Miiihael's  Grove,  Bnjmp- 
ton  Road,  In  1838  his  addrese  was  Haverstock  Hill.  In 
1844  he  had  a  cottage  in  Park  Village,  East  Regent's  Park, 
near  Augustus  Square,  which  forty  years  later  was  as  quiet 
and  rural  as  a  villngo  street ;  and  in  1846  ho  went  to  West 

» Lodge,  Lower  Putney  Common,  where  ho  romnhied  eight  or 
nine  years. 
This  study  [West  Lodge]  ia  a  very  enug  room.     All  ahont  it 
tre  books.    Crowning  the    Bhelvea  are  Milton  and  Shakspere. 
A  hit  of  Shakspere's  mulberry  tree  lies  nn  the  mantel- 
piece.    Above  the  sofa    are    the  'Bent  Day'    and  iMjeimW^" 
'Dfetiaining  for  Rent,'  Wilkie'a  two  pictures.     Under  JIJ^'Il'^l"' 
Ihe  two  prints  laughs  Sir  Joabua'a  sly  '  Puck,'  perched 
upon  a  pulpy  mushroom.  .  .  ,  The  furniture  is  simple  solid  oak. 

I  The  desk  has  not  a  speck  upon  it.  The  marble  shell  upon  which 
Ibe  inkstand  rests  has  no  litter  in  it.  Various  notes  lie  in  a  row 
between  clips,  on  the  table.  The  paper-basket  stands  near  the 
Um-cbaJr,  prepared  for  answered  letters  and  rejected  contribn- 
tioiiB.  The  little  dog  follows  his  master  into  his  study,  and  lies 
at  his  feet. 
That  cottage  at  Putney,  its  garden,  its  mulberry  tree,  its  grass- 
plot,  its  cheery  library  with  Douglas  Jerrold  aa  the  thief  figure 
'in  the  scene,  remains  as  a  bright  and  most  pleasant  RfcoUcc- 
'{BDtnie  in  our  memory.  He  had  an  almost  reverential  writLrai™ 
loRdneBS  for  books,  hooks  themselves,  and  said  he  ^'"'''™  ™'' 
could  not  bear  to  treat  them,  or  to  see  them  treated,  dEn  ciarkB : 
with  disrespect.  He  told  us  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  "" 
them  turned  on  their  faces,  stretehed  open,  or  dog's-eared,  or 
carelessly  flung  down,  or  in  any  way  misused.  He  told  us  this, 
holding  a  volume  in  his  hand  with  a  caressing  gesture,  as  though 
he  tendered  it  affectionately  and  gratefully  for  Ihe  pleasure  it 


.IumI  given  him. 
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West  Lodge,  still  atanding  in  1885,  was  one  of  two 
attached  houses  (the  other  tailed  Elm  House)  on  the  borders  1 
of  Lower  Putney  Common,  between  the  Lower  lliclimond  ' 
lload  and  the  River,  and  atiout  a  mile  beyond  Putney  J 
Bridge.  It  was  a  spacious  irregular  bi'ick  house,  with  red*  J 
tiled  gabled  roofs,  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees,  and  with  it 
wide  stretL-h  of  common  in  front.  It  had  more  the  appear^  i 
aiice  of  a,  farm-house  than  a  geotlemaa's  villa.  At  West  | 
Lodge  Mrs.  Caudle  was  created. 

In  1853  Jerrold  was  living  in  Circus  Road,  St.  John's- j 
Wood,  a  street  that  has  l>een  reniimbered  within  a  few  years. 

Early  in   1857  he  removed  to  Kilhum  Priory,  St.  John's  | 
Wood,  a  short  street  running  northerly  from  Maida  Vale 
to  Upton  Road ;  and  hei-e  on  the  8th  of  June  of  the  same 
year  he  died.     He   was   buried  at   Nutwood,    and   on    his 
tombstone  are  inscribed  the  lines  by  his  sou;    'Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Douglas  William  Jerrold,  born   1803,  died  i 
1857.     An  English  writer  whose  works  will  keep  his  raemoty  J 
green  better  than  any  epitaph.' 

Jerrold's  clubs  were  very  many.     Thackeray  worked  hard,    I 
and  successfully,  to  iusiire  his  election  to  the  Reform,  No. 
104  Pall  Mall ;  but  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  found  in  J 
humbler  and  more  entertaining  organizations. 

Of  the  cluha  he  set  afloat  and  j;ave  nnniea  to  within  my  c 
recollection,  I  particularly  call  to  mind  those  which  he  christened,  I 

respectively, '  Hook  and  Eye '  and '  Our  Club ; '  the  foK.  I 
Heinori^  mer  holding  its  weekly  meetings  at  the  Albion  in  Raa<  I 
"bap^ ""^  sell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  latter  at  Clmm's,  , 

in  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden.  ,  .  .  Many  years  before 
this  period  Jerrold  was  nn  aKtive  niemher  of  a  clnb  called  '  The 
Mulberries,'  which  was  held  in  the  Wrekin  Tavern,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Covent  Garden,  and  in  which  a  regulation  was  estob-  j 
lished  that '  some  paper  or  poem  or  conceit  bearinii  upon  ShakBpettt-i| 
should  be  contributed  by  each  member,  the  general  title  beincifl 
'■  Mulberry  Leaves." ' 
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The  Albion  Tavern,  No.  26  Riieaell  Street,  Coveut  Garden, 
was  still  ill  18S5  much  frequented  Liy  theatrical  people  Ht  nil 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Clunn'a  (itfterwards  Richard- 
son's) Hotel,  Ko.  1,  ou  the  Piazza,  Coveut  Garden,  ia  no 
I  longer  in  existenee.  The  site  of  the  Wrekin  Tavern  was 
\  Mo.  22  Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Cross 
Court.  It  was  taken  down  about  1870  (see  Godwin,  p.  1 18). 
Jerrold  was  b.  member  also  of '  the  Museum,  a  properly 
modest  and  literary  club,'  established  in  18i7,  '  at  the  end 
of  Northumberland  Street,'  Strand,  of  the  Gratis  and  the 
Rational  clubs  ;  and  he  woa  first  president  of  the  Whittington 
Club,  which  met  at  the  Crown  and  .\nchor  Tavern,  Aruudel 
Street,  Strand  (see  Johnson  and  Rogeeis).     On  its  site  the 

Khittingtou  Club  house,  No,  37  Aruudel  Street,  now  closed, 
&  afterwards  built. 

'T'HE  Btory  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  as  he  himself  and  as  his 
■*■  friends  have  told  it,  has  been  so  carefully  and  bo 
minutely  recorded  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  tell 
_(t  in  any  other  way.  His  earliest  esperiences  of  London 
Vvere  in  his  extreme  youth. 

He  says,  in'  An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
I,  from  his  Birth  to  his  Eleventh  Year,  Written  hy  Him- 
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This  year  [1712]  in  Lent  1  was  taken  to  London  to  be  touched 
for  the  Evil  by  Queen   Anne.     My  niothei'  wa.i  at  Nicholson' 
the  famous  bookeeller  of  Little  Britain,     I  alwaya  retftined  some 
y  of  tbia  journey,  although  I  was  but  thirty  monthg  old. 
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BoBivell  tiddn :  — 

Mis.  Piozzi  has  preserved  his  very  picturesque  description  of 
the  scene  as  it  remained  upon  his  fancy.  Being  usked 
^of  John-  ^  ^^  could  remember  Queen  Anne,  '  He  had,'  he  said, 
jEt'a'^^^'  ''^  confused  but  somehow  a.  sort  of  aolemn  recollec- 
tion of  a  lady  in  diamonds  and  a  long  black  liood.' 
This  touch,  liott'ever,  was  without  any  effect 

Johnson's  next  iBterview  with  royalty,  when  he  met  Oeorge 
III.  in  the  library  of  Buckingham  Houae  in  1767,  Boswell 
considera  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incideats  of  his  life. 

During  the   whole   of  this  interview   Johnson   talked  to   his 

BoBweii'B      Majesty  with  profound  respect,  hut  stilt  in  his  .firm 

1?^"**^  sa   "'^"^y  manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and   never  in 

that  subdued  tone  which  iscommonly  used  at  the  levee 

and  in  the  drawing-room. 

Buckingham  House  was  taken  down  in  1825,  by  order  of 
George  IV.,  and  Bnokingharu  Palace  erected  upon  its  site. 

Johnson  was  a  man  of  eight-and -twenty  when  he  decided 
to  tiy  his  fortunes  in  London ;  and  he  and  Garrick  arrived 
here  together  in  March,  1737. 

He  had  a  little  mnncy  when  he  carae  to  town,  and  he  knew 
how  he  could  live  in  the  cheapest  manner.  Hia  first  lodgings 
were  at  thelionseof  Mr.  Norris,  a  stay-maker,  in Eiteter 
Juhnson,  Street,  adjoining  Catherine  Sti'eet,  in  the  Stjand.  'I 
^     '  dined,'  said  he,  'very  well  for  eightpenoe,  with  very 

good  company  at  the  Pine  Apple  in  New  Street,  just  by  ;  sev- 
eral of  them  had  travelled  ;  they  expected  to  meet  every  day,  but 
did  not  know  one  another's  names.  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a 
shilling,  for  they  drank  wine  ;  but  I  had  a  cut  of  meat  for  six- 
pence, and  bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the  waiter  a  penny  ;  ho 
that  I  was  quite  well  aecved,  nay,  better  than  the  rest,  for  they 
gave  the  waiter  nothing.' 

Kew  Street  runs  from  St.  Martin's  Lane  to  the  junction 
of  King  and  Bedford  Streets,  but  no  Pine  Apple  exiBta  there 
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About  this  ]ieriod  JobnBOD  l>egan  his  labors  in  the  eatab- 
lishment  of  Edward  Cave,  editor  of  tbe  '  Geiitlemau's  Maga- 
Ine,'  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  whore  he  was  L^ugaged 
1  1737,  nod  where  he  tirat  met  Savage, 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  structnrea  in  Lraidoa,  hiid,  an  late  as  1885,  by 
nre  good  fortnne,  been,  spared  by  the  demons  of  improve- 
tment.     The  Jernsalem  Tftvern  still  stood  at  the  east  side, 
I. and  in  its  coffee-room  was  shown,  among  other  intorcsting 
relics,  what  pnrports  to  be  Johnson's  armchair.     A  bench 
without  a  back  or  a  three-legged  stool  was  probaljly  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  him  when  be  worked  for  Cave.    The 
[■  editorial  and  pvintitig  rooms  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine' 
J  were,  it  is  said,  over  the  street,  in  a  room  occupied  in  1885 
nad  for  some  years  previously  by  the  St.  John's  Ambulance 
tssociation.     Hero  Johnson  toiled,  unA  here,  as  is  recorded 
Bou  the  walls  in  large  letters,  '  Garrick  made  his  essay  as  an 
pwtor  in  Loudon,  1737,  in  the  farce  of  the  "Mock  Doctor.""' 
In  this  same  year  Johnson  was  lodging  at  Greenwich;  for 
I  quotes  a  letter  from  him  to  Cave,  dated  '  July  12, 
P737,  Greenwich,  next  door  to  the  Golden  Heart  [no  longer 
tanding],  Church  Street.'     Shortly  afterwards  he  had  lodg- 
Q  Woodstock  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  in  Castle  Street, 
r  Cavendish  Square,  in  houses  which,  if  they  remain,  it 
S  not  possible  to  identify  now.     In  Cnatle  Street  ho  wrote 

L  So  detailed  account  of  his  places  of  residence  for  the  next 
n  years  is  given  by  Boswell;  but  in  17i8  he  speaks  of  his 

^mporary  home  at  Hampstead. 

p  the   gratification  of  posterity  let  it  he  recorded  that   the 
1  BO  dignified  [by  the  occupancy  of  Johnson]  was  p   . , 
Ul  in  Frognnl,  Southwanl,  now  [1818]  occupied  Hampstead, 

f  BenJAUiin  Charlea  Stepheiiaoii,  Esq. 

•  Xo  trace  of  this  house  i 
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JoliuBoulived,  from  1748  to  1758,  at  No.  17  Gough  Square,! 
Fleet  Street.  Here  he  began  the  publication  of  the  '  Kam-g 
bier,'  in  1750;  here  his  wife  died,  in  1753;  and  here  he  coin*J 
pleted  the  Dictionaiy,  published  in  1795,  It  was  iu  thuM 
house,  no  doubt,  that  he  delivered  himself  of  the  famouB^ 
definition  of  'uetworlt'  ('anything  reticulated  or  decus- 
sated, at  equal  dietanceB,  with  interi^tices  between  the  inter- 
sections '),  which  has  ever  tjince  made  the  meaniug  and  use 
of  the  word  so  clear  to  the  average  mind.  This  Louse,  still 
standing  in  I8Sd,  tias  beeu  marked  bj  a  tablet  of  the  Society 

In  Bolt  Court  he  had  a  garden,  and  perhaps  in  Johnsoa's  Coi 
and  Gough  Sqaare,  which  we  mention,  to  show  " 
HuDt'i         tmuquil  and  removed  these  places  were,  and  conven 
ciiB^iir''     ^""  "  Btudent  who  wished,  nevertheless,  to  have 

bustle  of  London  at  liand  ;  and  Maitland  describe?^ 
Johnson's  and  Bolt  Courts  in  1730  as  having  '  good  houses,  well 
inhabited;'  and  Gough  Square  he  calls  fasbionahle. 

Soon  after  this  [iu  1758],  Mr.  Bnmey,  during  a  visit  to  the 
Capital,  had  an  interview  with  him  in  Gough  Square,  where  he 
,.,       dined  and  drank  tea  with  him,  and  was  introduced  to 
Johnson,       the  acquaintance  of  Mrs,  Williams.    After  dinner  Mr, 
'  '  Johnson  proposed  to  Mr.  Bumey  to  go  up  with  him 

into  his  garret,  which,  being  accepted,  he  there  found  about  fii 
or  sii  Greek  folios,  a  deal  writing-desk,  and  a  chair  and  a  hall 
Johnson  gave  to  his  guest  the  entire  seat,  and  tottered  himself 
one  with  only  three  legs  and  one  arm. 

I  went  one  day  searching  for  Johnson's  place  of  abode,  Foun  j4 
with  difficulty  the  house  in  Gouj;h  Square,  where  ttoq 
Note  Book,  Dictionary  waa  composed.  The  lauilloid,  whom  Glea 
Froude-a  ^""^  ^  incidentally  inquired  of,  was  just  scraping  bin 
UHrljIo,  vol.  feet  at  the  door,  invited  ua  to  walk  in,  showed  us  the 
garret  room,  etc.  (of  which  he  Heeme<l  to  have  the 
obscurest  tradition,  taking  Johnson  Cor  a  schoolmaster). 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1759,  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Lu( 
Porter:  — 
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lave   thifl   day   moved  mj   things,   and  you   are  Boaweii's 
now  to  direi:t  to  tue  at  Staple  Inn  [Holboml,  London,  jj^''^"^!!'  „ 
I  ani  going  to  publish  a  little  story-book  ['  Basselas  '\ 
whiob  I  will  «eud  you  when  it  is  out. 

He  retired  to  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon  removed  to  uhambera  in 
the  Inner  Temple  Lane  [No.  1],  where  he  lived  in  poverty,  total 
idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature.     Mr.  Fit/Jierbert  Artbnr 
.  used  to  say  that  he  paid  a  moniiiig  viwit   tu  ^l[,''''*'*,ii, 
ICjflhTisDn,  intending  from  his  chamber  to  send  a  letter  Lire  and 
tto  the  City ;  hut  to  hid  great  surprise  he  found  an  g^i^ 

lUitlior  by  profession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.     The  Jfimion, 
Bfngent  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  also  among  those  who  endeav- 
I  wed,  by  constant  attention,  to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind  which 
B  knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy  apprehensions. 
.   JohnBon's  house  in  Inner  Temple   Lnne  has  since  been 
moved,  giving  place  to  the  more  imposing  but  less  ioter- 
g  Johnson's  Buildings,  which  stand  upon  its  site. 
'  Di".  Johnson's  library  was  contained  in  two  garrets  over  hb 
s  [Inner  Temple  Lime],  where  Lintot,  son  of  the  cele- 
dtted  bookseller  of  that  name,  had  formerly  bis  ware-  BosneU'a 
HOnse.     I  found  a  uumber  of  good   booke,  but   very  Jolinsnn, 
tasty  and  in  great  confusion.     The  floor  was  strewed 
trith  manuscript  leaves  in  Johnson's  own  handwriting,  which  I 
*^heid    with    a  degree    of   veneration,    supposing    they    might 
perhaps    contain   portions   of  the  '  Rambler '   or  of  '  Raaselaa.' 
I  observed  an  apparatus  for  chemical  experiments,  of  whioh 
Johnson  was  all  hia  life  very  fond.      The  place  seemed  to  he 
very  favorable  for  retirement  and  meditation. 

Beauclerc  gives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  he  made 
to  JohHBon  in  Inuor  Temple  Lane  with  Madame  de  Bouf- 
flors,  —  a  French  lady  of  doubtful  mortdity,  who  aspired  to 
be  considered  a  blne-Btookjng. 

■Wlien  Madame  de  Bovifflets  was  first  in  England  [1763],  she 
was  desirous  to  see  Johnson.     I  accordingly  went  with  Bnj„j]|ig 
her  to  his  chambers  in  the   Temple,  where  she  was  J 
entertained  with  his  conversation  for  some  time.  When 
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oar  viBit  was  over,  she  and  I  left  him,  and  were  got  into  Inner 
Temple  Laue^  wben  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noixe  like  thunder. 
This  was  occasioned  hy  Johnston,  who,  it  seema,  on  a  little  recol- 
lection bad  taken  it  ioto  his  head  tliut  he  ntight  to  have  done 
the  honors  of  Ilia  literary  residence  to  a  foreign  lady  of  quality, 
and,  eaj;er  to  show  himself  a  man  of  gallantry,  was  hurrying  down 
the  stairs  in  violent  agitation.  He  overtook  ns  before  we  reached 
the  Temple  Gate,  and,  brushing  in  between  me  and  Madame  de 
BoulTlerB,  seized  her  hand  and  coudu(;ted  her  to  the  coach.  ^M 

Ozifts  Humphrey,  E.  A,,  an  eminent  painter,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  dated  September  19,  1764,  and  quoted  by 
Croker  in  his  '  Johnsoniana,'  givea  the  following  jiicture  of 
Johnson's  life  in  Inner  Temple  Lane  :  — 

■ 

The  day  after  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  was  introduc« 
to  Mr.  Johnson  hy  a  friend.  We  passed  through  three  very  diri 
rooms  to  a  little  one  that  looked  like  an  old  counting-h 
where  this  great  man  was  sat  at  breakfast.  The  furniture  of  ttai 
room  waa  a  very  large  deal  writing-desk,  an  old  walnut-tp 
table,  and  five  ragged  chairs  of  four  different  sets.  I 
much  strack  with  Mr.  JokDaon's  appearance,  and  could  hardljrfl 
help  thinking  him  a  madman  for  some  time,  as  he  sat  waving,] 
over  his  breakfast  like  a  lunatic.  He  is  a  very  lai^  man,  and  I 
was  dressed  in  a  dirty  brown  coat  and  waiatcoat,  with  breeches 
that  were  brown  also  (although  they  had  been  crimson),  and  ai 
old  block  wig ;  his  shirt  collar  end  sleeves  were  unbuttoned  ;  hig 
stockings  were  down  about  his  feet,  which  had  on  them,  by  w 
□f  slippers,  an  old  pair  of  shoes.  He  had  not  been  up  long  whef 
we  called  on  him,  which  was  near  one  o'clock.  He  seldom  g 
to  bed  liefore  two  in  the  morning  ;  and  Mr.  Reynolds  [Sir  Joahusiji 
tells  me  he  generally  drinka  tea  about  an  honr  after  he  has  suppe 
We  had  been  some  time  with  him  before  he  began  to 
at  length  he  began,  and,  f^th,  to  some  purpc^e :  everything  I) 
says  is  as  correct  as  a  second  edition;  'lid  almost  impossible 
ar^iie  with  him,  he  is  so  sententious  and  so  knowing. 

Boswell  had  his  first  interview  with  Johnson  in  the  hoiw 
of   Mr.    Thomas    Daviea   the   actor,  No.  8  Russell  Stree^ 
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I  Coveot   Garden;  and  be  thus  describes  the    momantous 
I  event: — 

At  last,  on  MoDday  the  16tb  of  3[a7[lT63],  when  I  was  sitting 
in.  Hr.  Davies's  back-parlor,  after  having  ilruiik  tea  with  him  and 
Mrs.  Baviea,  Johnson  unexpectedly  came  into  the  shop, 
and,  Mr.  Daviea  having  perceive<l  him  through  the  johnaou, 
glasa  door  in  the  room  in  which  we  weie  Bitting  ad-  '^'^  ■*''  ^ 
Taucing  towards  us,  he  announced  his  awfol  approach  to  me 
somewhaC  in  the  mauiier  of  an  actor  in  the  jmrt  of  JIaratio, 
when  he  addresses  Hamlet  on  the  appearance  of  his  father's 
ghost,  'Look,  my  lord,  it  comes!  '  I  found  that  1  had  a  very 
perfect  idea  of  Johnaon'a  figure,  from  a  portrait  of  him  jiainted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  soon  after  be  had  publiEhed  his  Dictionary, 
I   m  the  attitude  of  sitting  in  his  ea^y-chair  in  deep  meditation. 

Tom  Uaviea's  house  atill  stood  io  188S,  but  the  ground 
,  floor  had  been  ttimed  tuto  a  green-grocer's  shop, 

B  week  later,  May  24,  Uoswell  for  the  tii-at  time  called 
on  Johnson,  and  '  found  the  Giant  in  his  den.' 

%  chnmliers  were  on  the  first  floor  of  No.  1  Inner  Temple 
\  Lane.  ...  He  received  ine  very  courteously  ;  hut  it  must  he 
eonfeised  that  his  apartment  and  fumitnre  and  morn- 
ing  dress  were  sufficiently  uncouth.     Hia  brown  suit  johnaun, 
of  clothes  looked  very  rusty  ;   he  had  on  a  little  old 
shrivelled  unpowdered  wig,  which  was  too  small  for  his  head  ; 
his  shirt   neck  and  knees  of  his  breeches  were  loose,  his  black 
woTHted  stockings  ill  drawn  tip  ;  and  he  had  a  pair  of  unbuckled 
I   ahoea  by  way   of  slippein.      But   all    tlieae   slovenly   pecnliari- 
.    ties  were    tbi^tteu  the  moment  he    bcgim  to  talk.  ...  He 
told   me  that  he  generally  went  abroad  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  seldom  came  home  till  two  in  the  morning.     I  took 
the  liberty  to  ask  if  he  did  not  think  it  wrong  to   live  thus,  and 
not  make  njore  u?e  ol  his  great  talents.     He  owned  it  was  a  bad 
I  ^bit. 

Concerning  hia  personal   appearance   and  careleasuess  of 
)  the  following  story  may  be  told  here  :  — 
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In  general  Lis  wiga  were  very  shabby,  and  their  foreparta  were 
burned  anay  by  the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which  hia 
Boswell's        short-sightedness  rendered  necessary  in  reading. 
Juhnaoo,         Streatham  Mr.  Tbrale's  butler  had  always  a  better  wig 
K..te  h}      '  ready,  and  as  Johnson  passed  from  the  drawing- 

'"  ""  when  dinner  was  announced,  the  servant  would  re- 

move the  onlinary  wig  and  replace  it  with  the  newer 
this  ludicrous  ceremony  was  performed  every  day. 

From  1765  to  1776  Johoaou  lived  at  No.  7  Johnson'B 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  in  a  bouse  stili  standing  in  1885,  but 
miserable  in  its  neglected  old  age.  Here  he  wrote  the 
Prologue  to  Goldsmith's  'Good  Natured  Man,'  and  pub- 
lished hie  'Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  liis  edition  of  Shak- 
apere,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary.  Johnson's  Court 
was  not  80  called,  as  has  been  g^eueraliy  suppoaed,  because 
of  his  resiiJeuce  in  it.  The  name  waa  a  mere  coincidence ; 
but  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  referring  t«  himself, 
while  Id  Scolland  with  BobwbII,  aa  '  Johuson  of  that  Ilk.' 

1  returned  to  London  in  February  [1760],  and  found  Dr.  John-  1 

p^^^^ij,^       son  in  a  good  house  in  Johnson's   Court,   Fleet  Street  I 

Johnfion,        (No.  7),  in  which  lie  had  accommodated  Mias  Williama  J 

with  an  apartment  on  the  ground  floor,  while  MXt  1 

IiCvett  occupied  his  post  in  the  garret. 

To  my  great  surprise,  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  on  E 
Day  [1773].     I  never  supposed  that  he  had  a  dinner  at  his  h 
Boawell'»       fT   I   lever  heard  of  hia  friends  having  been  e 
im^tw    '^'"^  "*  ^'^  table.     He  told  me,  '  I  generally  have  Aa 
meat   pie  on  Sunday  ;  it   \»   bake<l  at  a  public  oven,  I 
which  is  very  properly  allowed,  beciiuse  one  muti  can  attend  to  J 
it  ;  and  thus  the  advantage  is  obtained  of  not  keeping  a 
from  church  to  dress  dinner.'  ...  I  had  gratified  my  ci 
much  in  dining  with  Jean  Jacqnes  Rousseau  while  he  I 
tlie  wilds  of  Neufchfttel.     I  had  as  great  a  curiosity  to  dir 
Dr.    Samuel   Johnson   in   the   dusty  recess   of  a  court  ii 
Street    I  supposed  we  should  scarcely  have  knives  and  forks,  a: 
only  some  strange,  uncouth,  iU-dreat  dish  ;  bnt  I  found  e 


I 
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J  good  order.  We  Lad  no  other  company  but  Mis. 
WilliamH  and  a  young  woiuan  whom  I  did  not  know.  As  a 
dinner  here  was  considered  aa  a.  singular  phenomenon,  and  as  I 
was  frequently  interrogated  on  the  Bubjeet,  my  readers  may 
perhaps  be  de.tiroua  to  know  our  bill  of  fare.  Foote,  I  remember, 
a  allusion  to  Franm  the  negro,  was  wiiling  to  suppose  that  our 
lepast  was  black  broth.     But  the  fact  was  that  we  had  a  very  good 

1   aoUp,  a  boiled  1^  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice 

t  pudding. 

While  living  in  JohoBou's  Court  he  first  made  the  ao- 
qiiaintance  of  the  Thralea  (in  17C5).  He  dined  with  them 
every  Thursday  during  the  winter,  at  Streatham,  and  gained 
in  many  ways  by  the  asaociation.  Their  house,  Streatham 
Place,  stood  in  Streatham  Park,  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Lower  Common  at  Streatham,  Surrey,  sis  miles  from  West- 
minster  Bridge.     It  was  taken  down  in  1863,  and  no  trace 

I    of  it  remains. 

Thrale's  Brewery,  afterwards  Barclay  and  Perkins's,  to 
which  firm  Johnson,  as  executor,  sold  the  buitdings  and  the 
business,  stands  in  Park  Street,  west  of  the  Borough    High 

,    Street,  Southwark,  covering   a    large    plot  of  ground   (see 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  aigh  over  the  poverty  of  London 
in  the  article  of  genuine  popular  I^^nds.     One  beer- 
house is  among  the  exceptions.     The  workmen  at  Bar-  LonSoii, 
day  and  Perkins's  will  show  you  [16-12]  a  little  apart-  ^"  ' 
ment  in  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  place, 
Johnson  wrote  hin  Dictionary,      Now,  this  stoty  has  one  feature 
of  a  genuine  legend  ;  it  sets  chronology  at  defiance. 


In  1776  Johnson  took  possesaio 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  where  the  rest 

Having  arrived  in   London   late 
[177fi],  I  hastened  nerl  morning  to  w 
BOn  at  his  house,  but   found   he   wt 


1  of  the  house  No.  8  Bolt 
of  his  life  was  spent. 
m  Friday,  the  15th  March 
lit  on  Dr.  John-  p„„„n.. 
i  removed   from  ^ 


'a  Court  to  Bolt  Court,  No.  8,  still  keeping  to 
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his  Tnvorite  Fleet  Street.     My  reBectioti  at  the  time  upon  this   ^ 
ctionge,  as  nuiiked  in  my  joiimai,  is  08  foUuws:  '  I  felt  a  foolisli    ' 
regret  that  he  had  left  a  conrt  which  boi-e  his  name;  hut  it  whs 
not  foolish  to  be  aiTected  with  some  tenderness  of  regard  for  a»' 
place  in  which  I  had  seen  Mm  a  great  deal,  from  whcince  I  had 
often  issued  a  better  and  a.  happier  man  than  when  I  went  i: 
and  wbich  had  often  appeared  to  me  in  my  imagination,  whila    i 
I  trod  ita  pavement  in  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  night,  to  be    i 
saured  to  wisdom  and  piety.' 

On  Wednesday,  April  3  [1776],  in  the  morning  I  fonnd  him   | 
very  busy  [in  Bolt  Court]  putting  bis  books  in  order  ;  and  as  they  j 

were  generally  very  old  ones,  clonds  of  dust  wei 
Jolmton,  flying  around  hira.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  glovi 
1776.  ^t.  97.  Btiuii  ns  hedgers  use.  His  present  appearance  put  ir 
in  mind  of  my  uncle  Dr.  Boswell'a  description  of  him;  '. 
robust  genius,  bom  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries.' 

On  Monday,  March  19th  [1781],  I  arrived  in  London,  and  o 
Tuesday  the  20th,  met  him  in  Fleet  Street  walking,  or  rather,  ] 
BoBWEii'B  indeed,  moving  along ;  for  his  peculiar  march  is  thus  I 
JoiraBoii,  described  in  a  Short. Life  of  hiui  publisheii  [by  Kears-  i 
'  '  ley]  very  soon  after  his  death  :  '  When  he  walked  tlw  | 
streets,  what  with  the  constant  roll  of  his  htiad,  and  the  c 


otion  of  his  body,  he  appeared  to  make  Lis  way  by  m 
1,  independent  of  his  feet '  Thit  he  was  often  li 
rhile  he  advanced  in  this  manner  mav  easily  be  ba-  I 
o  make  sport  of  one  so  robnst  a 


comitant  motioi 
that  mc 

lieved  i  but  it  i 

was.     Mr.  Langtnn  saw  him  one  day,  m  a  lit  of  absence,  by  » 

sudden  start  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's  hack,  and  walk  forwai^ 

briskly   without   being   conscious   of  what   he   had   done. 

porter  was  very  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed  the  huge  figtu*B 

with  much  earnestness,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wimet  c< 

was  to  be  quiet  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Dr.  Johnson  died  at  Bolt  C'ourt  on  the  ]  3th  of  DecembetV^ 
1784,  and  was  buried  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  i 
WostmiiiBter  Abbey.     Charles   Buniey   the  younger,  in  f 
letter  to  Dr.  Parr,  dated  December  21,  gives  the  followii^ 
account  of  hia  funeral  :  — 
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T^OBrday  I   Eolkwial   • 


r-boMnled  fnead  Dr.  Johnson 
to  bis  kst  mansion.  ...  He  vaa  loUowcd  to  the  Abber  br  a 
iaige  Doap  of  fneuda.     Ten  moomii^^Mcbes   w^re 
ordered  by  the  executors  for  those  invited.     Besides  w^^^ 
thfse,  eif^t  of  bi>  friendd  or  wimirerB  clnlibed  for  two  ^5"°"^ 
mnre  carriages,  in  one  of  whiuh  I  bad  a  seat.     But  the 
executor.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  did  not  nuna^   things  well ;  for 
there  was  no   anthem  or  choir  wrrice  performed,  no  lesson,  but 
merely  what  i*  read  over  every  old  woman  that  was  Imried  by  the 
parish.     Surely,  sniely,  my  dear  ur,  this  was  wrons,  very  wrong. 
Dr.  Taylor  read  the  sendee,  bnl  so  so.      He  lies   nearly  luder 
ShakBpere'a  luonuinent,  with  Garrick  at  his  right  band,  jnst 
oppoaite  the  monument  erected  not  long  ago  for  Goldsmith  by 
him  and  some  of  his  friends. 

Or.  Johnson's  house  in  Bolt  Court  was  cteBtroyed  soon 
after  his  death,  but  its  imoiediate  neighbors  have  been  little 
changed  during  the  last  hundred  jeara. 

It  was  to  this  house  that  the  elder  D'Israeli  and  Samuel 
Rogers  (q,  v.)  aa  youug  men  both  brought  their  poems,  in 
search  of  encouragement  and  advice. 

Dr.  Johnson  for  many  years  worshipped  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand;  and  on  his  pew,  No.  18  in 
the  North  Gallery,  ia  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  — 

In  this  pew,  and  beside  this  pillar,  for  many  yenre  attended 
DiTine  Service,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  ibe  Philoso- 
pher, the  Poet,  the  great  Lexicographer,  the  Profound  Moralist, 
and  Chief  Writer  of  his  time.  Bom  1709.  Died  1784.  In 
remembrance  and  honor  of  noble  faculties,  nobly  employed,  some 
inhabitants  of  the  Pariah  nf  SL  Clement  Drtuea  have  placed  this 
slight  memorial  *.  ii.  1851. 

On  the  9th  of  April  [1773],  being  Good  Friday.  I  breakfasted 
with   Johnson   on   tea  and   croBs-buns,     He   carried  me   to  the 
Chnrch  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  where  he  had  his  seat  ;  boswbU'i 
and   his  bebavinr  was,  as   I  had  ima^ned  to  myself,  Jj']!,"^ «, 
aoltiniu  and  devout.    I  never  shall  forget  tlie  trcnialoua 
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eiiniestness  with  which  he  pronounced  llic  awful  petition,  of  tb6=i 
LJtaiij  ;  '  In  the  hour  of  death  aud  at  the  day  of  judgnienVa 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

April  4,  1779,  EasUr  Bay.—  I  rose  ahout  half  an  hour  after^ 
nine,  traiwcribed  the  prajer  written  kat  uijjht,  and  by  neglecting 
jniinBon'B  '■"  comit  time  sat  too  long  at  hreakfaat,  bo  that  I  came 
f  i«T.  ,  to  church  at  the  first  lesson.  I  attended  the  Litauy 
juhBBOb',  pretty  well,  hut  in  the  pew  oi>uld  not  attend  the 
1779,  ^t.  70-  c^niajunjon  Service,  and  misseil  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant.  ...  1  then  received,  I  hope  with  earnestness  ; 
and  while  others  received,  sat  down  ;  hut  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.  ...  1  gave  two  shil- J 
lings  to  the  plate. 

Johnson  was  a  man  of  many  clubs,  aud  emphattually  faim 
self,   as  he  desoribes  Boswcll,   'a  clubable  man.'     In    hUj 
Diotionary  he   defines  a  'club'  aa    'an  assembly  of  goo 
fellows  meeting  under  certain  conditions  ; '  and  to  a  gentlfr-f 
man  who  eipressed  surprise  at  his  frequent  atteudauco  i 
some  of  tbe  humble  city  organization  a  of  which  he  was  sa| 
fond,  he  said,  '  Sir,  tlie  great  ohair  of  a  full  aud  pleasa 
c!uh  is  perhaps  the  throne  of  human  felicity.' 

One  of  Joliusou'a  earliest  clubs  was  founded  in  1748,  a 
was  known  as  the  Ivy  Lane,  or  King's  Head,  Club.     &itM 
John  Hawltiua,  in  his  'Life  of  Johnson,'  says:  — 

The  Club  met  weekly  at  the  King's  Head,  a  famous  heefetei 
house  ill  Ivy  Lane  [Paternoster  Row],  every  Tuesday  eveni 
Thither  Johnson  constandy  resorted,  and  with  a  dispositior 
please  and  he  pleased,  would  pass  those  hours  in  n  free  : 
unrestrained  interchange  of  sentiraent  which  otherwise  had  beejf 
spent  at  home  in  painful  reflection. 

Hawkins  has  mentioned  the  cordiality  with  which  (in 
ivaneiFs       years)  he  insisted  that  such   of  the  members  of  t 
na3"Sit'.T4.  I^  Lane  Club  as  survived  should  meet  again  a 
dine  together,  which  they  did  twice  at  a  tavern  e 
once  at  his  lioura. 
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Ity  Lane  cmtum  a  tew  old  boaan,  bat  the  Kii^'a  Head 

was  destroyed  b;  fire  nme  tmib  mgo,     Tbtre  vu  in  18S5, 

however,  a  puUic  booae  of  that  name  in   Canou   Allev, 

■tSl  PtuU'a  CharchTaid,  and  still  another  and  much  older 

■Kin^s  Head,  dating  back  easily  to  Johnson's  dar,  at  Xo.  41 

Btfewgute  Street,  which  adjoiiis  Queen's  Uead  Alley,  and  ia 

not  one  hundred  yards  eaat  of  Icy  Lane. 

TIte  most  iwpiiFtaut  and  loag-lived  of  Johnson's  clubs 
was  iiiutided  by  him  and  Sir  J«>3hua  Reynolds  in  1764.  It 
had  no  uame  hut  The  Club  for  some  yenra,  and  firat  met  in 
the  Turin's  Head  Taveni,  trhich  etood  tlien  at  the  comer  of 
Greek  and  Compton  Streets.  Soho,  hut  was  aoou  after  removed 
^1»  the  neigblxffiag  Uerard  Street  (see  Goldbhith,  p.  123). 
;  the  original  members,  besides  Reynolds  and  John- 
3  Burke  aud  Goldsmith.  Later,  when  it  nna  called 
literary  Club,  George  Colman  (the  elder),  Boswell, 
nidaii,    Garriek,    and    other    disttGguished    iiieu    were 


■   They  met  at  the  Turk's  Head  in  Geirml  Street, 

ne  evenmo;  m  every  week  at  seven,  and  geuer-  joimsim, 
illy  continued  their  coiiver?ation  iintil  a   pretty  late  UW,  fitw. 


'  The  Club  met  in  different  taverns,  usually  in  St.  James's 
set  after  Johnson's  death  ;  and  in  1 8G4  it  celebrated  its 
jntennial  unuiversary  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  No,  169  New 
Ond  Street,  a.  few  doors  from  Grafton  Street." 
To  another  of  his  clubs  fiosn'ell  thus  alludes :  — 

a  (line  at  a  clnh 


I 


On  Friday,  April  6th  [1781],  he  tarried  r 

Brhich,  at  his  desire,  had  been  lately  formed  a 

l&een'B  Arms  in   St.  PhuI's   Churchyiml.      He   told  J."h.i"";2i 

t.  Hoole  that  he  wished  to  have  a  City  Club,  i 

toked   him  to  colteut  one  ;   but,  said  lie,   '  Don't   let   tbent   lie 

The  company  were  to-day  very  aenaihle,  well-bahnved 


Bnawell's 
,   1781,  XI.  T. 
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There  ia  no  'Queeu's  Amis'  iu  St.  Panre  Church^'arf 
now,  although  there  was  ati  old  tavet'ii  bearitig  that  aigii  at 
the  junction  of  Newgate  Street  ttiiil  St.  Mftrtin'a-le-Graud 
until  within  a  few  years  (see  II'Ubfev,  p.  97). 

A  short  time  before  his  death  he  organized  a  clnb  in  tbel 
Essex  flead  Tavern,  which  stood  at  No.  40  Esses  Stroet,B 
Strand,  as  late  as  1885,  oo  the  corner  of  Deverens  Court, 
and  a  few  doors  from  the  site  of  the  famous  Grecian  (see 
Addison,  p.  7).  It  was  kept  by  un  old  servant  of  the 
Thralea.  The  club  wiia  nnpretentioiis ;  and,  »s  Johnson 
wrote  to  Reynolds,  'the  terms  are  lax,  and  the  expenses 
light.  We  meet  thrice  a  week,  and  he  who  misses  forfeits 
twopence.'     Sir  Joshua  did  not  join. 

Some  of  the  rules  of  this  club,  as  preserved  to  i 
worthy  of  perusal :  — 

The  tlub  shall  consiet  of  four-and-twenty.  .  .  .  Every  n 
is  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  oncd  a  week,  but  not  oftei 
.  .  .  Every  iiiembei  present  at  the  Club  shall  spend  at  Ii 
pente ;  and  every  luembef  who  stays  away  sliall  forfeit  1 
pence.  .  .  ,  There  shall  be  no  genural  reckoning,  but  every  mulj 
shall  adjust  his  own  expenses.  .  .  .  One  penny  shall  be  left  byij 
each  member  for  the  waiter. 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  'The  Town,'  declares  that  Dr.  Johnsoal 
was  probably  in  every  tavern  and  coffee-house  in  Flee^j 
Street  J  but  the  Mitre  was  unquestionably  bis  favorite,  and] 
ia  now  most  familiarly  associated  with  his  name. 

I  had  leariied  that  his  place  of  freqneut  resort  was  the  Mitci  | 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he  loved  to  sit  up  kte.  .  . 

called  on  hini,  and  we  went  thither  at  nine, 
^h"™'  hail  a  g'lod  supper  and  port-wine,  of  which  he  t 
1783,  mi  fi*.  sometimes  drank  a  bottle.  The  orthodox  high-chu 
snimd  of  the  Mitre,  the  figure  and  manner  of  the  c«lebr 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  extraordinary  power  and  precision  of  I 
converaation,  and  the  pride  arising  from  finding  myself  admittft 
to  his  companionship,  produced  a  variety  of  sensBtionB   t 
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pleasing  elevatiou  of  luinil  beyond  what  I  hail  ever  )>efoTe  expo- 
nenced.  .  .  .  We  finished  a  couple  of  bolllea  of  port,  anil  sat  till 
between  oue  a&d  twu  o'clock  in  the  niomiug. 

At  night  [February,  1T6G]  1  supped  with  Johnson  at  the 
Hitre  Tavern,  that  we  une:ht  renew  our  social  iiiti-  „ 

■,  ,  -w.         ,  BMWeir* 

maey  at  the  original  place  of  meeting.     But  there  was  Johiuou, 
now  a   considerable  difference  in  his  way  of  living. 
Having  bad   an  illness   in  which  he  was  advised   to   leave   off 
vine,  he  had  from  that  period  continued  to  abstain  from  it,  and    ' 
drank  only  water  or  lemonade. 

The  Mitre  stood  at  Xo.  39  Fleet  Street  The  Mitre,  in 
Uitre  Court,  No.  44  Fleet  Street,  is  not  the  Mitre  of  John- 
■on  and  GoIdBmith,  although  generally  so  conaidered,  even 
by  Peter  Cuuuiugham,  the  moat  careful  and  correct  of  guides 
to  London. 

A  favorite  tavern  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  famous  Devil 
Tavern  of  Ben  Jonson's  day.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Child's 
Bank,  No.  1  Fleet  Street,  between  the  Temple  Gate  and 
Temple  Bar,  —  Hunt  says,  '  within  a  door  or  two  of  Temple 
Bar,'  —  and  was  taken  down,  according  to  Hare,  in  1788 
(see  Bkn  Jossos,  p.  175).  Hera  iu  1751  Dr.  Johnson  gave  a 
supper  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox,  in  honor  of  the  publication 
of  her  first  novel,  '  The  Life  of  Harriet  Stuart.' 

The  place  appointed  was  the  Devil  Tftvem  i  and  there,  about 
I  the  hour  of  eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  husband,  as  also  the  club 
rpT  Lane  Club]  to   the  number   of   near  twenty,  , 

«inbled.     The  snpper  was  elegant,  and   Johnson  LtteorJoUn- 

frliad  directed  that  a.  magnificent  hot  apple-pie  should  '""'       ' 

jrnake  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  he  would  have  stuck  with  bay  leaves, 

because,  fotsooth,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  an  authoress,   .  .  .  About  five 

[a.  h.]  Johnson's  face  shoue  with  meridian  splendor,  though  his 

drink  had  been  only  lemonade.     The  dawn  of  day  begiui  to  put 

n  mind  of  our  reckoning  ;  but  the  waiters  were  idl  so  over- 

LeomB  with  sleep  that  it  was  two  hours  before  a  bill  could  be  had, 

not  until  near  eight  that  the  creaking  of  the  street 

r  gave  the  signal  for  our  departnre. 
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Auotlier  of  JohuBou's  taverns  was  tho  Crown  and  Auchor,  S 
No.  37  Arundel  Street,  Straud,  which  extended  iu  the  rei 
Mttford  Lane.     The  Whittington  Club  met  at  this  taveni  I 
iiiituy  yearn  later  (see  Jerrold,  p.  155)  j  as  did  Bobiis  Smith's  | 
'  King  of  Clubs'  (see  Rogers). 

He  Trequented  also  the  Turk's  Head,  No.  142  Strand,  near  J 
^umerBet    House,   afterwards   the   huuae   of  Chapiniui    the  J 
publisher,  and  the  first  London  home  of  'Geoi^  Eliot'  (ae 
Mary    Ann    Evans,   p.   98).      In    IS85    it  was  a  tourisfsj 
ticketoffice. 

At  night  [July  21,  1763]  Mr.  Johnson  and  I  sappad  ill  a 
BoaweB'a       ^"^'^  iTXini  at  the  Turk's  Head  Coffee  Honse,  ia 
iTffif'"*!' s4    S'raid.     'I  encour^e  this  house,'  add  lie;   'for  the  I 
niiatresB   of  it  is  a  good   civil   woiiuin,  and   has  not  J 
much  bnsiness.' 

In  17ij3  Johuson  is  described  as  reading  'Irene'  to  Petta^'J 
Garriek,  at  the  Fouiitaine  Tavern,  No.  103  Strand,  but  i 
lunger  in  existence.    Strype  describes  it  as  '  a  very  fine  tavern, 
very  conveniently  built,'  and  as  fronting  on  the  Strand  '  close 
to  the  alley  leading  to  Fountain  Court.'     Simpson's    was 
erected  on  its  site.    The  name  of  Fountain  Court  waa  changed 
to  Savoy  Buildings  in  the  summer  of  1884.     He  waa  often  to 
be  fonnd  at  Clifton's,  in  Butcher  Row,  behind  St.  Clement  . 
]>anes,  and  on  the  site  of  the  front  of  the  New  Law  Courts  j  i 
at  Tom's  Coffee  House,  No.  17  Russell  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, taken  down  in  1865  (seeCiBBER,  p.  5.5);  at  Will's,  comer 
of  Bow  and  Huasell  Streets  (seo  Addison,  p.  7) ;  at  the  Brit- 
ish Coffee  House,  Cockspur  Street"' (see  Smollett);  at  the 
Old  Red  Lion  Tavern.  St.  John  Street  Road,  Islington  (se 
tloLDSHiTH,  p.  135) ;  and  at  the  Old  Baptist  Head  Tavern,  1 
St.  John's  Lane,  Clerkenwcll  (see  Goldsmith,  p.  126).     There  ' 
is  a  general  impg-ession  that  Johnson  was  u  fre<]ueuter  of  the 
Cock,  No.  201  Fleet  Street"  (see  Pepts),  and  of  the  Chcshin 
Cheese,  No.  16  Wine  Office  Coui-t,  Fleet  Street  (seo  Gold-    | 
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I  BMITH,  p.   120);  but  although  both  of  these  existed  before 
his  day,  a  careful  readiog  of  his  Life  by  Boawell  has  failed 
I  to  discover  any  alliieiuti  to  them. 
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^  JTJOH  of  the  story  of  Jonsou's  life  rests  upon  mere  tra- 
■^'"*-  dition.  Contemporary  authorities  differ  in  many 
rcBpectB  in' their  me^re  accounts  of  him;  and  the  later 
biograpbere  seem  to  agree  only  in  doubting  the  statementa 
made  by  his  contemporaries. 

All  that  is  related  of  Jonson  in  the  '  History  of  the  Wor- 
thies of  England,  Endeavored  by  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.,'  and 
in  'The  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons,  by  John  Aubrey,'  is 
quoted  here  in  full. 

Fuller  lived  from  1608  to  1661  ;  Aubrey,  from  1636  to 
1700.     Fuller  says  ('  Westminster,"  vol.  ii. ) :  — 

Benjamin  Johnson  [sic^  was  born  in  this  City  [WeBtminflterJ, 
Thoagb  I  uannot,  with  all  my  iniluBtrious  inijuiry,  find  him  in 
Us  cradle,  I  can  fetch  bim  from  bis  long  coats.  When  a  little 
ehild  he  lived  in  Hartshome  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,  where  his 
mother  married  a  bricklayer  for  her  second  husband.  He  was  first 
Tired  in  a  private  school  in  St.  Martin's  Church  [in  the  Fields], 
then  in  Westminster  School  [see  Chdbchill,  p.  51].  He  was 
snitably  admitted  into  St.  John's  College,  in  Cambrid^  where 
he  coutinned  but  a  few  weeks  for  want  of  further  maintenance, 
being  fain  to  return  to  the  tiade  of  his  father-in-law.  And  let 
th«n  blush  not  that  have,  but  those  who  have  not,  a  lawful  call- 
ing. He  helped  in  the  siructure  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  hnvint; 
hia  hand,  he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket. 
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HurtsbDitie  Laue  hua  aiuue  beeu  called  North uinberlaD(l< 
Street  (Strand),  and  entirely  rebuilt. 

Mnloue,  in  bis  ' Shttkspere,'  say^  that  he  'found  i 
register  of  St.  Martin's  that  a  Mrs,  Margaret  JouBo! 
married  in  November,  1575,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler,'  and 
■  this  Margaret  Jonaon  be  believes  to  have  Iweu  the  mother 
of  Ben.  The  old  Church  of  St.  Martiu-in-the-Fielda  wa 
taken  down  in  1720. 

His  mother  [Ben  Jonaon'sJ  after  hht  father's  death,  married 
bricklayer,  and  'tia  ^iierally  eayd,  that  lie  wmnght  some  tim 

with  hia  father-in -la  we,  and  particidarly  on  the  gaid^ 
Lives  ur  wall  uf  Lincoln's  Inne,  next  to  Chancery  lane,  aod: 
Peranna:  that  ...  a  bencher  walking  thro'  and  bearing 
JoBson.  repeat  some  Oreeke  verses  out  of  HomerJ  discoursii^ 
with  him,  and  finding  him  to  have  a  witt  estraordinary,  gave  hint 
some  exhibition  to  maintaiue  him  at  Trinity  College  in  Oam.'j 
bridge.  .  .  .  Then  he  came  over  into  England,  and  acted  and 
wrote,  but  both  ill,  at  the  Green  Ciirtaiiie,  a  kind  of  niUBBry,  or 
obscure  play  house,  somewhere  in  ye  suburbs  ([  think  towanii- 
Shoreditch  or  Cletkenwell).  .  .  .  Lung  since,  in  Eiiig  Jame^a 
time,  I  have  beard  my  Uncle  Denver  say  (who  knew  him)  that 
he  lived  without  Temple  Barre  at  a  Combe-niaker's  shop  about  the 
Elephant  and  Castle.  In  liis  later  titne  he  lived  in  Westminster, 
in  the  house  under  wch  you  pasee  as  you  goe  out  of  the  Church- 
yard into  the  old  palace,  where  he  dyed.  He  lies  buryed 
North  aisle  in  the  path  of  Square  Stone  (the  rest  is  lozenge)  opr 
poaite  to  the  scutcheou  of  Eoljertus  de  Eos,  with  this  inscriptii 
only  on  him,  in  a  pavement  square,  blew  marble,  about  14  incli 
square,  O,  Rare  Ben  Jonaon. 

The  Green  Curtain  was  the  Curtain  Theatre,  Shoreditch.' 
Its  exact  Bite  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  now,  although 
Hftlliwell  Phillipps,  in  hia  '  Illuatrations  of  the  Life  of  Shak- 
spere'  (London,  187i),  placea  it  'on  the  south  side  of  Holy- 
well Lane,  in  or  near  the  place  called  Curtain  Court,  whiolt 
woa  afterwarda  called  Gloiicester  Row  and  now  Gloucester. 
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I  Street.'  It  doen  not  appear  ou  any  of  the  miipa  of  Loudon 
[  of  its  day,  and  Stow  aimply  describes  it  as  '  standiug  on  the 
[  S.  W.  side  [of  Sboreditdi]  lowards  the  Fields.' 
L  Of  the  Elephant  and  Caatle  there  ia  no  truce  left.  It  was 
I  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  between  Temple  Ear  and 
I  Essex  Street.  The  gateway  to  Lincoln's  Inn  was  still  stand- 
r  ing  ill  1885  in  Chancery  Lane,  nearly  opposite  Cursitor 
k  Street,  and  bore  the  date  1518. 

I       This  account  I  receiveil  from  Mr.   Isaac   Walton  (who  wrote 
I  Dr.  Jo  Donne's  Life,  etc)  December  S,  IBRO,  being  then  eiybty- 
li Seven  years  of  age  ;  'I  only  knew  Ben  Juuson,  but 
I  my  Lord  of  Winton  knew  Kini  very  wel!,  and  Hiiyea  he  uvcBof 
I   Was  in  the  6th  degree,  that   is  the  upernioat  tforme,  |^o". 
in  Westminster  seole,  at  which  time  his  father  dyed,  JnnBun,  foot- 
aiid  his  mother  married  a  bricklayer,  who  made  him 
(much  against  lii^  will)  to  help  in  his  trade.  .  .  .  My  Lord  of 
Winton  told  me  be  told  him  he  was  (in  his  long  retjrement  and 
L  aicknesa,  when  he  saw   hira,  which  was  often)  much  nfflickted, 
I  that  hee  had  profiuned  the  scripture  in  his  playes,  and  lamented 
K  it  with  horror  ;  yet  at  that  time  of  bis  long  retyrement  his  j>en- 
■  tioiui,  (so  much  as  came  in)  was  given  to  a  woman  that  governed 
r  biin,  with  wbnin  he  lievd  and  dyed  nere  the  able  in  Westmin- 
I  Her;  and  that  netber  be  nor  she  took  much  care  for  next  weike, 
L  and  wood  be  sure  not  to  want  wine,  of  which  he  vsiially  t<ioke 
I  too  much  before  be  went  to  bed  if  not  oftner  and  soner.     My 
r  Lord  tells  me  he  knows  not,  but  thinks  be  was  born  in  West- 
[.  minster.' 

If  JonBon  was  in  the  sixth  form  at  Westminster  School 
L'when  his  father  died,  his  mother  could  not  have  been  the 
7  tfargaret  Jousoq  the  record  of  whose  maiTiage  iu  T575 
L3Ir.  Malone  saw  in  the  register  of  St,  Martin's,  unless 
I  Jonaon  was  born  earlier  than  1573-74,  the  generally  accepted 
I  date."  The  '  Biographia  Britannica'  and  other  authorities 
I  flay  that  he  was  a  posthumous  child. 

In  1598  Jonsou  killed  'Gabriel  Spenser,  the  player'  in  a 
^Jdael  in  Hoxton  Fields,  Shoreditch,  now  marked  by  Hoxton 
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Square;   and  he  is  Kiid    to  have  been   living  iu    1607  i 
Blackfriftrs,  wLere  the  aceue  of  the  '  Alchymist '  is  laid. 

He  died  in  1637. 

Jouaon's  grave  was  '  dug  not.  far  from  Drayton's.'  According  to  1 
the  local  tmdition,  be  asked  tlie  kbig  (CharleR  I.)  to  grant  Liia^fl 
itauiBbui-  "  f"™''-  ''^'■a*  "  '^''  *«i'''  '•"■  W"S-  ' 
'''f*w*'*  ^^S^t^^n  idolies  of  tquiire  gronnd,"  'Where?'  asked'fl 
Alibe)',  the   king.      '  In   Wtstniineter   Abbey.'      This  is  oMfl 

i  lap.  IT.        eiplnnation  given  of  the   story  that   he  was  bmieA-J 
standing  upright.    Another  that  it  waa  with  a  view  to  his  n 
ness  for  the  Resurrection.  .  .  .  This  [uri^iiialj  stone  was  takettj 
up  when  in  1831  the  nave  was  lepaved,  and  waa  btunght  I 
from  the  stoneyard  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  in  the  time  o 
Dean   Bucklitiid,  by  whoae  order  it  woa  fitted  into  its  prei 
place  in  the  north   wall   of  the  nave.     Meanwhile  the  origin 
spot  hud  been  marked  by  a.  sniull  triangular  lozenge,  with  a  ct 
of  the  old  inscription.    When,  in  1849,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  y 
bnried  close  by,  the  loose  sand  of  Jonsoii's  grave  (to  uae  the  e».J 
pression    of   the   clerk    of   the   works,   who   superintended   tb4.l 
operation)  'rippled  in  like  a  qiiicksand,'  and  the  clerk  'saw  tfag 
two  leg-bonea  of  Jonson  filled  bolt  upright  in  the  sand,  as  thongl] 
the  body  bad  been  buried  in  the  upright  position  ;  and  the  akol 
came  rolling  down  among   the  sand,  IVoni  a  position  above  *tbij 
leg-bones  In  the  bottom  of  the  newly  made  grave.     There  m 
still  hair  upon  it,  and  it  was  of  red  color.'     It  was  i 
more  on  the  dicing  of  John  Hunter's  grave,  and  it  bad  atiH'l 
traces  of  red  hair  upon  it. 

The  name  ia  spelled  'Johnson'  ou  the  tombstone. 

Jonson  was  also  asaociated  with  the  Globe  Theatre,  'nearfl 
the  Bear  Gardens,'  Southwark,  on  tho  grounds  afterward*! 
occupied  by  the  Brewery  of  Barclay  and  Perkins  (see  Shak- 
bpbre)  ;  and  with  its  neigiibor  the  Robb  Theatre,  the  s 
of  which  was  at  the  north  end  of  the  abort  alley  cnilod  I 
Street  in  1886.     It  ran  from  Park  Street  towards  the  Ban^ 
side,  and  lay  between  the  Bear  Gardens  and  the  Southwarli| 
Bridge  Croaaing. 
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I  The  moat  famous  of  Jonsoii'a  public  resorts  was  the 
Devil  Tavern,  which  stood  at  yo.  1  Fleet  Street,  between 
the  Temple  Gate  and  Temple  Bar.  Tlie  bauking-house 
of  the  Childa  was  built  upou  its  aite  in  1788.  Here  he 
gathered  together  his  '  boys,'  and,  as  he  liimself  says,  '  drank 
bud  wine  at  the  Devil.' 

I       The  first  speech  in  my  '  Catiline '  spoken  to  Scylla's  Benfeni- 

I  Bhoaf  was  writ  after  I  parted  with  my  friends  at  the  sim.  MHs. 

^  Devil  Tnvem.     I  had  druiik  well  that  night,  and  had  i>gM™ 

I      The    great  room  [in   the    Devil    Tavern]  was  called    'The 
l-ApoUol'    Thither  came  all  who  desired  to  he  'sealed  of  the 
tribe  of  Ben  ; '  here  Jonson  lorded  it  with  greater 
authority  than   Dryden  did   afterwards  at  Will's,  or  haio'e  Hand- 
Addison  at  Button's.     The  rules  of  the  club,  drawn  f^^. 
op  in  the  pure  and  elegant  Latin  of  Jonson  and  ^^' 
placed  over  the  chimney,  were,  it  is  said,  engraven 
n  marhle.    In  the  '  Tatler '  [No.  79]  they  are  described  as  being 
J  in  gold  letters  ;  and  this  .account  agrees  with  the  rules  them- 
I  BBlves  —  in  gold    letters,  upon  board  —  still   preserved  in  the 
I'  banking-house  of  Messr.i.  Child,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
1  aeeing  them  in  1843. 

A  buBt  of  Apollo  and  a  board  containing  the  '  Welcome 
^  to  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,'  taken  from  the  Devil  at  the  time 
I  of  its  destruction  iu  1788,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  an 
I  upper  hall  of  Child's  Bank ;  but  the  '  Rules,'  as  described 
I'tyMr,  Cunningham,  are  not  to  be  fimiid  there. 

Another  tavern  of  Jonson's  was  the  Mermaid  in  Cheap- 
|i«ide,  which  was  destroyed  iu  the  Fire  of  16fi6. 

Jmson  is  described  as  wearing  a  loose  coachman's  coat,  fre- 
B^uenting  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  where  he  drank  seas  of  SfuU'b  ~ 

V^CEtnary,  then  reeling  home  to  bed,  and  after  a  profi 
I  peropiratiun,  arising  to  his  dramatic  studies. 

Shakapere,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  frequenter 
bjfermaid,  and  a  corapaoiou  there  of  Ji 
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Mauy  were  the  wit  combuta  betwixt  Sbakapere  mid  Ben  Joii' 
\oa,  which  two  I  beheld  like  n  Spanish  galleon  and  an  Englisli 
j^„  ,  *  man-oi'-war ;  Master  Jonsou,  like  the  foruierj  wai 
built  for  hi^'her  in  leaniing  -,  solid  but  slow  in  hit 
performances.  Shakspere  with  the  English  nian-oE 
war,  lesser  in  bulk,  bat  lighter  in  sailiug,  eould  turn  with  all  tides, 
tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  wiuds,  by  the  qnickneas 
of  his  wit  and  invention. 

As  Fuller  was  but  eight  years  old  when  Shakspere  died, 
his  accoimts  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  Shakspere  ii 
Mermaid  are  hardly  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  Mermaid  in  Bread  Sti-eet,  the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street^ 
and  the  Mermaid  in  Cheiip,  were  all  one  and  the  same.  The 
Buraa'a  tavern  situated  behind  had  a  way  to  it  from  these 
Caulogne  thoroughfares,  but  it  was  nearer  to  Bread  Street  thaa 
Beautoy         Friday  Street.  .  .  .  The  site  of  the  Mermaid  ia  riearly 

""'  defined  from  the  cireumsliinoe  of  R.  W„  a  haber- 
dasher of  small  wares  'twixt  Wood  Street  and  Milk  StreeV 
adopting  the  same  sign,  '  Over  against  the  Mermaid  Taveni 
in  Cheapside.' 

Among  the  other  public  houses  frequented  by  Jonsoa 
were  the  Half  Moou  iu  Aldersgate  Street,  marked  by  Half 
Moon  Alley  (see  Congrevb,  p.  64) ;  '  The  Fulcon  near  the 
Theatre,  Bankside,'  marked  liy  Falcon  Dock  and  Falcon 
Wliarf,  Noa.  79  and  80  Bankeide  (see  Shakspere)  ;  and  tha 
Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry,  described  by  Strype  aa  being  in 
New  Queen  Street,  and  marked  now  by  Three  Cranes  Lane, 
Upper  Thames  Street,  which  niua  parallel  with  Queen  Street 
to  the  east  of  Soutliwark  Bridge  (see  Pepys).  '  The  f 
at  Charing  Croaa,'  of  which  Jonson  speaks  pleasantly,  wasj 
probably  the  tavern  called  in  'The  New  View  of  London,' 
published  in  1708,  the  'Swan  Inn  on  the  N.  W.  side  of 
the  Strand,  near  St,  Martin's  Lane  End.'  It  has  long  since 
disappeared. 
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A  favorite  siibrirban  resort  of  Jouson  was  the  Three 
I  figeous  in  the  Market  Place  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  then 
r-the  Market  House,  of  Brentford.  It  was  taken  down  some 
I  years  ago,  and  a  modern  gin-patace  btiilt  upon  its  site. 


JOHN  I^ATS. 


1  the  29th  of  October, 


KEATS    was   bom   iu  L 
1795. 

Hie  maternal  grandfather,  Jennings,  was  proprietor  of  a  large 
Tivery-atable  called  '  The  Swan  and  Hoop '  on  the  njjojjgj. 
Pavement  in  Moorfields,  opposite   the   entrance   into  ti<"^  ot 
Fin  Bbury  Circus.  .  .  ,  Keats's  father  was  the  principal  ch«riesi«d 
Bervant  in  'The  Swan  and  Hoop,'  a  man  bo  remark-  den'cin?kij'; 
.  ably  fine  in  common  sense  and  native  respectability  l^sata. 

Lt  I  perfectly  remember  the  warm  terms  in  which  hia  demeanor 
i  to  be  canvRseed  by  my  parents  after  be  had  been  to  vidt  hia 


Keats  is  believed  to  have  been  bora  in  the  immediate 
leighborhood  of  these  stables,  the  exact  position  of  which 
§  cannot  now  positively  be  determined,  although  old  maps  and 
ISirectories  have  been  consulted,  and  the  memories  of  old  in- 
i  habitants  of  that  portion  of  London  have  been  severely  tased, 
■iCunningham,  in  his  '  Hand-Book,'  places  the  '  Swan  and 
p  Stables  at  No.  28,  on  the  Pavement  in  Mooriields  over 
^iost  the  riding-school,  now  [18.50]  a  public  house  with 
t  name.'  But  since  Mr.  Cunningham  wrote,  the  Pavo- 
'  inent  bos  been  extended  and  renumbered,  and  the  sign 
*Rwan  and  Hoop'  is  no  longer  to  Ije  seen.  'No.  28  on 
rthc   Pavement'    in    1850    was   a   few    doora  from  London 
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Wall.     The  ridiug-Bchool  ou  the  comer   of  the  Pavement  ' 
and  Weat  Street,  which  leads  to  Fiusbury  CiruuB,  standing 
in  1885,  may  perhaps  be  that  to  which  Mr,  Cunningham 

Keats  was  educated  at  Enfield,  in  the  schoul  of  John  ■ 
Clarke,  father  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  wlio  describes  it  I 
as  still  standing  in  1878.  It  had  already  l>een  converted  1 
into  a  railway-atatiou ;  but  the  mauagera  of  the  company  I 
had  protected  the  buildings,  and  left  almost  intact  one  of  J 
tlie  few  remaiuiog  specimens  of  graceful  English  architec-  1 
tiire  of  other  days.  In  1885,  however,  nothing  remained  ofl 
the  old  school  hut  a  drawing  of  it,  preserved  in  the  British  ■ 
Museum.  Its  bricks  had  been  used  in  the  construction  M 
of  neigli boring  liouaea.  The  great  Eastern  Railway  statioa  I 
stood  upon  its  site.  I 

Eeats's  mother  died  in  1810,  while  he  was  at  this  school;! 
and  the  touching  story  of  his  grief  there  of  his  hiding  him?- 1 
self  under  his  master's  desk  and  I  n  t  b  raforted,  liaa  I 
been  related  by  his  biographers  H  1  f  Enh  Id  soon  after'fl 
his  first  great  sorrow,  and  stud  d  f  m  time  with  »M 
surgeon  in  Edaionton,  living  in  <  hu  h  Stre  t  in  a  houBOfI 
it  is  not  possible  to  identify  no  It  was  ne  r  the  'Ba^fl 
Cottage '  in  which  Charles  I.amb  thirty  years  later  lived  andS 

Charles  Cowden  Clarke  follows  Keats  Irom  one  LondonM 
home  to  another  more  completely  than  do  any  of  his  regub^H 
biographers.  .S 

Keats  came  to  town  in  1815,  to  enter  as  a  student  a^ 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  then  in  Southwark  (see  Akbnbid^V 
p.  10) ;  and  he  thus  wrote  to  Clarke  of  his  earliest  Londoifv 
lodgings:—  I 

Although  the  BomiiRh  h  a  lieastly  place  in  dirt,  tomings  and  I 
windings,  yet  No.  8  Dean  Street  is  not  difficult  to  fiml ;  and  if  yoq.  J 
wuuld  nin  the  gauntlet  over  London  Bridge,  take  the  first  tominga 
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to  the  right,  and  moreover  knock  at  my  door,  which  is  nearly 
opposite  a  meeting,  you  would  do  me  a  charity,  which,  as  St. 
Paul  saye,  is  the  futher  of  virtues. 

It  ia  difliciilt  enough  to  find  No.  8  Dean  Street  now. 
The  railway  viaduct  has  swept  it  completely  away,  aud  left 
ouly  a  house  or  two  iu  Deau  Street,  wiiich  runs  froui  No.  199 
Tooley  Street,  uoar  Hay's  Lane,  uoder  the  railway  archway, 
towards  Thomas  Sti-eet. 
■    In  1816  Mr.  Clarke  writes  ;  — 

Keats  had  left  the  neiijhborhood  of  the  Boroogh,  and  was  now 
living  with  his  brother  in  apartmeuU  over  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  the  Poultry,  over  the  passage  leading  lo  the  Queen's 
Head  Tavern,  and  opposite  to  one  of  the  City  Companies'  Halls, 
—  the  Ironmongers',  1  believe. 

The  passage  leading  to  the  Quecii's  Amu  Tavern,  and 
'  called  Bird  in  Hand  Court,  is  under  tlie  archway  num- 
bered, in  1885,  76  Cheapside,  near  the  Poultry.  It  is  al- 
most directly  opposite  Ironmonger  Lane,  where  stands  the 
Mercers'  Hall,  to  which  Mr.  Clarke,  confounding  the  name 
of  the  hull  with  the  name  of  the  street,  probably  alludes." 

In  this  lodging  Keata  wrote  tbe  greater  part  of  his  first 
'olume  of  'Poems,'  published  in  1817.  He  was  shortly 
after  the  guest,  for  a  time,  of  Leigh  Hvint  (q.  v.),  in  Kentish 
Town  ;  and  letters  of  his  to  Fanny  Brawne  written  tn  1819 
were  dated  from  Great  Smith  Street,  and  25  College  Street, 
now  Great  College  Street,  Westminster.  No.  25  was  uear  the 
corner  of  the  present  Tufton  Street.  He  also  visited  Hunt 
in  the  Vale  of  Health  (see  HirsT,  p.  148),  aud  took  lodgings 
at  Well  Walk,  Hampstead,  '  in  the  first  or  second  house  on 
the  right  hand  going  up  the  Heath.'  Here  the  greater  part 
of  '  Endymion  '  was  written. 

Winding  south  from  the  Lower  Heath  [Hampstead]  there  ia  a 
I  eharraing  little  grove  in  Well  Walk,  with  a  bench  at  the  end 
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whereon  I  laat  saw  poor  KeaU,  the  poet  of  '  The  Pot  of  Baatl,' 
wiiiiaiD  Bittia)j  and  sobbing  his  dying  breath  into  u  handker- 
Northem  chief,  glancing  parting  looks  towards  the  quiet  land- 
HcigUi*  sciLpe  he  had  delighted  in  eo  iimcli,  and  musing  ae 
Haiiipaiegii    J"  his  '  Ode  to  the  Nightingale.' 

His  memory  here  ia  perpetuated  by  'Keats  Comer'  and  J 
'  Keats  Villa,'  —  two  luodem  houses  in  Well  Eoad,  near  its  I 
with  Well  Walk. 


Loigb  It  was  on  the  same  day,  sitting  on  the  bench  in  Welt  I 

^S'Bjron  Walk  (the  one  agamat  the  wall),  that  he  [Keats]  toH.  J 

SnteDi  ^*^'   *'^''   iH> accustomed   tears   in  his   eyes,   that   hii  J 

porarieB.  heart  was  breiiking. 

Keats's  Bench,  so  marked  by  a  printed  sign,  stood  at  the  I 
end  of  Well  Walk  next  the  Heath  in  1885;'"  but  the  view  of  J 
the  quiet  laiidseape  has  been  spoiled  by  a  villa  opposite,  I 
built  after  Keats's  death. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  search  for  Keata's  last  Hamp-  I 
stead  home  are  so  iuteresting  that  they  are  given  here  at  \ 
kngtbi  — 

Keats  indeed  took  bo  great  a  liking  to  Hampstead,  from  his  I 
stay  at  Hunt's,  that  he  became  a  resident  here  from  1617  till  ha  1 
left  England  in  18S0.  Here  he  wrote  his  '  Ode  to  a- 1 
HiuiT-Bonk  Nightingale,'  'St.  Agnes,'  'Isabella,'  'Hyperion,'  and.] 
EnvinJnsot  began  the 'EnAyniion,'  which  he  finished  at  Burfotd  1 
ifludon:         Bridge.     The  bouse  in  whitih  he  lodged  for  the  greater  1 

part  of  the  time,  then  called  Wentworth  Place,  is  n 
[1876]  named  Lawn  Bank,  and  is  tbe  euil  bonse  but  one  on 
west  side  of  John  Street,  next  Wentworth  House.    His  walks  w 
m  Lis  later  months  limited  to  tbe  Lower,  or  the  Middle,  Heath 
Road,  the  seat  at  the  top  of  Well  Walk  being  his  goal  or  restiiig- 

Frum  this  time  [1S16]  till  1820,  when  he  left,  in  tbe  last  stage  J 
of  consumption,  for  Italy,  Keats  resided  pruicipally  at  Hamp- -J 
stead.  During  most  uF  this  time  he  lived  with  his  very  dear  J 
friend  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  a  Bnssian  meruhant,  in  WentirorlbJ 
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Place,  Downshire  Hill,  by  Pond  Street,  Haitipstead.    Previous  to 
tbis  he  and  hia  brother  Thonma  Lad  oueupiiid  apartments  at  tbe 
next  hoaae  to   Mr.  Brown's.  ...  By  tbe  aid  of  the  wtuiam 
Btateinenta  of   Leigb  Hunt   and   Lord   Hougbton,   we  3"^!;**'" 
may  trace  most  of  tbe  scenes  in  wbicb  the  very  finest  Uni^ita  of 
poetry  of  Keats  was  written,  for  the  noblest  of  bis  TheVsieof 
productions  were  all  written  at  Hanipstead.  ...  It  ''™'"'- 
is  to  be  r^T^tted  that  Wentworth  Place,  where  Keata  lodged,  and 
wrote   some  of  bis  finest   poetry,  either   no   longer  exists  or  no 
longer  beara  that  name.     At  tbe  bottom  of  John  Street,  on  tbe 
left  hand  in  descending  tbe  hill,  is  a  villa  called  Wentworth 
Honse.  .  .  .  T  made  the  most  vigorous  searuh   in  that  quarter, 
inquiring  of  the  tradesmen  daily  supplying  the  houses  there,  and 
of  two  residents  of  forty  and  filtf  years.     None  of  them  had  any 
knowledge  or  recollection  of  Wentworth  Place. 

H.  Buxton  Forman,  in  the  Appendix  to  '  The  Letters  of 
John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne,'  published  in  1878,  describes 
his  thorough  search  for  Wentworth  Place,  and  this  Hamp- 
atead  home  of  Rents,  and  thus  sums  up  tho  results  :  — 

Tbe  gardener  of  Wentworth  House,  of  whom,  among  mimy 
othera,  I  have  inquired  for  Wentworth  Place,  assures  me  very 
positively  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  Lawn  Bank 
(then  called  Lawn  Cottage)  was  in  had  repair,  and  the  rain  had 
washed  nearly  all  the  color  off  tbe  front,  he  used  to  read  the 
words  'Wentworth  Place '  painted  in  large  letters  beside  the  top 
window  at  tbe  extreme  left  of  the  old  part  of  the  house,  as  one 
iaces  it.  .  .  .  N'ot  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  local  evidence,  I 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Severn  a  sketch-plan  of  tbe  imniediale  neigh- 
borhood, that  he  might  identify  the  houses  in  which  he  visited 
a  and  Brown,  and  the  Brawne  family.  He  says  that  Went- 
worth House  and  Lawn  Bank  (and  these  two  blocks  only)  con- 
stituted Wentworth  Place,  and  t-hat  it  was  in  Lawn  Bank  that 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Brawne  bad  their  respective  residences.  ...  It 
will  doubtless  be  admitted  ns  proved  that  in  Wentworth  House 
and  Lawn  Bank  we  have  the  immortalized  Wentworth  Place  of 
the  period  to  which  the  present  volume  relates  ;  and  Mr.  Howitt 
l_Hid  Hr.  Thome  both  deserve  our  thanks  for  carrying  the  inquiry 
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m>  nearly  to  a  satisfaclury  couclusioti  as  to  land  the  investigator, 
one  in  one  uf  ibe  right  houses  and  one  ia  the  vlhar.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Hotvitt  transfers  his  house  from  ooe  aide  oF  John  Street  to  the 
other,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  Mr.  Thorne  errs  in  two  points. 
Lawn  Bank  aione  was  certainly  not  Wentworth  Place  ;  and  Keata 
cannot  be  said  to  have  lodged  there,  fur  he  woa  certainly  Brown': 

Lawn  Bank  in  188d  was  au  irregular  two-story  house  oi 
the  south  side  of  Jolm  Street,  Dowushire  Hill,  nearly  oppo- 
site St.  John's  Chape],  and  next  to  Wentworth  House.     On 
the  other  side  is  a  villa  called  '  Keats  Cottage.'     It  aeems  i 
Keata's  time  to    have    been   a  semi-detached    house,    tl 
Brawues  occupying  the  westeni,  and  Charles    Browu,  wit 
whom    Keata  lived,    the  eastern   and   smaller   half.     It 
hardly  visible  from  the  road,  because  of  thick  foliage  and 
high  board  fonce.     From  this  house  Keats  set  out,  in  IS2< 
for  Italy,  never  to  return. 
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npnERE  is,  in  Lamb's  familiar  letters  and  in  many  of 
his  essays,  so  much  that  is  autobiographical,  aud  his 
friends  havo  so  often  and  so  fondly  described  him  and  his 
sister  in  their  home  life,  that  no  attempt  will  bo  made  here 
to  tell  Lamb's  story  except  as  he  has  told  it  himself,  or  as  it 
has  been  told  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  well. 

He  first  saw  the  light  iu  Crown  Office  Row,  in  the  Temple, 
in  1775. 


I  t 


s  bom  and  posxeil  the  first  peven  years  of  my  life  in  the 
Its  cfannh,  its  balls,  its  gardenti,  its  fountain,  its  river. 


CBAKLES  I.  A  MB. 
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e  joBiig  (leazE  whal  w^  tliis  king 


I 


•itiAii  far  ■  taaaujiiuai  riaitiiii;  Londofi  tar  lite  fitst  eik'tw 
time,  the  ^m^  &«m  Hk  cnnrded  Stnitd  or  Flm  «,?S^ 
Btieet,  1^^  mexpectcd  amM^  inUi  it*  mi^nificent  ^^ 
ample    Minarea,  ila  dame  gRca  frcewti !    What  a 
cheoful  liberal  look  hath  that  pail  ofit  vhich.  ^m  three  nde^ 
overlooks  the  gnater  ^nleai  ;  that  goodlv  pile  of  building  ^niug, 
albeit   of  Paper    height,   coo&onting  with   aiaesr    contract    the 
lighter,  oldi^r,  mon:  fantartifiilly  Hhrooded  on^  named  of  Hai^ 
coart,  with  the  cbeerful  Cmwo  Office  Bow  (plare  of  luy  kindly 
EOgendnre),  right  opposite  the  sUtdj  Etreant.  which  washes  the 
guden-foot  with  her  yet  acartely  trade-poll  Died  watfis,  and  ^eema 
bat  JDst  weaned  from  her  Twickenham  Xaiad^ !     A  man  woold 
give  Eoinething  to  have  bttn  bom  in  such  places. 

The  eastern  htklf  of  the  blcxsk,  comprising  Nos.  1,  3,  and 
3  Crown  Offic-e  Row,  still  stood  iti  18S5  ns  when  built  id 
1737.  The  western  eod,  Xos.  4,  5,  and  6,  becoming  auin- 
faabitable,  was  torn  down  aDd  rebuilt  in  1859-1861. 

According  to  Kit^erald's  Memoir,  Lamb  went  to  a  school 
OTerlookng  'a  discolored,  dingy  garden  in  the  passage  lead- 
ing into  Fetter  Lane  from  BBrtlett's  Buildings.  This  was 
close  to  Holbom.'  It  was  afterward  eidled  Bartlett's  Paa- 
N^,  bnt  no  trace  of  the  school  remains. 

In  1762  '  Charles  Lamb  son  of  John  Lamb,  Scrivener,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  his  wife,'  entered  the  school  of  Christ- Hospital 
(see  Coleridge,  p.  57,  and  Hc.vt,  p.  141),  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  fifteen.  Tnlfourd, 
(chap,  i.),  I 

Lamb  was  an  amiable,  gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and  keenly 

cil»erving,  indnlged  by  hia  schoolfellows  and  by  his  masters  on 

I   aeconnt  of  his  infirmity  of  speech.     His  countenance  was  mild, 

1,  his  eomplesion  clear  brown,  with  an  expression  which  might  lead 

t  yoa  to  think  he  was  of  Jewish  descent.    Hia  eyes  were  not  of  the 
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eame  color,  —  one  was  haisel,  the  other  had  apecka  of  gmy  ii 
iris,  mingled  oa  one  sees  red  spota  in  the  bloodstune.  His  st£p4 
was  plantigrade,  which  miule  hia  walk  alow  aud  peculiar,  adding  1 
to  (he  Btaid  appearance  oT  hia  ligure. 

I  remember  L at  sehool,  and  can  well  recoiled  that  he  hf 

Bome  peculiar  advantages,  which  1  and  others  of  hia  Bchooll'ellui 
gj^  „j  had  not.  Hia  friends  lived  in  town,  and  were  near  , 
Ells ;  hand,  and  he  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  see  the 

HoaptiBl        almost  as  often  as  be  wished,  .  .  .  L 's  governor  {«>  ■ 

tweSy  we  called  the  patron  who  presented  him.  to  the  fouiid»»  ■ 

YrjMii  ogo.      Hon)  lived  in  a  manner  under  his  paternal  roof.     Aay-jJ 
complaint  he  bad  to  make  waa  sure  of  being  attended  to 
nnderatood  at  Chiiflt's,  and  waa  an  effectual  screen  to  : 
the  severity  of  mastera,  or,  worae,  the  tyranny  of  the  tt 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  '  Autobiography '  {vol.  i.  chap,  iv.);  I 
gives  his  recolleetiona  of  Lamb  when  he  came  buck  to  v 
the  old  familiar  school  scenes,  aa  he  waa  so  fond  of  doing  :  — M 

I  have  spoken  of  the  diatingnished  individuals  bred  at  ChriatJj 
Hospital,  including  Coleridge  and  Lamli,  who  left  the  sc 
long  before  1  entered  it.     Coleridge  I  never  saw  until  he  was  oUffl 
Lamb  I  reoollect  coming  lo  see  the  hoys,  with  a  penaive,  I 
handsome,  and  kingly  face,  and  a  gait  advancing  with  a  motitn 
from  side  to  side,  between  involuntary  conaciousnt 
tempted  ease.     His  brown  complesion  may  have  been  owing  tc 
visit  in  the   country,  his  air  of  uneaainess  to  a  great  hutden  e 
sorrow.     He  dressed  with  a  Quaker-like  plainness. 

For  a  short  time  after  quitting  school  (in  November, 
Lamb   was   employed  in   the   South    Sea    House   with    hi^ 
brother  John,  who  ia  described  iu  '  My  Relations  '  aa  Jame^ 
Elia,  and  who  was  some  twelve  yearn  hia  senior. 

Header,  in  thy  passage  from  the  Bank,  where  thou  b 

receiving  thy  half-yearly  dividends  (supposing  t 
B'tarTha  art  a  lean  annuitant  like  myself),  to  the  Flower  P 
Houia,^™     secure  a  place  for  Dnlston  or  Shacklewell,  or 

other  thy  auburljan  retreat  nnrthoriy,  didst  tbon  n 
observe  a  melancholy-looking  handaome  brick  and  atone  ec 
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[  the  left,  where  Threadiieedle  Street  abuta  upon  BiahopBgate  ?  I 
I  clare  say  thou  hixat  often  aiimired  its  munificent  portals,  ever 
I  gaping  wide,  and  discloaing  to  view  a  grave  court  with  cloietets 
I  Uid  pillars,  with  few  or  no  traces  of  goers-in  or  comers-uut.  .  .  . 
I  Such  is  the  South  Sea  House  ;  at  least,  such  it  was  forty  yeara  ago, 
L  when  I  knew  it,  — a  uiagnilicent  relic.  ■  .  ■  Pence  to  the  Manes 
I  of  tlie  Bubble,  Silence  and  destitution  are  upon  thy  walb,  proud 
f  ^use,  for  a  memoriul.  Situated  as  thou  art,  in  the  very  heart  ol 
r  etriving  and  living  commerue,  amid  the  fret  and  fever  of  specnla- 
I  tion,  with  the  Bank,  and  the  'Change,  and  the  India  House  about 
I  liee,  in  the  heyday  of  present  prosperity,  witli  their  important 
I  feces,  as  it  were,  insulting  thee,  their  pooj'  neiglibor  oat  of  busineis, 
I  to  the  idle  and  merely  contemplative  — to  such  aa  me;  old 
I  bouse  I  there  ia  a  charm  in  Ihy  quiet  —  a  cessation  —  a  coolness 
I  from  business,  au  indolence  almost  cloistral,  which  is  delightful. 

I  The  South  Sea  House  waa  partly  destroyed  by  fire  iu 
I  1826.  A  modem  South  Sea  House  stands  upon  its  site.  It 
I  fronts  on  Threadneedle  Street. 

I  Lamb  eutered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  aa 
I  ftn  ncoountaut,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1792.  The  situation  of 
I  tfte  East  India  House  is  thus  described  in  Bmylej's  '  Lon- 
L  don  and  Middlesex,'  vol.  iii.  :  '  From  Nos.  12  to  21  Leaden- 
I  hall  Street,  the  East  India  House  at  the  comer  of  No.  7 
I  liSadenhall  Market.'  Tliis  building  was  taken  down  in  1865. 
I  Larab  left  the  India  House  in  1 825.  On  the  6th  of  April 
I  he  wrote  to  Wordsworth  ;  — - 

I     '  Here  I  am  then,  after  thirty-three  years  of  slavery  sitting  in 

r  Iny  own  room  at  eleven  o'clock  this  finest  of  April  mornings,  a 

treed  man.'    And  to  Barton  he  wrote  later,  'Take  in 

briefly,  that  for  a  few  days  I  was  painfully  oppressed  by  ijto'^ 

W  mighty  a  change,  but  it  is  becoming  daily  more  nat-  ^^„ 

I   nral  to  me.   ,  .  .  I  would  not  serve  another  seven  years 

r  seven  hundred  thouaand  pounds.  I  have  got  £  441  net  for 
fe,  sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament,  with  a  provision  for  Mary  if 
e  BOTYivea  me.' 
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ix-anil-thirty  years  since  I  touk  my  seat  at  the  desk.  ' 


Melancholy  waa  the  tronaitioii  at  fourteen  from  the  abundant 
play-tinie,  and  the  frequent  intervening  vacations  of 
Elia :  Tbe  acltuol  daya,  to  the  eight,  nine,  and  sometimes  ten 
uiinoaiwi  hours  a  day  at  a  counting-house.  But  time  partially 
**"■  reconciles  ns  to  anything.     I   gradually  became   con- 

tent,—  doggedly  contented,  as  wild  animals  in  cages.  To  di^i- 
pate  this  awkward  feeling,  I  have  heeu  fain  to  go  among  theiu 
once  or  twice  since ;  to  visit  my  old  desk-fellows,  ray  co-brethren 
of  the  quill,  that  I  hod  left  below  nie  in  the  state  militant.  Not 
all  the  kindness  with  which  they  received  me  conld  quite  restore 
to  me  that  pleasant  familiarity  whioh  I  had  heretofore  enjoyed 
among  them.  We  cracked  some  of  our  old  jokea,  but  raethouglit 
they  went  "IF  but  faintly.  My  old  desk,  the  peg  where  I  hung 
my  hat,  were  appropriated  to  another.     I  knew  it  must  be,  but 

I  could  not  take  it  kindly.     D 1  take  me,  if  I  did  not  feci 

some  remorse  —  beast,  if  I  had  not  —  at  quitting  my  old  compeers, 
the  faithful  jjartners  of  my  toil  for  sii-and-thirty  years,  that 
smoothed  for  me,  with  their  jokes  and  conundrimis,  the  mgged- 
neaa  of  my  professional  roud. 

lu  1795  and  later.  Lamb  was  lodging  with  his  family  at 
No.  7  Little  Queen  Street,  Holborn  ;  and  here  was  enacted 
that  awful  tragedy,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1796,  which 
clouded  aod  saddened  the  life  of  Charles  as  well  as  Mary 
Lhmb.  On  the  37th  of  September  Liimb  wrote  to  Cole- 
ridge :  — 

White,  or  some  of  my  friends,  or  the  public  papers,  by  this 
time  may  have  informed  yon  of  the  terrible  calamities  that  have 
fallen  on  our  family.  I  will  only  give  you  the  outlines :  My 
poor,  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  lit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death 
of  our  own  mother.  I  was  at  hand  only  time  enough  to  snatch 
the  knife  out  of  her  grasp.  She  is  at  present  in  a  madhouse, 
from  whence  I  fear  she  must  be  moved  to  a  hospital.  God  has 
preserved  me  to  my  senses,  —  I  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  and  have 
my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound.  My  poor  father  was  slightly 
wounded,  and  I  am  left  to  take  care  of  him  and  ray  aunt. 
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Ou  the  3d  of  October  uf  ttie  Bame  year  he  wrote  again  to 
I  Coleridge :  — 

It  will  be  a  comfort  to  you,  I  know,  to  know  that  our  pros- 
pects ore  eoiuewIiBt  brightur.    Mj  poor,  dear,  dearest  sister,  the 
imhappy  a&d  unconscious  instrument  of  the  Almighty's  judgment 
00  onr   house,  is  restored  to  her  senses  )  to  a  dreadful  sense 
and  recollection  of  what  has  past.  ■  .  •  On  that  first  eveniug  my 
I  .uuit  wan  lying  insensible,  to  all  appearance  like   one  dying  — 
[  my  fother  with  his  poor  forehead  plastered  over,  from  a  wound 
I  lie  had  received  from  a  deugbber  dearly  loved  by  him,  and  who 
I  loved  bim  no  less   dearly  —  ray  mother,  a  dead   and   murdered 
(  corpse  in  the  next  room  —  yet  was  I  wonderfully  supported. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  in  Little  Quuoq  Street,  facing  Gate 

itreet,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  Latch's  house  ;  and  behind 

I  h,  in  the  playground  of  the  church  school,  was,  in  1885,  a 

I  tree  standing  in  what  had  undoubtedly  been  Lamb's  back 

garden. 

Lamb,  while  living  in  Little  Queen  Street,  frequented  the 

r  Feathers,  a  public  house  in  Hand  Court,  Holbom,  the  old 

[  sign  of  which  was  still,  in  1885,  over  the  arcbway  that  leads 

I  mto  the  Court  (No.  58  Holhorn) ;  and  the  tavern  if^olf,  one 

of  the  most  curious  of  the  old-fasbioned  inns  to  he  found  in 

[  that  part  of  London,  was  as  Lamb  left  it.     Tiie  windows 

1  probably  had  not  been  washed  since  Lamb's  time. 

I       Another  old  inn  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  those  days 

was  the  Salutation  and  Cat,  No.  17  Newgate  Street,  near 

Ivy    Lane.     Here   Southey  and  Coleridge  were  often  to  be 

found  with  him  {see  Coleriuqb,  p.  60).     In  later  years  he 

[  'vmAe  to  Coleridge  ;  — 

I       I  imt^(ine  to  niyaelf  the  little  smoky  nxim  at  the  Salutation 
and  Cat,  where  we  have  sat  together  through  the  winter  nighta 
'   b<«uiling  the  cares  of  life  with  P.ieay. 

After  the  tragedy  the  Lambs  went  to  Peotonvillej  living 
iit  No.  45  Chapel  Street, 
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AUo,  in  aiftiiig  the  letters  for  facts  and  dates,  I  lind  thait  Ijuab 
livL'd  in  Chapel  Street,  Pentunville,  uot  aa  Talfourd  and  Procter 
^^^^  thought   a  few   months,   hut    throe    years,   reiuovinfj 

fiilchrist'a  thither  almost  immediately  after  the  mother's  death. 
PrtfHfB.  '  It  is  a  trifle,  yet  not  without  interest  to  the  lovers  of 
Lamb  ;  fur  these  were  the  years  in  which  he  met  in  his 
daily  walks,  and  loved  but  never  ucoosted,  the  beautiful  QaakercM 
'  Hester,'  whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  poem  beginnii^ 
'When  maideas  auch  as  Hester  die.'  ~M 

No.  45  Chapel  Street  iu  188.5  waa  the  Agricultural  Hotd, 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Liverpool  Koad,  and  almost  the 
only  house  in  the  miserable,  dull,  uuiutereating  street,  that 
seems  to  have  lieen  rebuilt  during  the  preaeut  ceutury.  At 
the  time  the  Lambs  lived  there,  Chapel  Street  was  out  rf.  | 
town,  and  airrounded  by  gardens  and  greeu  fields.  H 

Lamb  was  back  in  his  beloved  Temple  in  1800.  ^ 

I  live  at  No.  16  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  a  pistol-shot  off  Baron 
Maserea.  .  .  .   He  lives  on  the  ground  floor  for  convenience  of  the 

gout  ;  I  prefer  the  attic  story  for  the  air !     He  keeps 
Xjre  of  three  footmen  and  two  maids  ;  1  have  neither  mcud  nor 

Jf"*"^         laundress.  .   .  .   N.  B.     When  jou  come   to  see   me, 

mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  —  I  hope  you  are  not 
asthmatical —  and  come  in  flaimel,  for  it  is  pure  airy  up  there. 
And  bring  your  glass,  anil  I  will  show  you  the  Surrey  Hills.  My 
bed  faces  the  river,  so  as  by  perking  upon  my  haunches,  and  sup- 
porting my  carcass  with  my  elbows,  without  nmeh  vrrying  my 
neck,  I  can  see  the  white  sails  glide  by  the  bottom  of  Ki 
Bench  Walk,  as  I  lie  in  my  bed. 

The  present  Mitce  Court  Buildings  hear  date  1830. 
In  1809  Lamb  writes  to  Manning  :  — 

While  I  think  of  it,  let  me  tell  you   we  are   moved. 

come  any  more  to  Mitre  Court  Buildings.     We 

L?K^''  34  Southampton  Buildings"  [in  a  house  still  standing 
ihM^fi.         '"    'S85],   Chancery  Lane  [see  Hazlitt,  p.  133],  and 

shall  be  here  until  about  the  end  of  May,  when  we 
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L  leinove  to  No.  4  Inner  Temple  Lans,  where  I  mean  to  live  and  die. 
K,  .  ,  Our  place  of  final  destination  — -I  don't  mean  the  gmve,  but 
[Mo.  4  Inner  Temple  Lane  —  looks  out  upou  a  gloomy  church vard- 
I  Uke  court,  called  Hare  Court,  with  three  trees  and  a  pump  in  iL 
I  Do  you  know  it )  I  was  born  near  it,  and  used  to  driuit  at  tiat 
I  pump  when  I  was  a  Rechabite  of  six  years  old. 
I  In  1810,  still  writing  to  Manning,  he  describes  these 
L  cbambera :  — 

I  I  have  two  silting-rooma  :  I  call  them  bo  par  excelUnee,  for  you 
I  may  ataiid,  or  loll,  or  lean,  or  try  any  posture  in  them,  but  they 
l-are  best  for  sitting  ;  not  squatting  down  Japanese  fashion,  but 
I  file  more  decorous  mode  which  European  usage  hus  consocrated. 
I  I  have  two  of  these  rooms  on  the  thiwl  floor,  and  five  sleeping, 
m.  flooking,  etc.  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor.  In  my  best  room  is  a 
I  'doice  collection  of  the  works  of  fli^irth,  an  English  painter  of 
I  Hme  humor.  In  my  next  best  are  shelves  containing  a  small  but 
!■  well-chosen  library.  My  best  room  commands  a  court,  in  which 
I  .there  are  trees  and  a  pump,  the  water  of  which  is  excellent  cold 
i  with  brandy,  and  not  very  insipid  without. 
'  The  house  has  been  replaced  by  the  modern  Johnson's 
Buildings,  but  the  trees  and  the  court  and  the  pump  are 
still  there. 

The  Lambs  left  the  Temple  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  and 
took  lodgings,  aa  he  describes  them  iu  a  letter  to  Haydon, 
dated  in  December  of  that  year,  '  at  No.  20  Russell  Court, 
Co»ent  Garden  East ;  half-way  np,  next  the  corner,  left-hand 
side,"  and,  as  he  writes  to  another  frieud,  '  in  the  corner 
house  delightfully  situated  between  the  two  theatres.' 

KuBsell  Court,  running  from  Drury  Lane  to  Brydges  Street, 
;  answer  this  description  ;  while  No.  20  Russell 
k  Street,  next  to  the  comer  of  Bow  Street,  is  '  on  the  left-liaud  ' 
[.side,'  and  'between  the  two  theatres,'  This  was  classic 
[.'ground,  the  site  of  Will's  Coffee  House  (see  Addison,  p.  7) ; 
iiwod  it  seems  strange  that  Lamb  should  not  have  kuown  this 
',  if  he  did,  should  not  have  meutioued  it  ill  auy  of 
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liiB   letters,     lu  November. of  1817  Lamb    wrote   to    Miss 
Wordsworth  :  — 

Here  we  are,  tronupkiited  from  our  tiiitive  soil.     I  thought  we 
never  could  iiave  been  torn  up  from  the  Temple.     Indeed,  it  was 
an  ngly  wrenuh,  but  like  a  tootli,  now  'tis  out,  and  I 
SeliT''      am  easy  1     We  never  can  strike  root  bo  deep  in  any 
Iamb,  other  ground.  .  .  .  We  are  in  the  individual  spot  we 

like  best,  in  all  this  great  city.  The  theatres  with  all 
theirnoises;  Covent  Garden,  dearer  to  me  than  any  gardens  of  Alci- 
noiis,  where  we  are  morally  sure  of  the  earliest  peas  and  'spar- 
aguH  ;  Bow  Street,  where  the  thieves  are  eA,imined,  within  a  few 
yards  of  us  ;  Slory  had  not  been  here  four-and-twenty  hours 
before  she  saw  a  thief.  She  sits  at  the  window  working,  and, 
casually  throwing  out  her  eyes,  she  sees  a  concourse  of  people 
coming  this  way,  with  a  constable  to  conduct  the  solemnity. 
These  little  incidents  agreeably  diversify  a  female  life. 

Lamb,  for  the  first  time,  lived  in  an  entire  bouse  of  hia 
owu  iu  1823,  of  which  he  wrote  to  Bernard  Barton  on  the 
2d  of  Soptomlier  :  — 

When  you  come  Londowward  you  will  find  me  no  longer  in 
Covent  Garden  ;  I  have  a  cottage  in  Colebrook  [properly  Coln- 

hrook]  Row,  Islington  ;  a  cottage,  for  it  is  detached  ;  a 
Lift  of  white  house    with   six  good  rooms  ;    the   New   Biver 

Jl^p^'jiii.      (rather  elderly  by  this  time)  nms  (if  a  moderate 

walking-pace  can  beso  termed)  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
house  ;  and  behind  is  a  spacious  garden  with  vines  (I  assure  you), 
pears,  strawberries,  parsnips,  leek,  catrota,  cabbi^es,  to  delight  the 
heart  of  old  Alcinoiis.  You.  enter,  without  passage,  into  a  cheerful 
dining-room,"  all  studded  over  and  rough,  with  old  books ;  and 
above  is  a  lightsome  drawing-room,  three  windows  full  of  choice 
prints.  I  feel  like  a  great  lord,  never  having  had  a  house 
before. 

'  I  am  in  Colebrook  Cott.Tge,  Colebrook  Row,  Islington,'  he 
wrote  to  Southoy,  '  close  to  the  New  River  end  of  Colebrook 
Terrace,  left  hand  from  Sadlers  Wells.' 
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This  littla  three-Mtoried  houae,    mimbered    19,    wts   still 

tBtauding   iu    1S85,      The   sittiDg-room    window    had    been 

1  altered,  but  uotbiug   else.     It  is  iiamed  Eliii  Cottage,  and 

I  its  gardens  a  factory  has  been  built.      The  Now  River 

atill  glides  slowly  by  its  door,  but  no  longer  is  in  sight,  and 

no  half-blind  CJeorgo  Dyer  could  walk  into  it  to-day.     Eu- 

rolused  withiu  brick  walla,  and  covered  by  a  strip  of  greeu 
I,  it  appears  at  intervals  on  its  way  to  town,  but  not  in 
is  portion  of  Colubrook  Row. 
"During  tlie  later  years  of  Lamb's  life,  when  he  had  occa- 
sion to  spend  a  njglit  in  town,  he  lodged  with  Mrs.  Biifiam, 
at  No.  24  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  iu  a  very 
a  stuccoed  house,  with  a  sloping  tiled  roof,  unlike  any 

k ether  house  in  that  vicinity.    -  It  stood  unchanged  in  1SS5. 
azlitt  was  his  neighbor  here. 
In  1829  the  Lambs  removed  to  Enfield,  to  'an  odd-looking 
gambogiah-colored  house  at  the  Chase  aide.' 

The  sitnation   was  Cir  from  pioturaKiue;  for  the  opposite  side 
I  the  road  only  presented  some  middling  tenements,  Taitontd'* 
o  dissenting  chapels,  and  a  public  house  decorated  H^"' 
1  swinging  sign  of  a  Rising  Sun.  •      chaii.'iyiL 

In  1885  the  odd-looking  gambogish  house  on  the  Cliase 

ide  hod   been    completely  transformed    and   enlai'ged.     It 

3  east  aide  of  the  road,  and  was  'The  Manse' 

K^  marked  on  its  gate-posts)  of  Christ's  Church  opposite, 

■irliich  was  built  upon  the  site  of'one  of  the  two  dissenting 

vCuapela.     The   middling  tenements  were  called  Gloucester 

Ge,  and  bore  date  1823.     They  still  faced   the  strip  of 

f  gixea.  that  separated  them  from  the  Lanibs'  cottage.     Sar- 

geant   Talfourd    has    confounded    the    Rising    Sun    public 

house,  which  is  some  distance  Londonwards,  with  the  Crown 

and  Horse-Shoes  in  Lamb's  more  immediate  neighborhood. 

Both  houses  have  swinging  signs ;  and  in  both,  probably. 
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Lamb  passed  many  a  pteasaut  hour.  After  leaving  here, 
the  Lamba  lodged  for  a  time  at  an  ivy-covered  house 
adjoining  the  Manse  on  ttie  noith.  While  Lamb  is  not 
perBoually  remembered  at  Enfield,  old  iubabitauts,  in  ltj83, 
who  knew  bis  landlady,  a  Mrs.  Westwood,  still  repeated  the 
stories  she  told  of  her  odd  lodgers ;  and  from  some  of  tbera 
was  derived  the  inforraation  whieh  led  to  this  ideutifi  cation 
of  the  houses. 

In  1832  the  Jjimbs  took  possession  of  a  little  cottage  at 
Kdmonton,  where,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1834,  Charles 
died.  Tbia  house  ^  Bay  Cottage,  but  since  called  Lamb's 
Cottage  — still  stood,  in  1885,  next  door  to  Lion  House,  on 
the  north  side  of  Ciuirch  Street,  Edmonton,  about  balf-way 
between  the  chnrch  and  the  railway  station,  —  a  small  and 
unpreleitdiug  dwelling,  lying  back  from  the  street,  and  but  a 
few  doors  from  the  Jolly  Farmer,  an  old  ta\eru  with  which 
Charles  was  no  doubt  fiimiliar.  The  Bell  Tavern,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  bamlet,  in  Fore  Street,  corner  of  Gilpin 
Grove,  no  longer  exists.  On  its  site  is  a  modern  brick 
building  called  Gilpin's  Bell,  because  of  its  association  with 
John  Gilpin's  famous  ride.  To  this  corner  Lamb,  according 
to  tradition,  was  wont  to  escort  his  friends  on  their  way 
back  to  London.  While  the  original  Bell  has  disappeared, 
tho  old  Horse  and  Groom  and  the  Golden  Fleece,  almost 
adjoining  it,  still  remain  In  all  their  ancient  picturesque  state ; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Lamb  and  bis  companions  in- 
variably passed  their  doors  without  entering  them,  although 
no  i-ecord  is  preserted  of  his  frequenting  any  but  the  Bell. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  this  tavern  when  be  fell  and  received 
the  slight  injury  to  his  face  which  hastened  his  death. 

Lamb  was  bnried  in  the  quiet  little  churchyard  at  Ed- 
monton. A  tall  flat  stone,  with  an  inscription  by  Gary, 
the  translator  of  Dante,  which  is  neither  happy  nor  quite 
coherent,  marks  the  spot,  which  is  just  licyond  the  path 
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P^  the  southwest  of  the  church.     Mory  Lamb,  who  survived 

rher   brother  a  number  of  years,  died  in  Alpha  Road,  St. 

fjohii'a  Wood,  and  was  buried  in  hia  grave  ou  the  28tli  of 

[■May,  1847. 

Talfourd,  iii  writiug  to  Henry  Crabb  Eobiiison,  December 

>  SI,  1834,  says:  — 

I  donht  whether  Mary  Lamb  will  ever  be  qiiite  giary  ui 
herself  again,  so  as  to  feel  her  loiss  with  bei  natural  t^nbh 
wndbility.     She    went   with   Byle   yeaterday  to   the  y„|  jj*""* 

■•churchyard,  and  pointed  out  a  place  where  her  brother  "'"■P'  *'■ 

■bad  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried  ;  and  the  wish  will  be  fulfilled. 


P"  KobinsoQ  was  one  of  the  few  friends  of  the  Lamba  who 
remembered  Mary  after  the  death  of  Charles.  There  are 
in  hie  Diary  accounts  of  repeated  visits  to  her  in  her 
loneliness ;  and  when  lier  time  came  he  saw  her  laid  by 
her  brother's  side. 

May  29,  1847.  —  Yesterday  was  a  painfully  interesting  day. 
I  attended  the  funeral  of  Mary  Lamb.     At  nine  a  coach  fetched 
I-  m-    We  drove  to  her  dwelUng  at  St.  John's  Wood, 

)  whence  two  coaches   accompanied   the  body  to  ne^ 
jnonton  across  a  pretty  country,  but  the  heat  of  the  ^blUson 
y  rendered  the  drive  uppraflaive.     We  took  refresh-  *"t  'i- 
mt  at  the  bouse  where  dear  Charles  Lamb  died, 

e  then  driven  towards  our  homes.  .   .  .  Tliere  was  no  sad- 

a  assumed  by  the  attendants,  but  we  all  talked  ti^ther  with 

Wwana  affection  of  dear  Mary  Lamb,  and  that  most  delightful  of 

B'Oteiituiee,  her  brother  Charles  ;  of  all  the  men  of  genius  1  ever 

f-knew,  the  one  the  moat  intensely  and  universally  to  be  loved. 
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■  T       E.  L.'  was  bom  at  No.  25  Hans  Place,  Sloane  S 

-* — '•  iu  a  iioiiao  destroyed  some  years  ago;  and  received 
her  early  eiiacatioii  at  No.  22  Hhub  Place,  a  few  doora 
beyotid,  iu  a  house  ouly  takeu  dowu  tu  the  winter  of  1SS4 
(see  Miaa  Mitford). 

Iu  1809  the  family  removed  to  Trevor  Park,  East  Bamet, 
wliei'e  tlie  happy  days  of  her  childhood  were  spent.  Iu 
1815  the  Laudous  were  living  iu  Lewis  Place,  Hamnieraraith 
Eoad,  Fulhaui,  and  the  next  year  at  Bronipton.  Miss 
Laudou  was  frequently  an  inmate  of  her  grandmother'B 
house  in  Sloane  Street  during  her  youth.  In  1836  ahe 
went  into  lodgings  at  No.  28  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  corner  of 
Seymour  Place,  Conuaught  Square  ;  and  here  she  remained 
until  her  marriage  iu  1838  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Wyndhain 
Place,  Bryanston  Square,  where  Sir  Edward  Eulwer  Lytton 
gave  the  bride  away. 

She  died  iu  Afi'ica  in  the  same  year. 
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T  ANDOR  was  in  no  rtspcct  a  Londoner.  He  mad^ 
■^  frequent  visits  to  town,  but  was  never  here  for  any 
length  of  time.  One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  his  appearanoe 
iu   London  is  a  letter  of  liiis,  dated  April  13,   1795,  from 
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No,  38  Beaumont  Street,  Marylebone,  on  the  west  side,  Riid 
written  Bhortly  after  hia  rustication  from  Oxford.  In  IHOl 
his  address  was  at  '  E.  Brown's,  Esq.,  No.  10  Boswell  Court, 
Carey  Street.'  Boawell  Court  ran  from  Carey  Street  to  the 
back  of  St.  Clement's  Church.  It  disappeared  on  the  con- 
struction of  tiie  New  Law  Conrts. 

Landor  went  to  Italy  ia  181S,  and  London  saw  but  little 
of  him.  after  that,  except  on  hia  annual  visits,  during  the 
later  years  of  hia  life,  to  Gore  House  '  wheu  the  lilacs  were 
ill  bloom.'  Gore  House,  the  residence  of  Lady  Blesaiugtou, 
and  BO  famous  in  its  dn.y,  has  disappeared.  It  stood  very 
near,  if  not  exactly  on,  the  site  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
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NATHANIEL  LEE. 

Circa  165()-1692. 

J  AT  LEE  ivas  at  Westminster  School  (see  CHCBCniLL, 
p.  51)  until  1C08,  wheu  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  in 
1673,  as  Duncan  in  '  Macbeth,'  at  the  Duke's  Theatre,  Lin- 
cola's  Inn  Fields  (see  DiVBNANT,  p.  74)  ;  bnt  although,  ns 
Cibber  says,  he  was  so  pathetic  a  reader  of  the  scenes  he 
had  written  himself  that  he  moved  old  actors  to  tears,  ho 
failed  ignoniiniotisly  as  a  player,  and  quitted  the  stage  in 
despair.  In  1G84  he  was  'aent  to  Bedlam,'  where  he  was 
confined  for  four  years.  Bedlam,  which  is  a  cockney  con- 
traction for  Bethlehem  Hospital,  stood,  according  to  Stow, 
'  in  Bishop's  Gate  Ward  without  the  City  wall,  between  Bish- 
opsgate  Street  and  Moorfields  .  .  .  against  London  Wall  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  Lower  Quarters  of  MoorfieldH.'     Its 
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exact  Bite  waa  on  the  north  aide  of  London  Wall,  extending  I 
from  the  present  Finsbiiry  Pavement  to  the  present  Bloc 
field  Street,  and  it  backed  on  the  present  Finabury  Circus. 
It  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Lambeth, 

Drjden  wrote  aa  follows  to  Dennis  :  — 

I  reiuembar  poor  Nat  Lee,  who  was  then  upon  the  very  vei^e  of  I 
J.  .  ,  madness,  yet  made  a  sober  and  a  witty  answer  to  a  bad  J 
D171IP11,         poet  who  told  Mm  it  wae  an  easie  thing  to  write  li 

madman.     'No,'  said  he, 'it  is  very  difficult  to   write  1 
like  a  madman,  hut  it  is  a  very  easie  matter  to  write  like  a  fool.' 

Lee  died  in  1692;  and  his  death,  and  the  cause  of  it,  | 
is  thua  described  in  the  manuscript  notes  of  William  j 
Oldya,  the  antiquai-y  ijuoted  by  Baker  in  his  'Biographia  j 
Dmoiatica  : '  — 

Eetnming  one  night  from  the  Bear  and  Harrow  in  Butchei;  J 
Row,  through  Clare  Market  to  his  lodgings  in  Duke  Street  I 
[Lincoln's  Inn  Fields],  overladen  with  wine,  Lee  fell  down  or 
ground  as  some  say,  according  to  others  on  a  bulk,  and  was  killed  1 
or  stifled  in  the  snow.  He  wax  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  .1 
St.  Clement  Danes ;  age^l  about  thirty-five  yearn. 

As  he  is  known  to  have  entered  college  in  1608,  he  tnustJ 
have  been  older  than  thirty-five  when  he  died  twenty-fouif  1 
yeara  later.  No  trace  of  hia  grave  remains  in  St.  Clement  4 
Danes ;  and  Butcher  Row,  afterwards  called  Pickett  Sti 
in  which  stood  the  Bear  and  Harrow,  was  wiped  out  of  | 
existence  some  years  ago,  and  the  New  Law  (lourta  atand  o 
its  site.  It  was  a  verj'  narrow  street,  running  from  Ship  1 
Yard  to  Holywell  Street,  by  the  side  of  St.  Clement* 8 1 
Church. 


JOHN   LUCKK. 


JOHN  LOCKK 


1632-1704. 

T  OCKE  waB  sent  in  1646  to  Westminster  School  (see 
-^  Churchill,  p.  51),  where  he  was  a  pupil,  with  Dry- 
den,  under  Dr.  Biislij,  and  where  he  remained  five  or  sis 
years.  He  spent  much  time  iu  Oxford  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  hut  in  1667  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lomion  in  the 
ianiily  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  who  lived  in 
Essex  House,  formerly  Exeter  House,  on  the  Strand.  Its 
site  is  HOW  marked  by  Essex  Street ;  and  the  gate  with  the 
staircEiae  to  the  water,  at  tlie  end  of  the  street,  is  the  only 
portiou  of  the  old  building  that  remains.  In  1G83  Locke 
requested  that  letters  for  him  be  '  left  with  Mr.  Percivall  at 
the  Black  Boy  io  Lombard  Street,  or  with  Mr.  S.  Cox  at  the 
Iron  Key  in  Thames  Street.' 

Both  of  these  signs  had  disappeared  before  houses  in  Lon- 
don were  numbered,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  their 

Locke  wrote  portions  of  his  '  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding '  at  Shaftesbury's  country  house  at  Chelsea,  on 
the  site  of  which  the  Workhouse  belonging  to  St.  George's, 
Hano-ver  Square,  was  built.  In  the  gardens  of  this  institu- 
tion, on  the  south  side  of  Fulham  Eoad,  near  the  upper 
boundary  of  Chelsea  Parish,  an  old  yew-tree,  said  to  have 
been  a  favorite  of  Locke's,  stood  until  1883,  when  it  was 
4aken  down.  The  dedication  to  the  Essay  was  dated  from 
Dorset  Court,  on  the  east  aide  of  Cannon  Row,  or  Channel 
Row,  Westminster,  which  has  since  disappeared,  although 
Cunningham  in  his  '  Hand-Book'  believes  the  Dorset  Court 
to  have  been  that  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  it  was  first  '  priutei 
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by  Eliz.  Holt  for  Thomas  Basset,  at  tlie  Geoi^  in  Fleet  I 
Street,  near  St.  Duiiatau's  Chvtrch,'  in  1690.  He  receiired  f 
thirty  pounds  for  the  copyright.  Dorset  Court,  Fleet  Street,  I 
was  once  the  name  of  the  present  Salisbury  Square. 

A  letter  of  Locke's  was  dated  in  lGd4  '  Over  against  ths  J 
Plow  ill  Lincoln's  Inu  Fields.'  A  Plough  Tavern  stood  ii 
Plough  Court,  Carey  Street,  opposite  Serle  Street,  until  I 
tlie  Sew  Law  Buildings  wiped  it  out,  with  many  other  old  % 
passages  and  coiu'ts,  and  was  the  only  tavern  of  that  name  j 
in  the  immediate  ueighborhood  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  i 
Locke's  time. 

Louke  died  iu  retirement,  ten  years  later,  in  Otis  Hanoi 
House,  —  no  longer  standing,  —  at  High  Laver,  Esses,  i 
was  buried  in  a  vault  near  the  south  porch  of  High  Laver  1 
Church,  where  there  are  an  altar  tomb  and  a  tablet  to  his] 
memory. 


EICHAED  LOVELACK 

1818-1658. 

T  OVELACE,  who  was,  according  to  Wood,  '  the  most^ 
■^  amiable  aiid  beautiful  person  that  eye  ever  beheld,*  1 
and  who  in  hia  prime  was  'much  admired  and  adored  by  t 
female  sex,'  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the* 
Charter  House  (see  AnoisoN,  p.  1),  and  left  it  for  Oxford  I 
in  1634.  He  saw  but  little  of  London  until  his  later  years,  A 
Iu  1648  he  was  confined  iu  the  Gate  House  at  West-  ' 
minster  (see  Edbke,  p.  27),  where  he  wrote  the  poem  "r<t.^ 
Aithoa  from  Prison,'  containing  the  well-known  lines  upon  f 
which  much  of  hia  fame  now  resta, — 

'Stone  wallG  da  not  a  prison  niuke, 
Nor  iron  ban  n  ctige.' 


f 


SAMUEL  LOVER. 


After  hra  release  he  draggeJ  out  &  miaeriible  existence  iu 
Loudon,  and  died  in  1658. 

Haying   consumed   nil   liin   eslale,   lie   grew   very   uiclimchuly 
(which  at  lengtli  brought  him  into  a  consumption), 
beuame  very  poor  in  hotly  and  puwe,  was  the  object  of  wuocI'b 
.  charity,  went  in  ragged  cioatha  (whereas  when  be  was  ^oulmtOB. 
in  hia  glory  he  wore  cloth  of  gold   and   Bilver),  and 
mostly  lodged   ui  obscure  and   dirty  places   more   befitting   tbi: 
worst  of  beggars  and  poorest  of  servants. 

He  is  believed  to  have  died  in  Gnupowder  Alley,  neav 
Shoe  Lane,  which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

Aubrey  says  that   Lovelace's   death   took  place  in  a  cellar  in 
Long  Acre,  and  adds :  '  Mr.  Eilm.  Wylde,   etc.,  had 
made   a  collection   for   him   and   given  him  money.'  ^^t'l 
But  Aubrey's  authority  is  not  valued  against  Wood's.  p^'^"j^' 
He  is  to  be  read  like  a  proper  gossip,  whose  accounts 
we   may  pretty  safely  reject  or  believe  us  it  suitfl  other  testimony. 

Lovelace  was  buried  in  St.  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street, 
'at  the  west  end  of  the  church  ;'  but  the  bnildiug  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  present  St.  Bride's 
was  built  by  Wren,  and  coutaina  no  memorial  to  the  poet. 


SAMUEL  LOVER. 


T  OVER  came  iirst  to  London  in  1834,  when  he  lived  in 
-*-^  the  neighborhood  of  Regent's  Park,  and  later  in  Charles 
Street,  Bemera  Street,  whicli  was  then  that  part  of  the 
street  afterwards  called  Mortimer  Street,  which  fronts  the 
Middlesex  Hospital, 
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After  hia  long  American  tour  (IS-iS-lSiS)  and  retur 
England,  he  settled  in  the  more  remote  suburbs  nf  lialing,  j 
Barnes,  and  tSovenoaks ;  but  he  died  ia  St.  Hellers-  and  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Garrick  Club  (see  Thackebay). 


THOMAS  BABINGTON  MACAULAY. 


18*«)-185f>. 

IV^ACAULAY  was  carried  to  London  in  bis  infancy,  and 
^'^    spent  two   years  with    his  parents  in  Birchin  Lane,  J 
Cornhill,  where  still  remained  in   1885  a  few  old  honsea,   i 
no  doubt  standing  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  OS  familiar  to  the  future  historian  as  to  the  merchants  1 
and  merchants'  clerks  who  occnpy  them  and  pass  by  them  I 
at  the  present  day.     In  one  of  these — which  oni 
now  known  —  Macaulay's  infancy  was  spent.     He  was  oar-  I 
ried  daily  along  Cornhill  and  Threadneedle  Street  to  get  the  % 
air  and  sunshine   in  the  Drapers'   Garden,   which,  greatly  1 
reduced  in  size,  lies  at  the  back  of  Drapere'  Hall,  and  i 
approached  by  Tlirogmorton  Avenue,  a  private  passage  fVonv,! 
Throgmortou  Street  to  London  Wall,     hi   1885  it  \ 
bright  oasis  in  the  desert  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and  as  lon|r  I 
as  Macanlay  lived,  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  haunts  (se 
Gbote,  p.  130).     When  Macanlay  was  a  lad  his  father  moved  3 
to  CInpham,   High    Street,   and    took   a   house    «hicb   was  I 
described   'as   roomy    and    comfortable,  with  a  very  small  I 
garden  behind,  and  in  ft-ont  a  very  small  one  indeed.'     Here  1 
his    happy  childhood  was   spent.     This  house.  No.  5,  The  I 
Pavement,  High  Street,  Claphani,  was  still  standing  in  1886.  [ 
It  faced  the  Common,  and  was  the  seventh  house  towai^  J 
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the  Common  from  the  Plough  Iim  (No.  156  High  Street). 
The  Tcry  small  gardcu  indeed,  about  twenty  feet  square,  had 
been  built  upoD,  and  contained  a  one-storied  shop,  occupied 
by  a  fishmonger.-  The  larger  garden  in  the  rear  and  the 
unpretending  house  itself  remained  unchanged, 

February  9.  — I  whs  talking  to  Stephen  yesterday  about 
Brougham  and  Macaulay.  He  said  he  had  known 
Brougham  above  thirty  years,  and  well  raraemhere  jSfn^^°'° 
walking  with  him  down  to  Clapham,  to  dine  with  old  *^ 
Zachaty  Macaulay,  and  telling  bint  he  would  find  a  prodigy  of 
a  boy  there,  of  whom  he  must  take  notice.  This  was  Tom 
Uacaulay. 

Macaulay  went  to  school  at  Clapham  for  a  time;  hut 
when,  in  1818,  the  family  left  Clapham  for  London,  he  lived 
with  hia  father  in  Cadogan  Place,  Sloane  Street,  and  later, 
u  1823,  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 

It  was  a  larffe,  rambling  house  at  the  comer  of  Lewis  Place 

[and  Great  Ormond  Street],  and  was  said  to  have  been 
e  residence  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  at  the  time  i,ifc*anrt  * 

when  the  great  seal  was  stolen  from  his  custody.  It  f^^b^"'  - "" 
r  [1976]   forma  the   east  wing  of  a   homceopathic 

hospitaL 

Here  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  Milton,  etc.       It  was  still  a 

hospital  in  1885. 
In  Angnst,  1857,  he  [Macaulay]  writes  :  'I  sent  the  carriage 

home,    and   walked   to    the   Museum  ;    passing    through    GR'Ht 

Ormond   Street,  I  saw  a  bill  on  No.  50.     I  knocked, 

let  in,  and  went  over  the  house  with  a  strange  Hisinry  n( 
iBre  of  feelings.     It  ia  more  than  twenty-eii  years  ^"J^JI'  ^' 
3 1  was  in  it.     The  dining-room  and  the  adjoining 
1  in   which    I   once   slept  are   scarcely   changed;  the   same 

eoloring  on  the  wall,  but  more  dingy.  My  father's  stody  much 
same  ;  the  drawing-rooms  too,  e:(w.pt  the  papering  ;  my 
oom  juat  what  it  was.    My  mother's  be<lroom  —  I  hud  never 

been  in  it  since  her  death.    I  went  awav  sad.' 
I» 
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1  1829  and  1831  Macaiitay  occupied  chambers  at  I 


No,  8  South  Square,  Grdj's  lui 


i  buildiug  that  baa  si 


been    torn   down  to   make    way  for   the   extension  of  the  1 
Library. 

Macaulay  went  to  India  in  1834,  but  returned  to  England 
in  1838,  when  he  lodged  for  a  time  at  No.  3  Clargea  Street, 
Piccadilly,  iti  a  house  still  standing  in  1885,  and  wfaei'e  he 
wrote,  among   other  thtugs,  the  paper  on  Clive.     He  was  .4 
for  a    tirae   in  Great   Geoi^  Street,  Westminster,  and   ia  | 
1840  — 

qoartered  himaeK  in  a  eommodious  set  of  rooms  on  the  second  1 
floor  ill  the  Albany  [see  Byron,  p.  32].  .  .  .  Hia  chambers,  e» 

comer   of    which   was   a    library,   were    comfortably, 
Lstien.  vui.  though  not  very  brightly,  fiiniished.     The  ornaments  I 
' "    ^'         were  few,  hut  choice. 


!   of  his  letters   he  describes  bis  surroundings  a 


In   on 
follows : 

"  I  have  taken  a  comfortable  snite  of  chambers  in  the  Albany,  ' 
J,.  .  and  I  hope  to  lead  diiriug  aome  years  a  sort  of  life 
Leiiora,  vol.  peoaliar  to  ray  taate,  —  college  life  at  the  West  Ehid  oS 
iL  c  p.  Yiii.  j^ijpij^  J  j,g^,g  ^jj  entrance  hall,  two  sitting-rooms, 
a  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  cellars,  and  two  rooms  for  servants,  all  for 
ninety  guineas  a  year. 

His  chambers  in  the  Albany  were  numbered  E.  1.  Herd  I 
he  wrote  the  Essays  on  Bacon,  Hastings,  and  Addison,  the  i 
'  History  of  England,'  and  published  the  '  Lays,'  some  of  I 
which  had  been  written  before. 

In  1856  he  left  the  Albany  for  Kensington,  and  hired  thtt  1 
house  in  which  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 

Holly  Lodge,  now  [leTfi]  called  Airlie  Lodge,  occupies  ths  I 
most  secluded  comer  of  the  little  labyrinth  of  by-roads,  which,  1 

bounded  to  the  east  by  Palace  Gardens  and  t 
Leitsm,  vo],  west  by  Holland  House,  cooatitules  the  district  know^  I 
ii.chip.xiv.  ^  campden  Hill.     The  villa— for  a  villa  it  i*- 
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Btaads  in  a  long  and  winding  lone,  wbicb,  with  its  high  back  pal- 
ing, concealiug  from  the  i>aaser-by  evetythiog  except  tbe  mata  of 
dense  and  varied  foliage,  preaenta  nn  appearance  oa  niral  as 
Streatham  presented  twenty  years  aga  The  only  entrance  for 
carriages  was  at  the  end  of  the  laus  farthest  from  Holly  Lodge ; 
and  Macaulay  had  no  one  living;  beyond  him  except  the  Duke  of 
AjgyU. 

During  his  residence  iu  Kensington  MaoauJay  was  a  regu- 
lar atteadant  at  tbe  old  Church  of  St.  Mary  there  (see  the 
elder  CouniN,  p.  62). 

He  died  at  Holly  Lodge  on  the  28th  of  December,  1859. 
His  attending  phyBician,  Dr.  Thomas  Joyce,  of  No.  2  Pem- 
bridge  Villas,  Bayswater,  in  a  private  cote  dated  September 
27,  1883,  aajB:  — 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  iniormation  in  my 
power  respecting  Lord  Macaulay.  He  died  in  his  library  at 
Holly  Lodge.  For  some  time  before  he  hod  been  in  ill  health 
from  weak  heart.  Hi?  servant,  who  had  left  him  feeling  rather 
better,  fomid  on  lii^  retam  bis  master  fainting  in  Lis  chair.  I 
was  qnickly  eent  fur,  got  him  removed  to  his  couch,  where  he 
expired  in  a  few  moments.  None  of  his  family  were  with  him. 
His  aiater,  Mrs.  Trevelyaii,  arrived  soon  after  his  deatl),  accompa- 
nied by  her  son,  tlien  a  very  young  man,  but  now,  I  believe,  the 
Irish  Secretary.  At  the  time  of  hi«  seizure  Lord  Macaulay  was 
reading  a  number  of  the  '  Cornhill  Magazine,'  then  a  new  publica- 
tion ;  and,  as  far  as  my  memoij  serves  me,  he  was  reading 
Thackeray's  '  Adventures  of  Philip.' 

Holly  Lodge  is  still  standing  [lSi83],  and  is,  I  believe,  unaltered,'* 
Yon  will  find  it  on  the  top  of  Campden  Hill,  next  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  [Argyll  Lodge]. 

He  was  buried,  Jauuary  9,  1860,  in  the  Abbey. 

We    return    to    tbe    western    aiale    of   the    south    transept. 
There  lies  the  brilliant  poet  and  historian,  who  per-  jj^^, 
haps  of  all  who  have  trod  the  floor  of  the  Abbey,  or  w^iSnater 
lie  buried    within   its   precincts,   most   deeply   knew  Ahbey. 
and  felt  its  manifold  interesta,  and  most  unceasingly 


CHRISTOPHER   MARLOWTi:. 


commemorated  them.  Locd  Mucnoluy  imta  at  the  loot  of  t] 
stntue  of  Addison,  whose  chiLracter  and  geniua  none  bus  paintei 
ns  iie. 

Macauiay  was  a  moniber  of  the  Athenieiim  Club,  No.  107- 
Pall  Mall,  aud  of  tlie  Literary  Club,  founded  by  Johnson 
(see  (ioLDSMiTH,  p.  123,  and  Johnson,  p.  167),  to  wbich  he 
was  elected  iu  1839.  It  oiet  tbcu  iu  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  No,  74  St.  James's  Street,  on  the  site  of  tbo  Con- 
servative  Club. 

Macauiay  was  devoted  to  The  Club,  and  rarely  absent  fram  it. 
If  redundant  at  times  in  speech  and  ai^ument,  this 
could  hardly  be  deemed  a  UBurpntion,  seeing  how  they 
were  employed.  ...  I  well  remember  the  blank  that 
was  felt  by  ua  all  at  the  first  meeting  of  The  Club 
after  his  death. 


I 
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CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 


1563-1593. 


T^HERE  are  no  records  of  Marlowe's  life  in  London  e 

that  he  was  a  player  at  the  Curtain  Theatre  in  Ho' 
well  Lane,  Shoreditch  {see  Jonson,  p.  172),  aud  that  he  n 
killed  in  a  disreputable  brawL 

The  story  of  Marlowe's  death  has  been  differently  related,  b 

it  Bee:ns  now  that  he  was  killed  by  kin  rival  in  1ot&^ 
Cnfuer'a  Marlowe  found  his  rival  with  the  laily  to  whom  he' 
Dra^Kio'  was  attached,  and  rushed  upon  him  ;  but  his  antago- 
^■JIJ' .  niat,  being  the  stronger,  thrust  the  point  of  Marlowe's 
Marlowa.  own  dagger  into  his  head.  The  event  probably  oft- 
cnrred  at  Deptford,  where,  according  to  the  register  of  St.  Nidi 
las  Church,  Marlowe  was  buried  in  June,  1S93.  And  it  is  a 
recorded  that  he  was  '  slaiae  by  Francis  Archer.' 
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The  present  St.  Nicholas  Church  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  old  one,  taken  down  in  1697.  It  stands  on  Deptford 
Green,  west  of  the  Dockyard,  and  contains  no  monument  or 
tablet  to  Marlowe. 

We  read  of  one  Marlowe  a  Cambridge  SchoUer,  who  was  n  poet 
and   a   fiUby   pky-niaker  ;   thia   wretch   accounted  that   nieeke 
servant  of  God,  Moses,  to  be  but  a  conjuror,  and  our  „.    „. 
Sweet  Saviour  to  be  but  a  seducer  and  deceiver  of  the  deriwit  of 
people.      But  harken,  ye  braiu-sicke  and  prophane  Against 
poets  and  players,  that  bewitch  idle  eares  with  foolish  ^^^^  „a 
vanitiea,  what  fell  upon  this  prophane  wretch  ;  having  Stitf-neoked 
a  quarrell  t^^nst  one  whooi  he  met  in  the  street  in  Lmidon. 
Loudon,  aud  would  have  stab'd  him  ;  but  the  partie         ' 
perceiving  his  villany  prevented  him  with  catching  his  hand,  and 
turning  hia  own  dagger  into  hia  brainea  ;  and  so  blaapheming  and 
cnreing  he  yeelded  up  hia  stinking  breath.     Marke  this,  ye  playeta 
,  Uutt  live  by  making  fools  langh  at  sinne  and  wickednesa. 


FEEDERIC'K   MAKRYAT. 

"1792-1848. 

ly  JARRVAT  was  bom  in  Westminster,  and  educated  at  a 
■'■'■*■  private  school  '  in  the  red  brick  house  at  the  upper 
end  of  Baker  Street,  Enfield'  (Ford's  Enfield).  From  this 
school,  after  repeated  truant  exploits,  ho  was  taken  in  180G, 
and  Bent  to  sea ;  and  he  did  not  settle  finally  on  shore  until 
1830. 

In  1832  his  address  was  No.  38  St.  James's  Place,  St. 
James's  Street,  which  half  a  century  later  remained  un- 
changed;  and  in  1837,  and  again  in  1839,  he  lodged  at 
No.  8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  in  a  house  which  was  still 
a  lodging-house  in  1885.  There  be  wrote  and  published 
'  Peroival  Keene.' 
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In  1841  and  in  after  years  while  on  hia  periodical  viBits  ' 
to  London  during  the  Beason,  his  letters  were  addressed  to 
No.  120  Pall  Mall,  between  Trafalgar  Square  and  Waterloo 
Place,  subsequently  tlie  site  of  the  French  Gallery.  la  , 
1842,  however,  he  had  a.  house  —  unaltered  in  1885  —  at -J 
No.  3  Spanish  Place,  Manchester  Square,  and  here  he  wrotoa 
'  Mastcnuan  Heady.'  J 

Among  Marryat's  suburban   homes   was   Su^ex   House, 
Hammersmith,  which  still  stood  in  1883  opposite  Branden- 
burg House,  a  little  back  from  the  river  on  the  Fulham 
Eoad,  and   facing  Alma  Terrace.     Marryat  was  also  a,  &9-J 
quent  inmate  of  the  house  of  bis  mother,  at  WimbledonJ 

On   the  borders  of  the   Common   [Wimbledon   Conunon]  a 

several  good  houses.  The  most  remarkable  is  Wim-  I 
Hond-Book  bledon  Honse.  ...  In  1815  it  was  purchased  byJ 
t^iltaa  or  Joseph  Marryat.  Esq.,  M.  P.  (father  of  the  novelist),  i 
^•t"";  and  after  his  death,  in  1824,  was  for  sevoral  yeaw  I 
the  residence  of  his  widow,  who  made  the  ground*  | 
famous  for  rare  plants  and  flowers. 

Wimbledon  House,  at  the  soutiiem  extremity  of  Wim-  | 
bledon  Park,  was  left  intact  in  1885,  but  shut  out  from  the  J 
town  and  the  Common  by  high  walls. 

Tlie  apartment  he  [Marryat]  occupied  whilst  on  liis  visits  to 
Wimbledon  House,  and  in  which  ho  wrote,  was  one  upon  the 

second  stoiy  overlooking  the  Park  ;  and  in  this  room, 
ij^UiuHuf  at  a  table  covered  with  an  African  lion's  skin,  and 
Hli'ji^'i.  "1  ti  little  "Id  black  leather  blottinu-book,  worn  with 
'ho  "^UL        "^  "^^  replete  to  burating  with  nded  foolscap,  several 

of  his  books  were   composed.     His   handwriting  wns 
so  minnte  that,  the  compositor  having  (^ven  np  the  task  of  ded- 
pbcring  it  in  despair,  the  copyist   had  to  stick  a,  pin  in  at  the  J 
place   where  he  left  off  to  insure  his  finding  it  again  when  t 
resumed  his  task. 
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HaiTjat  is  also  said  to  have  lived  id  a  white  cottage 
called  Gothic  House,  at  the  fuot  of  the  hill  south  of  Wim- 
bledon Common,  aud  on  the  road  to  Kiogston.  It  was 
standing  in  1885. 

Manyat  died,  and  was  buried,  at  Langham  in  Norfolk, 
where  the  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent. 

His  club  was  the  United  Service,  Noa.  116  and  117  Pall 
MrII. 


ANDREW  MARVELL 

1G20-167& 

"IVJARVELL  does  not  seem  to  have  known  much  of 
■'■'■'■  London  until  1657,  when  he  was  appointed  Latin 
Secretary,  under  Milton,  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  had  lodg- 
ings in  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall ;  and  the  accounts  pre- 
served to  us,  of  his  life  in  London,  then  and  later,  are  very 
v^ue.  While  he  was  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Hull,  be  occupied  poor  apurtmenta  on  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden. 
Here  he  refused,  with  scorn,  the  bribes  of  Charles,  while  he 
had  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  his  daily  bread. 
Marvell's  Maiden  Lane  house  has  been  taken  down.  It  was 
next  to  the  Bedford  Head,  on  the  site  of  which  a  motleni 
Bedford  Tavern  (No.  41  Maiden  Laue)  has  been  built.  For  a 
number  of  years  ho  occupied  a  small  and  unpretentious  cot- 
t^e  on  Higligate  Hill,  north  of  the  tben  Lauderdale  House, 
later  the  Convalescent  House  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  opposite  Cromwell  House.  This  cottage,  in  its  old- 
fashioned  garden,  was  in  existence  until  1869.  Part  of  its 
firont  garden-wall  still   remained    in    1885,  with    the  atone 
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steps  leading  from  the  street,  tipoa  which  tradition  sayB  tho  J 
poet  was  food  of  sittiii;,'  to  watch  the  passer-by,  perliaps  tO-l 
moralize  upon  the  actions  of  Nell  Gwyuue,  bis  iincongeniat  J 
neighbor  of  I^uderdale  House. 

Marvell  died  at  Kingstoii-opon-Hull,  and.  waa  buried 
the  vault  of  the  old  Church  of  bt.  Giles-iii-the-Field.     The| 
present  church  is  of  the  eighteeuth  century. 

Edward  Thompson,  the  editor  of  Marvell's  Works,  gives  I 
the  following  account  of  his  resting-place  :  — 

In  tlie  year  1774  I  visited  the  grand  mauaoleum  under  thsfl 
Church  of  St.  Gilea,  for  the  coffin  in  which  Mr.  Marvell  ' 
placed.  In  this  vault  were  deposited  upwards  of  a  thousand^ 
bodies,  but  I  could  find  no  plate  of  an  earlier  date  than  1T7S. 
I  do  therefore  suppose  that  the  new  church  is  bnilt  upon  the 
former  burial-place.  The  epitaph  placed  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
chnrch  by  his  grand-nephew,  Mr.  Robert  Nettleton,  ia  snpposed 
to  be  over  his  reinainB,  and  near  to  the  nioniiment  of  Sir  B 
L'Estrange. 

This  epitaph  upon  a  black  marble  mural  tablet  ia  o 
north  aisle  of  the  church,  opposite  jjews  13  and  14. 
gilt  lettering  was  almost  obliterated  in  1885. 

Marvell  waa  a  frennentev  of  Haycock's  Ordinary,  whiobl 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  between  Temple  Bar 
and  the  present  Palsgrave  Kestaurant  (see  Prior),  and  of 
the  Rota,   or   Coffee   Club,  held    'at   one  Miller's'   at  the 
Turk's  Head  in  New  Palace  Yard.     No  sign  of  the  Tu 
Head  or  of  the  New  Palace  Yard  of  Marvell's  time   i 
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T  ITTLE  is  known  of  the  personaJ  history  of  Mftssin^r, 
"^^  ^tfaer  io  London  or  out  of  it,  and  his  earlr  bit^ra- 
•.mj  greatly  in  the  dates  tliej  give  of  his  birth  and 
The  author  of  the  '  British  Theatre '  ssts  he  «m 
I  1578,  and  died  in  16-59  ;  but  the  dates  attached 
r'flerefa,  taken  from  AnthoDj  Wood,  and  the  registry  of  the 
church  io  which  he  was  buried,  are  probably  correct-  He 
was  found  dead  in  hia  bed  '  in  his  own  house,  near  the 
play-hoase  on  the  bauk  side,  Sonthwark '  (see  Shaksfbbk), 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  SL  Mary  Ovory, 
afterwards  St.  Saviour's,  Souihwark,  at  the  end  of  London 
Bridge  (see  Fletcher,  p.  107,  and  Gower,  p.  126).  Hia 
grave  is  now  unknown ;  and  the  parochial  register  simply 
records  the  interment  of  '  Philip  Massinger,  a  Stranger.' 

His  bodie  being  accompanied  by  comedian?,  was  _^. 
buried  in  the  middle  of  the  church  yard  there,  com-  AO»n* 
monly  called  the  Bull  Heade  Church  yard — for  tbi 
are  in  all  foni  church  yards  belonging  to  that  church  **^ 
— on  the  lath  of  March. 


A  stone  i: 
lad,  within 

e  of  his  death,  although  it  is  an  established  feet  that  he 
does  not  lie  beneath  it. 


floor  of  the  choir  of  the  old  church  has 
years,  engraven  upon  it  hia  name  and  the 
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1608-1674. 

A  LTHOUGH  tbe  'Prince  of  Poets '  was  born  and  died  ia  i 

^    London,  received  part  of  his  education  in  London,  waa  I 
married  frequently  in  London,  and  lived  in  many  honaes  1 
in  the  metropolis,  there  is  l^ft  to-day  hardly  a  trace  of  any- 
thing that  he  has  touched,  or  that  is  in  any  way  afisociated  j 
with  bim.     Eveu  hia  grave  was  desecrated,  and  the  preciw 
spot  in  which  his  bones  lie  canuot  now  be  discovered. 

He  was  bom  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside,  at  the  sign  of  I 
the  Spread  Ei^le  (hia  family  crest),  on  the  9th  of  Decern-  ' 
ber,  1608,  and  was  baptized  iu  the  neighboring  Church  of  ! 
All  Hallows.  Both  the  bouse  and  tbe  cbnrch  were  di 
in  tbe  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Black  Spread  Eagle  Court  was  ] 
in  1885  covered  by  modem  buildings ;  Nos.  58  to  63  E 
Street  being  occupied  by  one  firm,  who  have  on  the  top  j 
floor  a  bust  of  Milton,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  \ 
stands  on  tbo  site  of  the  house  of  his  birth. 

All  Hallows  Church,  on  the  corner  of  Bread  and  Watling 
Streets,  was  rebuilt  by  Wren  after  the  Fire,  but  was  taken 
down  in  1S78,  and  a  large  warebouse  erected  on  its  grounds, 
On  this  is  placed  a  tablet  containing  a  bust  of  Milton,  and  i 
an  inscription  explaining  its  connection  witb  the  bard.     The  J 
tablet  with    the  lines  of  Dryden  so    often  quoted,  '  Three  j 
poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom,'  etc.,  that  adorned  thift'd 
church,  has  now  been  placed  on  the  outside  west  wallof  Bow  J 
Church,  bard  by. 

Milton's  christening  is  recorded   in   the   register  of  Ally 
Hallows,  still  extant:  'The  XXth  daye  of  December,  160( 
was  baptized  John,  the  sonne  of  John  Milton,  Scrivener.' 
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The  young  Miltoa  was  seot  to  Paul's  School  at  an  earlj 


,  and  Wb  father  J,';^^' 
lira,  and  in  those  Eminimt 
of  verses  which  MUton.  ' 

1  the  Great  Fire  also. 
,me  site,  on  the  east  Bit 


When  he  [Milton]  went  to  sehoole,  when  he  waa  very  young 
he  studied  very  liard,  nud  sate  up  very  late,  commonly 
till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  nigh 
ordered  the  mayde  to  sitt  up  for  1 
yearea  (10)  composed  many  copies 
might  well  hecome  a  riper  age. 

Paul's  School  was  deatroyed  ii 
was  rebuilt  soon  after  on  the  so 
of  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  between  Watling  Street  and 
Cheapaide;  but  it  waa  removed  in  the  aummer  of  1884  to 
Hanimeramith  Road,  West  Kensington.  The  building  known 
to  the  present  generation  as  Paul's  School,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  was  not  erected  until  1823, 

Saw  all  the  towne  hurned,  and  a  miserohle  sight  of  Fopjs'g 
Pnnl'B  Church,  with  all  the  roofa  fallen,  and  the  body  u.,  aept  xl 
*  of  the  quire  fallen  into  St.  Fayth'a  ;  Paul's  school  also.  ^**^ 

Loudon  saw  but  little  of  Milton  from  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  ho  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  until  1639;  when,  after 
a  Continental  tour,  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  one  llusaell, 
a  tailor  in  St.  Bride's  Churehyard. 

The  house,  aa  I  learned  from  an  old  and  most  respectable 
inhabitant  of  St.  Bride's  Parish,  was  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
proceed  towards  Fleet  Street  through  the  avenue.    It 

n    .  .  ,11,,   HoTltt'B 

was  a  very  small  tenement,  very  old,  and  wa*  burned  Homos  nnd 
down  on  the  24th  of  November,  1824,  at  which  time  BrtSal?  "' 
it  was  occupied  by  a  hair-dreaser.     It  waa  —  in  proof  £'u?f|.™'" '"' 
of  its  age  —  without  party  walls  and  much  decayed. 
The  back  part  of  the  '  Punch '  oflSce  now  occupies  its  site.     These 
lodgings  were  too  small,  and  he  took  a  garden  honse  in  Aldersgate  , 
Street,  situated  at  the  end  of  an  entry,  that  he  might  avoid  the 
noise  and   disturbance  of  the  street.  .  .  .  This  house  was  liii^ 
and  commodious,  affording  room  for  his  hhrury  and  furniture. 
Here  he  commenced  bis  career  of  poie  authoiship. 
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MiiBson,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  sketch  of  Miltoa's 
life,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Milton's  Poems  published  by 
Macniiilanin  1874,  saya:  — 

Alderagate  Street  is  very  different  now,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
Milton's  house  remains  ;  it  stood  at  the  back  of  the  part  of  the 
street  on  tbe  right  hand  as  yon  go  from.  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  to 
where  is  now  Maidenhead  Court. 

It  seems  to  have  been  while  they  were  living  in  the  St. 

Bride's  Chiu-chjard  house,  altlioiigb  the  authorities  differ, 
that  Milton's  first  wife,  Mary  Powell,  who  was  the  mother 
of  his  daughters,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1613, 
left  her  husband,  on  a  visit  to  her  family,  and  refused  to 
return.  Mrs.  Milton,  however,  met  her  lord  again  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  '  in  the  lane  of  St  Martin's-le-Grand,* 
besought  his  forgiveness  on  her  knees,  and  was  taken  back 
to  hia  home,  if  not  to  bis  heart. 

His  first  w  f   was  b      ght  up  and  lived  where  th 
Anbfej"         d    1     f  pany   and   merriment,  dancing,   etc.,  andl 

Livoa  rr         y/\         \j        nie  to  live  with  her  husband  at  Mr.  Rui«  J 
PersDin  11  St  Bride's   Churchyard,  she  found   it  veij  I 

)  ta  y     n     company  came  to  her,  oftentimes  heard  J 
his  neph  w    beate         d  cry  ;  this  life  was  irksome  to  her,  and  K 
she  went  to  her  parents. 

About  1644  Milton  removed  to  tbe  Barbican,  Alder 
Street,  where  he  still  taught  school,  and  gave  refuge  to  h 
wife's  relations,  who  were  royalists,  and  who  felt  more  kindly  1 
towards  him  when  they  found  that  hia  was  the  winning  side.  A 
His  father-in-law  died  in  hia  house  at  Holbom  ii 

When  it  is  considered  that  Milton  uheerfully  opened  his  doora    ' 
to  those  who  had  treated  him  with  indignity  and  breach  of  faith,   ' 
Todrt's  Mil-    —  to  a  father  who,  according  to  the  poef  h  nnncupatiTe 
ton,  1647.       ,^]]]^  never  paid  him  the   promised  marriage  portion 
of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  to  a  mother  who,  according  to  Wood, 
had  enconiaged  the  daughter  in  her  perveKeness,  — 
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L  concede  to  Mr.  Ha;ley's  concluBiona,  tliat  the  lecords  of  private 
I'  life  contain  not  a  more  magnanimous  example  of  fotgiveneas  and 
\  beneflceDce. 

Milton's  house,  No.  17  Barbican,  was  not  taken  down 
f  until  1S61.     A  modem  warehouse  occnpiea  its  site. 

The  house  to  wliicli  Milton  removed  waa  in  the  street  called 
i  BarWcan,   going  from   Aldeisgate    Street  at    right   angles,   and 
I  within  a  walk  of  two  or  three  minutea  from  the  former  „        , 
I  house.    Ab  fuu  went  from  Aldersgate  Street  it  waa  on  Hcnmirof 
I  ^e  right  Bide  of  the  Barbican.     It  eiiated  entire  until  "' 

I  only  the  other  day,  when  one  of  the  new  city  railways  was  cut 
I   through  that  neighborhood. 

Milton  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  Barbican,  for  in 
f  16iG-47  he  waa  to  be  found  in  a  small  house  on  HoUwro, 

'  opeuiug  buckwurda  into  Liucolu's  Inn  Fielda,'  probably  be- 
[  tween  Great  and  Little  TumstileB.     While  Latin  Secretaiy 

to  Crorawell  he  wae  lodged  tu  Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall,  nnd 
,  also  at  'one  Thompson's,  next  door  to  the  Bull  Head  Tavern 
I  at  Charing  Cross,  opening  into  Spring  Gardens'  (soc  CiDDitit, 
'  p.  62),  a  short  and  quiet  street  connecting  Whitehall  and 

the  present  Trafalgar  Square  with  the  east  end  of  the  Mall 
I   and  St.  James's  Park.     lie  soon  after  took  a  'pretty  garden 

honso '  in  Petty  France,  Westminster.     Here  ho  lived  for 

I    eight  years,  and  here  losing  his  first  wife  he  took  to  hini- 

,  self  a  second.     William  Howitt,  in  his  '  Homes  and  Haunts 

E  irf  British  Poets,'  thus  describes  the  house  in  Petty  France 

s  he  saw  it  in  1868:  — 

It  no  longer  opens  into  St.  James's  Park.  The  ancient  front  is 
I  now  its  back,  and  overlooks  the  fine  old,  hut  bouse-eurrounded, 
I  garden  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Near  the  top  of  this  ancient  front 
1  is  a  stone,  bearing  this  inscription,  '  Sacred  to  Milton,  the  Prince 
'  of  Poets.'  Thia  was  placed  there  by  no  less  distinguished  a  man 
than  William  UazUtt,  who  renteii  the  house  for  some  years,  purely 
I  becai^  it  was  Milton's.     Bentham,  when  be  was  conducting 
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peopiti  round  his  garden,  used  to  make  them  sometimes  go  down 
on  their  knees  to  this  house.  The  house  is  tall  and  narrow,  aud 
boa  nothing  striking  about  it.  No  doubt,  when  it  opened  into  St. 
James's  Park,  it  waa  pleasant ;  now  it  fronts  iuto  York  Street, 
which  runs  iu  a  direct  line  from  the  west  end  of  Westminster. 
Abbey.     It  is  No.  19. 

Milton  complotely  lost  tbe  use  of  his  eyes  in  Petty  France. 
This  house,  afterwards  No.  19  York  Street,  Westtninster, 
was  taken  down  in  1877  (see  Hazlitt,  p.  132).  Its  gardens 
form  part  of  the  lawn  of  Queen  Anne  Mansions,  where  was 
still  shown  in  1885  &n  old  tree  said  to  have  been  planted  b^. 
Milton  himself. 

Tradition  says  that  Miltou,  after  the  return  of  the  Stuarts 
in  1660,  took  refuge  in  Bartholomew  Close  (Duke  Street, 
Aldersgate),  which  is  still  full  of  old  houses  spared  by  the 
Groat  Fire.  Near  the  yard  of  the  Church  of  St,  Barthol- 
omew tbe  Great  were  a  row  of  old  buildiugs  in  1885,  facing 
ou  Cloth  Fair,  &om  the  back  windows  of  which  the  poet  was 
no  doubt  often  seen  going  in  and  out  of  the  Close. 

Milton,  after  the  Restoration,  withdrew  for  a  time  to  a  friend's 
house  in  Bartholomew  Close.  By  this  precaution  he  probably 
Todd'a  escafteil  the  particular  prosecution  which  was  at  fint 

MUfcm,  ilirected  against  him.  Mr.  Worton  was  told  by  Mr. 
Tycrs,  from  good  authority,  that  when  Miltou  was 
under  prosecution  with  Goodwin,  bis  friends,  to  gain  time,  made 
a  mock  funeral  for  him,  and  that  when  matters  were  settled  in 
his  favor  and  the  afiair  was  known,  the  king  laughed  heartily  at.. 
the  trick. 

After  Milton's  pardon  by  Charles,  he  took  a  house  in 
Hotborii,  '  near  Red  Lion  Fields,'  afterwards  known  as  Eed 
Lion  Square  ;  and  later  he  went  to  Jewin  Street,  Aldersgate,. 
where  iu  1C62  he  married  bis  third  and  last  wife,  who  but; 
vived  him.     Jewin  Street  has  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  last  years  of  Milton's  life  were  speut  in  a  house  in 
Artillery  Walk,  Bunbill    Fields,    where    he   composed  and>; 
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dictated  to  his  daugiitera  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  '  Paradise 
Regained,'  and  '  Samsou  Agonistes,'  aud  where  he  died  in 
1671 

Artillery  Walk,  BimhiU  Fields,  hna  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  in  name,  is  Artillery  Place, 
Bunhill  Row.     Milton's  house,  — 

as  has  been  ascertained  with  some  trouble,  was  in  that  part  of  the 
present  Bunhill  Row,  wbere  there  is  now  a,  cllimj)  of  „ 
new  houses  to  the  left  uf  the  passenger,  which  turns  Ui^noicB  ot 
northward   from  Chiswell   Street  towards  St.   Luke's         """ 
HoHpital  and  Peerless  Pool. 

It  -was  on  the  west  side  of  Bunhill  Row,  not  very  far  from 
Chiswell  Street. 

An  ancient  clei^man  of  Borsetshire,  Dr.  Wright,  found  John 
Milton  in  a  small  chamber  hung  with  rusty  green,  sitting  in  an 
elbow-chair,  and  dressed  neatly  in  black  ;  pnle  but  not  „,  ,  , 
cadaverous  ;  his  hands  and  iingera  gouty  aud  with  i^planaior; 
chalk-stones.  He  used  also  to  sit  in  &  gray,  coarse  flvo,  1734  ' 
cloth  coat,  at  the  door  of  his  house  in  Bunhill  Fields,  P'  ''■ 
in  warm  sunny  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresb  air  ;  and  so,  as  well  as 
in  his  room,  received  the  visita  of  people  of  distinguished  parts  as 
well  as  quality. 

Milton  died  of  the  gowte  struck  in,  the  9th  or  lotb  of  Novem- 
ber, 1674,  as  appears  by  his  apotbecaryw  booke.  .  , 
...  He  lies  buried  in  St.  Giles's,  Ctipplugate,  upper  Lives  of 
end  of  the  chaacell,  at  the  right  hand.  Mem.  his  rj,-^™; 
stone  is  now  removed  ;  about  two  yearea  since  [1681]  ""'""■ 
the  two  steppes  to  the  communion  table  were  laysed.  I  ghesse 
Jo.  Speed  and  he  lie  together. 

There  was  long  credited  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Mil- 
ton's body  was  disturbed  and  desecrated  on  the  occasion  of 
the  raising  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's  Church  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  fragmeuta  of  his 
skeleton  were  carried  off  hy  lelic-hunters ;  but  Mr.  C.  M. 
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Iiigleby,    in  his  'Shakapero's  Bones'  (LoDdon,  1883),  tLus   1 
discredits  tbe  report:  — 

On  the  4tli  of  August,  1790,  according  to  a  Hmall  vohune  ' 
written  by  Philip  Neve,  Esq.  {of  which  two  Editiona  were  ] 
liahed  in  the  Bsme  yenr),  Milton's  coffin  was  removed  and  his 
lenudnB  exhibited  to  the  public  on  the  4tli  and  5tk  of  that  month. 
Mr.   George  Stevens,  the  great  editor  of  Shakspere,  who  jnatly 
denounced   the    indignity    intended,   not   offered,    to   the   great 
Puritan  poet's  remains  by  RoyalLst  Landsharka,  satisfied  himself  j 
that  the  corpse  was  that  of  a  woman  of  fewer  years  than  Milton.  I 
.  .  .  Mr.  Steevena'a  assurance  gives  us  good  reason  for  believing  I 
that  Mr,  Pbihp  Neve's  indignant  protest  is  only  good  in  general, 
and  that  Milton's  hallowed  reliques  still  rest  undisturbed  within 
their  peaceful  shrine. 

The  removing  of  the  stone  iu  1G79,  alluded  to  by  Aubrey, 
renders  uncertain  the  eiact  place  of  hia  burial ;    and  the  \ 
iiiBcriptioQ  iu  the  pavemcut  of  the  middle  aiale  near  the  I 
Lord  Major's  double  pew,  numbered  16  and  1 7,  simply  readq  ] 
that  he  'lies  near  this  Epot.' 

An  elaborate  monument,  contaiuiDg  his  bust,  was  erected  1 
in  the  church,  by  public  Bubscriptioii,  iu  1863. 


MARY  EUSSELL  MITFORD. 

1787-1855. 

ly^ARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD'S  earliest  eiperieneea  of  j 
■*•  ^  London,  wjieii  she  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  v 
not  of  the  most  cheerful  kind.  The  family  lived  on  the  Sur^  1 
rey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  while  Dr.  Mitford  sought  refaga  J 
from  his  creditors  within  the  rules  of  King's  Beueh.  Io>| 
1708  she  wns  sent  to  a  school  at  No.  22  Uaus  Place,  Slosne  J 
Street  (see  Miss  Lahdoh,  p.  104),  which  is  described,  in  hot  J 
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'  Life  aDii  Letters,'  as  beiug  then  a  new  bouse,  bright,  clean, 
freshly  painted,  and  looking  into  a  garden  full  of  sbriibs  &ud 
flowers.  The  house  had  been  rebuilt  in  1885.  The  garden 
waa  still  full  of  flowers,  but  the  brightness  and  freshness  of 
the  buildings  in  the  little  square  were  things  of  the  past. 
Here  Miss  Mitford  remained  as  a  scholar  until  1803;  and 
here,  and  to  the  later  home  of  her  teauhers,  —  who  were 
her  warm  friends  as  well,  —  at  No.  33  Hans  Place,  she  came, 
while  in  London,  for  a  number  of  years.  During  her  fre- 
quent excursions  to  town  she  lodged  and  visited  in  different 
places.  In  1818  she  was  a  guest  at  Tavistock  House, 
Tavistock  Square,  afterwards  tho  home  of  Dickena  {see 
BiCKBNH,  p.  84).  In  1826  she  wrote  from  No.  45  Frith 
Street,  Soho.  —  No.  i!)  in  1886.  In  1828,  when  she  came 
to  London  to  see  the  first  performance  of  'Rienzi,'  she 
lodged  at  No.  5  Great  Queen  Street,  on  the  north  aide, 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and  in  1831  she  was  at  No. 
33  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  in  a  house  still  standing  and 
unchanged  fifty  years  later,  where  she  '  held  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  every  morning,'  and  was  lionized  to  her 
heart's  coutent.  Her  friends  were  among  the  leading  men 
and  women  iu  all  professions  and  ranks.  In  1836  she  had 
apartments  at  No,  56  Russell  Square,  between  Bedford 
Place  and  Southampton  liow,  where  she  writes  :  — 

Mr.  Wurdsworth,  Mr.  Landor,  and  Mr,  WTiite  dined  here.  I 
like  Mr.  Wordaworth,  of  all  things.  .  .  .  Mr.  Landor  ia  a  very 
striking-looking  person,  and  exceedingly  clever,  Abo  we  had  a 
Mr.  Browning,  a  young  poet,  and  Mr.  Procter  and  Mr.  Morley, 
kdA  quantities  more  of  poets  ;  Staufield  and  Lucas  were  also  there. 

In  the  later  years  of  her  life  Miss  Mitford  rarely  spent  a 
night  in  town,  coming  up  from  Reading  or  Swallowtield  only 
for  the  day,  and  to  see  Miss  Barrett  or  some  of  her  intimate 
friends.  She  died  in  1855,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Swallowfield,  — '  Our  Village.' 
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MAEY  WOKTLEY  MONTAGU. 

1690-1762. 

T    APy  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU,    although    born 
-*— '    ill  NottiiighaTOshire,  was  christened  in  the  Church  c 

St.  Paul,  Coveut  GardoD,  ainoe  rebuilt  (see  Butler,  p.  29). 

Her  London  home  during  her  youth  was  in  Arlingtoa 
Street,  Piccadilly,  at  tho  house  of  her  father,  the  Marquia  of 
Dorcheatcr,  afterwards  Duke  of  Kingston,  who  introduced 
her  to  the  Kit  Kat  Club  when  it  held  its  aittiugs  at  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle  in  Sliire  Lane  (see  Addison,  p.  8).  Lsd; 
Louisa  Stuart,  tu  Lord  Wharndiffc's  'Life  and  Writings  of 
Lady   Montagu,'  gives  the  following  account  of  the  scene  ; — 

One  day  at  it  meeting  to  cLi>u»e  toasta  for  the  year,  a  whim 
seized  htm  [Duke  of  Kingston]  to  nominala  his  ilniighter,  then  act  ^ 
eight  jeats  old,  a  candidate,  alleging  that  she  was  far  prettier  thai 
any  lady  on  their  list.  The  other  members  demurred,  becaos 
the  rules  of  the  club  forbade  them  to  select  a  beauty  whom  th<^^ 
had  never  seen.  '  Then  you  shall  see  her,'  cried  he  ;  and  h 
gayety  of  the  moment  sent  onlers  to  have  her  fmely  dressed,  and 
brought  to  him  at  the  tavern,  where  she  was  received  with  accla- 
mations, her  claims  unanimously  allowed,  her  health  drunk  by 
every  one  present,  and  her  name  engraved,  in  due  form,  upon  &.« 
drinking-glass.  The  company  consisting  of  some  of  the  i 
eminent  men  in  Englond,  she  went  from  the  kp  of  one  poet  or  , 
patriot  or  statesman  to  the  arms  of  another,  was  feasted  with 
sweetmeats,  overwhelmed  with  caresses,  and,  what  perhaps  al- 
ready pleased  her  better  than  either,  heard  her  wit  and  beauty 
loudly  extolled  on  every  aide.  Pleasure,  she  said,  was  too  poMC'B 
a  word  to  express  her  sensations,  —  they  amounted  to  ( 
Never  again,  through  her  whole  life,  did  she  pass  si 
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Pope,  ill  1717,  wrote  to  the  Montagus  nt  'the  Piazza, 
Coveot  Garden/  urging  them  to  go  to  Twickenham,  which 
they  did.     They  lived  at  Savile    House  there  for  soiuo  time. 

On  the  left  of  the  Heath  RoaJ,  east  of  the  Railway 
britlge,  ia  Savile    Hause,  a  fine  old  red  brick  laaiirion  Hsud-Boofc 
with  tall  roofs,  where  for  several  years  lived  Lady  Envirens  or 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  came  here  to  be  near  !^"*^" 
Pope,  —  fast  friends  then,  too  soon  to  be  hitter  foes.         eaham. 

This  house  remained  it)  1865  ne  Mr.  Thorue  has  de- 
scribed it. 

Occasionally  during  these  years  she    lived  in  Cavendish 
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.  After  a  long  absence  on  the  Continent,  she  returned  to 
London  in  1761. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  ia  arrived.     I  have  seen  her.     I  think  her 
avarice,  her  dirt,  and  her  vivacity  are  all  increased.     Her  dress, 
like  her  language,  ia  a  gallniatiaa  of  several  countries ; 
the   groundwork  rags,  and  its   embroidery   naatiness.  eoftoi 
She  needs  no  cap,  no  handkerchief,  no  gown,  no  petti-  wki^i^ 
coat,  no  shoea.     An  old  black   laced  hood  represents  '''''^ 
the  first ;  the  fur  of  a  horseman's  coat,  which  replaces  the  third, 
serves  for  the  second  ;  a  dimity  petticoat  is  deputy,  and  officiates 
for  the  fourth  ;  and  slippers  act  the  part  of  the  hist. 

In  George  Street,  Hanover  Sqaare,  Lady  Maij  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu passed  some  of  the  lost  months  of  her  long  life.    From  her 
long  residence  on  the  Continent  she  had  imbibed  for-  ,      , 
eign  tastes  and  foreign  habits ;  and  consequently  the  LdimIdii, 
change  from  the  spacious  magnificence  of  an  Italian  hmovot 
palace  to  a  small  three-storied  house  in  the  neighbor-  *i""'^ 
hood  of  Hanover  Sqaare  was  as  striking  as  it  was  disagreeable. 
'  I  am  most  handsomely  lodged,'  she  said,  '  for  I  have  two  very 
decent  closets  and  a  cnphonrd  on  each  floor.' 

She  removed  to  Berkeley  Square  in  1762,  where  she  died 
the  same  year.  She  wna  buried  in  Grosvenor  Chapel,  in 
South  Audley  Street  (see  Chesterfield,  p.  50), 
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OORE  Brat  came  to  London  in  1799  to  be  entered  ns  an 
Btiident  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  lodged  for  a  time  in  1 
a  front  room  up  two  paira  of  stairs,  at  No.  44  George  Stn 
Portman  Square, — numbered    106  in   1885, — paying  SIX'S 
shillings  a  week  for  bis  accommodations.     In  1801  b 
to  hia  mother  from  No.  46  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendieh  Square^  J 
Tbis  house,  since  rebuilt,  was  on  the  north  side,  and  aftevi  V 
wards   No.    40.     In    1S05  be    was  found  at  No.   27  Biiiyl 
Street,    St.    James's,    hia    Loudon  borne    for  ten  or  twelye 
years.     To  this  house  he  took  bis  young  wife  in  1811 ;  am 
he  speaks  of  a  visit  to  it  when  be  was  an  old  man,  and  t 
the  associations   recalled    by  the  sight  of  the  old  &mUiar 
rooms.     The   bouae    bad  even   then  been  renumbered.     It  J 
was  28  in  1835,  aud  fifty  years  later  a  new  building  stood' I 
on  its  site. 

A  letter  of  Moore's  dated  from  No.  15  Duke  Street, 
James's,  is  preserved  ;  and  Byron  in  1814  wrote  to  him  a 
No.  33  Bury  Street  {this  house  is  also  gone) ;  but  while  in' 
town   be    was  generally   a  guest   at   Holland    House    (see 
Addison,  p.  3),  at  Gore    House  (see  Landok,  p.  195),  at 
Lansdowne  House,  on  the  south  side  of  Berkeley  Si^uare,  or  , 
at  other  aristocratic  mansions  among  the  lords  he  so  dea 

Moore    was  married  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin-ii 
Fields,  March  25,  1811  ;  and  in  1812,  and  for  about  a  yeMT.J 
thereafter,  lived   at   Brompton.     A.    J.    Symington 
'  Life  of  Moore  '  (chap,  iv.),  says  ;  — 
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On  Lndy  Day  he  [Moore]  was  bo  fortunate  oh  to  marry  Misa 
Beaaie  Dyke,  a  native  of  Kilkennj,  —  a  charming  and  ainiiible 
young  actress  of  considerahie  ability.  Their  house  was  at  York 
Pince,  Queen's  Elms,  Bromptoii.  The  terriice  was  isolated,  and 
opposite  nutsery  gardens.  Mrs.  Moore  was  very  domestic  in 
her  tastes,  and  posse&'ied  much  enei^'y  of  character,  tact,  and  a 
eound  judgment. 

York  Place,  since  called  York  Mews,  is  south  of  the 
Fulham  Road,  between  Church  and  Arthur  Streets. 

In  1817  Moore  rented  the  cottage  since  known  as  Lalla 
Bookh  Cottftge,  where  ho  lost  a  daughter.  He  buried  her 
in  Homaey  Churchyard,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Rogers 
afterwards  was  laid  (see  EooEEts). 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  [Muswell  Hill,  Middlesex],  lying  Lack 
on  the  right,  is  a  long,  lew  brick  cottage  with  a  ve-  xhorne's 
landa  in  front  and  a  lawn  sloping  down  to  a  pond  by  5.'^'''^™'' 
the    roadside,   which   was  the  residence  of  Abraham  Environs 
Newland,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England.   ...  The  Mi^^eLl"" 
poet  Moore  rented  it  in  1817,  and  his  elilest  daughter,  '^"'■ 
Anne  Barbara,  died  here,  and  lies,  iu  Homsey  Churchyard.     From 
a  mistaken  tradition  that  the  poem  waa  written  in  it,  the  cottage  is 
now  [1876]  named  Lalla  Rookh  Cottage  ;  the  poem  was  written 
before,  but  published  whilst  Monre  lived  here.    The  cotu^  will 
be  easily  recogniaeJ  ;  it  lies  next  to  the  Victoria  Inn  (which 
nearly  faces  the  entrance  to  the  Alexandra  Palace),  and  baa  'Lalla 
Rookh '  painted  on  the  gate-posts. 

It  remained,  in  1885,  bock  of  Maynard  Street  and  Muswell 
Hill  Road. 

Moore  was  a  member  of  the  Atlieuseuni,  comer  of  Pall 
Mall  and  Waterloo  Pliice ;  Brooks's,  No.  60  St.  James's 
Street;  and  other  clubs. 
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HANNAH  MORK 

1745-IH33. 

TTANNAH    MORE  uever    had    a   permauent   home    i 
^^    Loudon.     She  came  first  to  town  in  1774.     In  1777  ' 
Bbe  Vina  lodging  in  Henriottn  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
Gerard    Street,  Soho ;   but  she  waa  geuerally  the  gtiest  of 
David   Garrick,    or   of  his  widow  oiler  hia  death  in   1779, 
ill  the  house  No.  5  Adelphi  Terrace,  marked  as  the  home  of 
the  great  actor  by  the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     With 
the  Garricka  in  London  abe  ia  chiefly  associated.     Walpole  ' 
writes  of  a  visit  he  made  to  her  at  Adelphi  Torraco  in  17!)1;  J 
as  long  as  Johnson  lived,  she  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  tba  1 
house  iu   Bolt  Court;    Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  carried  her  to^ 
Bee  hia  own  and  other  pictures;  and  her  popularity  i 
great. 


SIR  THOMAS  MOKE. 

1478-1535. 

'T'HOMAS  MORE  waa  bom  iu  Milk  Street,  Chenpaida,! 
*  '  the  brightest  star  that  ever  shone  in  that  Via  Laa-M 
tea '  (Fuller's  '  Worthies  of  England  :  More ').  AH  traces  (^J 
More's  Milk  Street  were  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Gre 
Fire  two  centuries  later. 

More  was  educated  at  St.  Anthony's  Free  School,  whid 
Btood,  as  is  shown  iu  the  old  maps,  ou  the  site  of  the  Gona(4- 1 
idated  Bank,  No.  52  Threadneedle  Street     He  afterwarda 
Httidied    iu  New  Inn,  Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane,  adjoining 
Clement's  Inn,    and  is  said  to  have  lived  in   the   Charter 
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Houao  (see  Addison,  p.  1)  as  a  lay  brother.  In  1499  ho 
heoiuie  a  student  of  Lincolu's  Ian,  and  he  was  appointed 
law  reader  of  Furnivars  Iim  after  his  admisBion  to  the  bar. 

From   the  period  of  More'a  marriage  in  1507,  he  resided   for 
8ome  years  in  Bucklershiiry  ;  perhaps  it  was  booh  after  1514-15 
that  he  purchaaed  Crosby  Pkce,  for  his  advanceraeot  |j„(_[|(,g 
thed  became  rapid.   .  .  .  It  ia  fiir  from  impossible  that  Loudon, 
thia  delightful  work  [Utopia]  was  written  in  Crosby  cnwiij 
Place.     In  the  preface  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  ^'^'^ 
Sir  Thomas's  domestic  habits  about  this  period,  and  which,  if  it 
does  not  directly  apply  to  Crosby  Place,  may  certainly  be  applied 
to  it  by  the  mere  substitution  of  the  '  Life  of  Richard  Third '  for 
'  Utopia,'  there  being  httle  or  no  doubt  but  the  former  work  was 
written  within  its  chanibers,  however  it  may  be  with  the  latter. 

Bucklerabury  runs,  as  iu  More'a  day,  from  the  Poultry  to 
what  is  now  Queen  Victoria  Street.  It  is  very  aucieot,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  maps  of  Saxon  London.  It  was  the 
quarter  of  traders  in  herbs  and  spices,  even  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  until  Shakspere's  time  ;  for  he  makes 
Falstaff  Bay  :  — 

Come,  I  cannot  cry  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  M^fy 
like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  Windsor, 
like  women  in  men's  apparel  and  smell  like  Bucklers-  B^JneV 
bury  in  simple  time. 

Croabj Place,  now  Crosby  Hall,  has  been  'restored'  with 
elaborate  care,  and  stands  in  Bishop^ate  Street  near  its 
junction  with  Threadiieedlc  Street  (see  Shakspere). 

Sir  Thomas  More'a  country  house  was  at  Chelsea  in  Middlesex, 
where  Sr.  John  Danvers  built  his  house.    The  tbiinney-piece  of 
marble,  in  St.  John's  chamber,  was  the  chimney-piece  ,  ^  ^ 
of  Sr.  Thomas  More's  chamber,  as  Sr.   John  himself  Lives  or 
told  me.    Where  the  gate  is  now,  adorned  with  two  pe"^a  i 
nohle   pyramids,   there  stood   anciently  a  gate  house  **""■ 
woh  waa  flatt  on  the  top,  leaded,  from  whence  is  a  most  pleasant 
jirMpect  of  the  Thames   and   the   fields  beyond  ;    on  this   jilace 
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the  Ld.  Chancellor  More  was  wont  to  recreate  hiniaelf  and  J 
cduteuipkte. 

It    waa  at    More's    house  in  Chelsea  that  Holbein  was  ' 
first  presented  to  Henry  VIll. ;  aud,  aiicording  to  tradition, 
Ernamus  was  also  a,  visitor  there.     He  says  ;  — 

Witli   iiim   you  migbt   imagine  yonraelf  in   the  Academy  of 
Pluto.     But  I  ahuuld  do  injustice  to  his  house  by  compaiing  it  to 

the  Academy  of  Plato,  where  numbers  and  geometricsal 
m'^S"  figaf^  and  sometimes  moral  virtues  were  the  subject 
Inab'a  Life     of  discussion  J  it  would  he  more  jnst  to  call  it  a  school 

and  an  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  itfr  J 
inhabitants,  male  and  female,  a]>plieil  their  leisure  to  liberal !] 
studies  and  profitable  reading,  although  piety  was  their  firat  care.  ' 
1^0  wrangling,  no  idle  word,  was  heard  in  it  ;  no  one  was  idle,  I 
every  one  did  his  duty  with  alacrity,  and  not  without  a  tempe 
cheerfulness. 

This  description  of  More's  household  by  KraBniua  mayjl 
liHve  rererred  to  the  Biicklerabury  mansiou,  with  which  hftl 
was  also  undoubtedly  familiar. 

The  old  mansion  [Sir  Thomas  More's]  stood  at  the  north  en^'l 

of  Beaufort  Row,  extending  westward  at  the  distance  oT^ 
ciipisiM,         about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water-side. 
cImp  iL  fragments  of  the  walla,  doors,  and  windows,  and  i 

of  the  foundation  are  still  [1829]  to  be  seen  adjoi 
to  the  Inirying-gronnd  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Society. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years  the  ground  remained  in  a  statb  fl 
HIM  that  might  have  admitted  of  ascertaining  the  site  of  the 

AnJSfltalf  1"*"^^  E^"'  Thomas  More's] ;  but  buildings  have  now 
vol.  L  p.  42.  shut  i*,  out  from  search,  and  nought  remains  but  the 
name,  Beaufort  Row,  to  tell  how  it  was  once  honored. 

The  house  was  built  in  1521.  In  the  old  chronielea  of  I 
Chelsea  it  was  known  as  Buckingham  House  in  1S27,  and,] 
was  called  Beaufort  House  iu  1682.  It  was  immediately! 
facing  the  present  Battersea  Bridge,  a  little  back  from  tlia  j 
river  and  about  where  Beaufort  Street  now  runs, 
purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  aud  ta!;en  down  in  1' 
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More  waa  imprisoued  in  the  Tower  for  thirteen  mouths, 
and  arraigned  at  WestmioBter  Hall,  May  7,  1535.  He 
waa  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

The  head  of  Sir  Thouiiis  Mote  was  putt  upon  London  Bridge 
where,  aa  tmyter'a  heaib  are  aett  upon  poles,  and  having  re- 
mained Bome  monetha  there  being  to  be  e«at  into  the  j  lore's 
Thames,   beeause  roome   should  he  made  for   diverse  b-^"^ 
others  who  in  plentiful  Borto  suffered  martytdome  for  Mgrt, 
the  same  supremacie  ;  shortly  after  it  waa  brought  by 
hia  daughter  Maj^arett,  least  —  aa  ahe  stoutly  affirmed  before  the 
Coundll,  being  called  before  therafor  the  same  matter  —  it  should 
be  foode  for  fisheg  whidt  she  buried  where  she  thought  fitleat. 

After  he  [More]  waa  beheaded,  his  trunke  was  interred  in 
Chelsey  Church,  near  the  middle  of  the  south  wall,  iui,„y.j 
where  waa  some  slight  monument  erected,  which  being  ^ivw  of 

worn   by   lime,   about    1644,   Sir Lawrence   of  Feisons: 

Chelsey  (no  kinne  to  hiin)  at  his  own  proper  coats  and     ""* 
chaT^a  erected  to  his  memorie  a  hapdsome  inscription  of  marble. 

This  iuacription  was  written  by  More  himself,  as  EraamuB 
has  shown.     It  has  aeveral  times  been  renewed. 


In  the  old  parish  church  near  the  river  More'f 
stands  [1883].     The  church  is  an  interesting  building  of  the  most 
mixed  character.     So  far,  happily,  not  very  much  hurt  _ 

by  reatorers.   More  made  a  chapel  for  his  family  tomb  niBioryot 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  put  up  a  black  ij'"'^.' 
slab  to  record  the  fact.     It  has  been  twice  '  improved,'  ^^^^'*™ 
and  is  said  to  have  originally  contained  a  reference  to 
hia  persecution  of  heresy,  for  which  a  blank  ia  now  left  in  the 
renewed  inscription,  just  the  kind  of  evasion  one  can  imngine  the 
straightforward  chancellor  would  himself  have  particularly  dis- 
liked.    The  architectural  ornaments  of  the  monument  are  in  what 
was  then  the  new  Italian  style.     It  is  uncertain  where  More  is 
buried.     Some  say  here  ;  aome  say  iu  the  Tower  Chapel. 
Hia  head  was  carried  by  his  daughter  to  Canterbury,  and 
buried  in  the  Roper  Vault  in  St.  Dunstan's  Church  there. 
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1727-1805, 


A  ETHUR  MURPIIY,  Walpole't 
nevortheless 


'  writing  actor,'  who  was 
'  very  good  company,'    waa  a  clerk  in  a 
banking-house  '  in  the  City,'  and  an  iinauecessful  player, 

On  quitting  the  stage  be  determined  to  atndy  law,  was 
refused  a  call  by  the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  and  the 
Temple  because  of  his  connection  with  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession, but  was  admitted  a  barrister  by  the  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1757.  He  occupied  chambers  at  No.  I 
New  Square,  Lincoln's  lun,  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.     The  old  house,  in  1885,  remained  aa  in  Murphy's 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  Murphy  lived  at  Ham- 
meramitii,  '  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  and  on  the  Terrace  over^ 
looking  the  river.'  This  was  afterwards  called  Hammer- 
smith Terrace ;  and  Murphy's  house,  the  last  one  at  the 
west  end  of  the  row,  was  standing  in  1885.  Ita  back 
windows  look  directly  npon  the  Thames. 

Murphy  died  at  No.  14  Queen's  Row,  Knightsbridge,  in  a 
house  little  changed  in  188S,  when  it  was  No.  59  Brompton 
Road,  and  was  buried  by  the  aide  of  his  mother  in  the 
pariah  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Queen  Street,  Hammersmith. 

Murphy  was  a  member  of  the  Beefsteak  Society,  which 
met  in  his  time  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (see  Chuhohili:.,. 
p.  51).  He  frefiuented  Tom's  Coffee  House,  No.  17  Rnsaell^ 
Street,  Covent  Garden  (see  Cibber,  p.  55),  'the  Bedford. 
under  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden'  (see  Churohell,  p.  51), 
and  '  George's  in  the  Strand,'  which  stood  at  No.  213 
Strand,  near  Eases  Street  and  c^  '■e  New  Law  Courts. 
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The  Georgo  Tavem   was  erected  on  its  site  in  1868   (see 
Shenhtone). 

He  was  fond  of  going  to  The  Doves  (still  a  tavern  in 
1885),  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith, 
near  his  own  house,  tind  at  tlie  end  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge  (see  Thombos). 


SIR   ISAAC   NEWTON. 

1642-1727. 

VT  EWTON  seems  to  have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  London 
-'-*  until  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  by  the  University  of 
Carabridge  in  1689,  when  he  lodged  'at  Mr.  More's  house 
in  the  Broad  Sanettiary  at  the  west  end  of  Westminster 
Abbey.'  Here  lie  first  met  John  Locke.  In  1G93,  during 
a  short  stay  in  town,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  '  The  Bidl  at 
Shoreditch,'  an  inn  not  mentioned  hy  Stow,  Nicholson,  or  in 
the  'History  of  Shoreditch,'  and  to  be  foimd  on  no  old  map. 

In  1697,  when  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  he  took 
a  house  in  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  Street,  where  he  re- 
mained until  be  went  to  Chelsea  in  1709.  In  October,  1710, 
he  removed  to  the  house  afterwards  numbered  35  St.  Martin 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  where  he  lived  for  fifteen  years  and 
completed  tho  second  and  third  editions  of  his  '  Principia.' 
The  house  was  still  standing  in  1885,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  Sunday  school  of  the  Orange  Chapel,  next  doov.  It  is 
marked  by  the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (see  Mue. 
D'Akblay,  p.  73). 

After  Sir  Isaac  Newton  look  up  his  ruaidence  in  London,  he 
lived  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  kept  his  carriage,  Brewster's 
with  an  entail]  iahment  of  three  male  and  three  female  h"°9' 
servants.     In  hia   own   house  he  was  hoxpitable   and  clisp.  ii'i. 
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kinJ,  and  on  proper  occaaions  he  gave  ^k'ndid  entertauimenta, 
though  without  ostentBtion  or  vanity.  His  own  diet  was  fnigal, 
and  bis  dress  was  always  simple. 

It  WHS  here  [St.  Martin's  Street]  that  the  nntiquary  Dr.  Stukely 
called  one  day  by  appoititioeut.     The  servant   who  opened   the.  , 

door  said  that  Sir  I«aao  was  in  his  study.    No  o! 
Old  and  New  permitted  to  disturb  him  there;  but  as  it  wo 
VOL  HI.'        his  dinner-time  the  visitor  sat  down  to  wait  for  him. 
P'  ^'^'  In  n  short  time  a  boiled  chiuken  under  c 

brought  in  for  dinner.  An  hour  passed,  and  Sir  Isaac  did  not 
appear.  The  doctor  then  ate  the  fowl,  and,  covering  op  t£e  J 
empty  dish,  desired  the  servant  to  get  another  dressed  for  hja* 
master.  Before  that  was  ready,  the  great  man  came  down, 
apologized  for  hia  delay,  and  added  :  '  Give  me  but  leave  t«  take,l 
my  short  dinner,  and  I  shall  be  at  your  service.  I  am  fatigued  t 
and  faint.'  ^ying  this,  he  lifted  up  the  cover,  and  withont  M 
emotion  turned  about  to  Stukely  withaemile.  'See,'  he  said^.l 
'  what  we  studious  people  are  ;  I  foi^t  that  I  had  dined.' 

Newton  died  in  what  was  then  kuown  as  Pitt's  Buildinga,. 
Kensington,  on  the  southeast  aide  of  Campden  Hill.  HiB 
house,  afterwards  called  Orbell's  Buildings,  waa  for  a  time 
known  aa  Newton  House.  In  1885  it  was  at  the  north 
of  Eullingham  House,  and  formed  a  portion  of  Kensington 
College,  the  entrance  to  which  was  at  No.  15  Pitt  Street,, 
The  gardens  and  the  house  were  intact.  A  rear  entrano^^ 
neit  to  the  old  George  Ttivem,  Church  Street,  near  Campden 
Grove,  and  in  the  stable-yards  to  the  iun,  had  but  lately 
been  closed. 

He  want  into  London  and  presided  at  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  last  time  on  the  2d  of  March,  1727.    The  fatigue  brought 

on  a  paroxysm  of  his  complaint.  He  lingered  in 
TnviDt'a  much  pain,  affectionately  tended  hy  his  beloved  niece 
8^11^'"''       -  ■  ■  till  the  moi-ning  of  Monday  the  20th,  when 

died,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  —  the  high 
of  all  human  intelligence,  till  now. 
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The  Koyal  Society,  diiriug  NewtOE's  presidency  aod  for 
many  years  afterwards,  met  in  a  house  in  Crane  Court, 
Fleet  Street.  On  its  site  was  a  modem  but  picturesque 
turreted  rod  bricsk  building  occupied  by  the  Scottish  Coi^ 
poration  in  1885. 

On  March  28,  1727,  the  body  of  Kir  Isaac   Ntuton,  after  lying 
in  state  in  the  Jeruaalem    Chamber,  whew  it  hnd  been  brought 
from    hia    Jeuth-bed    in    Kensington,    was    attended  ^^^ 
by  the  leading  membera  of  the   Royal   Society,   and  Mtsuley's 
buried  at  the  pubhu  coat  in  the  spot  in  front  of  the  Abboy. 
choir,  which,  being   one   of  the  moat  conspicuous  in  "''*I''  '"■ 
tha  Abbey,  had  been  previously  refused  to  variona  noblemen  who 
had  applied  for  it. 

Sir    Isaac,    after   the    meetiuga  of  the    Royal  Society,  is 
known  to  have  visited  the  Grecian,  Devereux  Court,  Strand, 
the  aite  of  the  present  Eldou  Chambers  (see  Addison, 
iP-7)- 


THOMAS   OTWAY. 


■pXCEPT  that  Otway's  life  in  London  was  generally 
■*— '  disreputable,  little  is  recorded  of  it.  The  low  ale- 
house in  which  he  perished  miserably  is  the  only  spot  men- 
tioned as  being  in  any  way  positively  associated  with  him, 
and  only  the  name  of  that  is  known  now.  His  first  and 
last  appearance  upon  the  stage  as  a  player  was  made  in  the 
Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  in 
1672.  It  stood  behind  the  present  Salisbury  Square,  and 
between  Hutton  Street,  formerly  Wilderness  Lane,  Dorset 
Street,  and  the  Thames.  Dorset  Street  and  Dorset  Build- 
ings perpetuate  its  name. 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 


In  this  ]j!ay  [The  Jealoiia  Bridegroom]  Mr.  Otway,  the  poe 
having  an  inclination  to  turn  actor,  Mr.  Behn.  gave  hii 
«Mp"n/        the  Kitig  in  the  play  for  a  probation  part  j  hut  Iter] 


house  p' 
and  ti'eitiendous  agony,  that  being  daahtJ 


spoilt  him  for 

Dryden  and  Otway  were  contemporaries,  and  lived,  it  is  said, 
for    some   time   opposite    each    other    in    Fetter    Lane.       One 
Wairorf'e       morning  tlie  latter  happened  to  call  upon  his  brother 
owaudNew  i^j^d  about  breakfast-titne,  but  was  told  by  Lia  eer- 
vd].  1.    '         vant  that  his  master  was  gone  to  brea1{fa«t  with'the 
c  «p.  vui.       jj^j  ^j.  pgJ^]JfQ]^e_     '  Very   well,'    said   Otway,   '  t 
your  master  that  I  will  call  to-morrow  morning.'     Accordingly 
called  about  the  same  hour.     '  Well,  ia  your  master  at  home  novi 
'No,  sir,  he  is  just  gone  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke  of  Buckii 

ham.'    '  The  d 1  lie  is  ! '  said  Otway  ;  and,  actuated  either 

envy,  pride,  or  disappointment,  in  a  kind  ofinvoluntaiy  ma 
he  took  up  a  piece  of  chalk  which  lay  on  a  table  and  wrote 


the  doo 


'Here  lives  Dryden,  a  jioet  and  a 


The  next  morning  Dryden  recognized  the  handwriting, 
told  the  servant  to  go  to  Otway  and  desire  his  company  to  b. 
fast  with  him  ;  in  the  mean  time  to  Otwav's  line  of 


■This 


IS  written  by  Otway,  opporit.' 


When  Otway  arrived  he  saw  this  line  linked  with  a  rhyme,  « 
being  a  man  of  rather  petnlant  disposition,  he  took  it  ii 
and,  turning  u[>on  his  heel,  told  Dryden  he  was  welcome  to  k 
his  wit  and  his  breakfast  to  bimBelf. 

Otwa/a  house,  if  he  did  live  in  Fetter  Lane,  — whlohS 
merely  traditional,  —  must  have  been  oppoMte  the  hot 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Hrydeii,  and  in  the  gront 
of  the  preseut  Record  Office  (see  Dhtdbn,  p,  93), 

Otway  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1G85. 
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Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  oontraet  debta,  aiiil 
hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  kw,  he  retired  to 
a  public  boiiae  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  ia  said  to 
linve  died  of  want  i  or,  as  ia   related  by   one  of  his  Llv^rt'ia 
biogmphers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  last,  a  piece  E?^**  ■ 
of  bread  which  charity  bitd  supplied.    He  went  out, 

is  reported,  almost  naked,  in  a  rage  of  hunger,  and,  finding  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighboring  coffee-house,  asked  hira  for  a  shilling. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinf-a  ;  and  Otway,  going  away, 
bought  ft  roll  and  waa  choked  by  the  first  luouthful.  All  this, 
I  hope,  is  not  true. 

If  Lee  died  tipsy  outside  a  public  house,  Otway  died  Bor""'* 
half-starved  within  one,  at  the  Bull  on  Tower  Hill.        tiiTst^. 

Otway  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  shot ;  the 
murderer  fled  toward  Dover,  and  Otway  pursued  hiui.  Ai^^ofes . 
On  his  return  he  drank  water  when  violently  heated,  f^j^o^™"'*' 
and  so  got  a  fever,  which  was  the  death  of  him.  I72s-i78ft. 

There  is  no  sign  of  the  Bull  to  be  found  on  Tower  Hill 
now,  and  the  exact  site  of  Otway'a  tavern  ia  unknown. 

He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes, 
April  16,  1685.     No  stoue  marks  the  spot. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 


"X 11  WILLIAM  PENN  was  bom  in  his  father's  house  'upon 
Groat  Tower  Hill,  on  the  east  side,  with  a  court 
adjoining  to  London  Wall.'  Part  of  old  I^oudon  Wall  was 
still  to  be  found  in  1885,  back  of  the  Tower  Station  of  the 
Undergronnd  Railway,  and  in  the  identical  court  which  onco 
contained  this  house.  According  to  Robert  J.  Biirdette,  in 
his  Life  of  Penn,  'he  was  not  bom  with  his  hat  on,  but 
this  is  the  only  time  he  was  ever  seen  in  his  bare  head.' 
23 
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Penn  received  his  early  educatioii  at  Cliigwell  Gramm 
School,  about  ten  miles  Irgm  Loudon ;  aud  here 
expresses  it,  the  '  Lord  first  appeared  to  him,'  when 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  These  visitations  were  repeataj 
afterwards  iu  his  father's  house,  and  at  a  private  sclioc^  I 
he  attended  ou  Tower  HilL  Ho  went  to  Christ  Ciiurcfai,  J 
Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  bis  suspension  fromi 
college  and  a  tour  of  two  years  on  the  CoDtinent,  he  woM  1 
entered  as  a  student  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  During  his  stormy  1 
life  iu  London,  before  and  after  he  carried  his  colouizattoif  J 
soiiemes  into  effect,  he  lived  with  his  various  Quaker  friendi 
when  he  was  not  confined  in  Newgate,  the  Tower,  s 
wrote  'No  Cross,  No  Crown,' or  'within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet,*! 
uoinposing  the  while  imiiinierablo  pamphlets,  and  preachii]^'l 
in  the  various  Friends'  meeting-houses  of  the  metropolis. 

Peun  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  house  'on  the  Bouth«p] 
west  corner  of  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  the  last  house  in  tbel 
street  and  overlooking  the  river,'  on  the  site  of  which,  No.  1 
21  Norfolk  Street,  was  the  Anmdel  Hotel  iu  1885.  AdAI 
he  is  known  to  liave  lived  at  one  time  at  Teddington,  on  then 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  near  Twickenham." 

He  was  buried  at  Chalfont,  Bucks. 


SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

1633-34-1703. 

'T'HE  famous  giiseip  was  bom  on  the  33d  of  Pebmai]) 
■*-     1632-33,  but  whether  at  Brompton,  near  Huntingdoi; 

where  his  father  had  a  small  property,  or  in  London,  cam 
now  be  determined.  He  was  familiar  with  the  metropolis 
his  childhood,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  to  school  B 
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Huntingdon  before  fac  entered  Paura  School  in  Loadon  (see 
Milton,  p.  211). 

To   Pnul'a    Schoole,  it   being   apposition  day  there.     1  heaid 
aome  of  their  Bpeechea  and   they  were  jqbE  as  school  p^     . 
bnya  used  to  he,  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  but  I  uiary.  Feb, 
think  not  so  good  a.s  our'a  were  iti  our  time. 

Pepya  was  married  in  tho  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster, on  the  lat  of  December,  1655,  and  in  the  register 
is  described  as  '  Samuel  Feps  of  this  parish,  Gent.'  This 
spelling  of  his  name,  together  with  that  of  the  register  of 
St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street,  recording  hia  death,  — '  Samuel 
PeypB,  Esq^' — may  settle  the  point  of  its  proper  pro- 
nunciation. 

Pepys,  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  his  Diaty,  1659-60, 
was  living  in  Axe  Yard,  on  the  west  side  of  King  Street, 
Westminster. 

I  lived  iu  Ase  Yard,  having  niy  wife,  and  servant  pu^^ 
Jane,  and  no  other  in  the  family  than  us  three.  lesw-ao. 

At  Westminster  by  reason  of  rain  and  an  easterly  wind,  the 
water  was  so  high  that  there  was  boata  rowed  in  King  p| 
Street,  and  all  our  yard  was  drowned,  that  one  could  March  ao. 
not  get  to  my  house,  so  as  no  man  has  seen  the  like 
almost,  and  most  houses  full  of  water. 

Axe  Yard,  afterwards  called  Fludyer  Street,  is  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Public  Offices  (see  Davbnant,  p.  75).  King 
Street  at  one  time  extended  to  Charing  Cross,  through  the 
grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Whitehall. 

In  June,  11*60,  Pepya  took  possesaionofahouae  belonging 
to,  and  adjoining,  the  Navy  Office  in  Seething  Lane. 

Up  early  and  witli  Commissiunpr  Pett  to  view  the  honeea  in 
Seething  Lane,  belonging  to  the  Navy,   where  I  find 
the  worst  very  Rood,  and  had  great  fearua  they  wilt  ^^  JJJi  ""^ 
shuffle  me  out  of  thenv  which  troubles  me. 

This  morning  we  met  at  the  office.  I  (lined  at  my  Diary,  Jnnt 
house  in  Seething  Lane.  "*■  '***■ 
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While  PepjB  was  clerk  in  the  Navj  Office  lie  made  marks 
wbich  are  not  yet  effitced.  To  this  day  rules  and  regulations 
of  hiB  devising  are  in  forue  at  the  Admiralty,  and  documents 
arc  issued  to  the  fleet  of  Victoriu,  oa  plans  formed  by  Pepys. 

Seething  Lane  was  spared  by  the  Great  Fire,  but  contains 
now  no  houses,  seemingly,  as  old  as  the  reign  of  James  II. 
It  runs  from  Cmtched  Friars  to  Oreat  Tower  Street ;  and 
the  old  Navy  Office,  which  was  removed  in  1788,  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Lane,  with  its  chief  entrance  on  Cmtched 

From  a  '  Certificate '  of  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  ctf  J 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Libmiy,  I 
Oxford,    and   quoted   in    full   by   Lord    Bray  brook  e   in   his 
'Memoir'  attached  to  the    'Diary  and    Correspondence  of 
Samnel  Pepys,'  it  seems  that  Pepys  lived  in  this  parish, 
probably  in  one  house,  for  thirteen  years  (IG60-1673),  ' 
ing  which  time  the  said  Mr.  Pepys  and  his  whole  family' i 
were  constant  attendants  upon  the  public  worship  of  God 
and  his  holy  ordinances,'  and  that  'his  Lady  received  thv-l 
Holy  Sacrament  from  my  hands  according  to  the  rites  of  the  ] 
Church  of  England  upon  her  death-bed,  few  boures  before  1 
her  decease,  in  the  year  1669.'     It  would  also  seem  front  I 
the  same  document,   dated  May  22,  1681,  that  even  afterl 
Pepys  removed  from  the  parish  'he  continued   to   receivei| 
the  Holy  Communion  with  the  inhabitants  thereof.' 

In  1684  Pepys  lived  in  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  Hik  J 
house  '  over  against'  Peter  the  Great's  was  on  the  west  side  J 
of  Buckingham  Street,  No.  14,  at  the  end  of  the  street  andij 
overlooking  York  Gate  (see  Bacon,  p.  12).  It  has  \ 
rebuilt. 

In  1700  he  removed  to  Claphara,  under  the  advice  of  b 
physician,  where,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1 703,  he  died.     N^ 
trace  of  bis  house  remains.     It   was  taken   down   in  1 
middle  of  the  eijthteenth  century. 
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Sg)(.  23.  —  1  went  to  visit  Mr.  P«pys  at  Clapham  where  he  has 
a  very  noble  and  wunderfuEy  wull  furnlBhed  house,  _ 

espedally  with    Indian  and   Chinese  curiosities  ;    the  dibiI,  iTOa 
othcea  and  gardens  well  accommodated  for  i^tirement. 

Pepys  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  '  in  a  vault  by 
ye  Communion  Table,'  in  the  Church  of  St  Olave,  Hart 
Street,  at  the  junction  of  Seething  Ijine  and  Crutched 
Friars.  The  building  has  been  left  comparatively  untouched. 
Pepys  erected  an  elaborate  monument  to  hia  wife,  with  her 
bust  and  an  inscription  in  elegant  Latin,  near  the  chancel, 
A  memorial  to  Pepya  himself  in  this  church  was  unveiled  in 
1884  by  Janiea  Riisaell  Lowell.  It  is  on  the  south  wall, 
near  the  little  door  by  which  he  was  wont  to  enter  the 
gallery,  ascending  from  the  churchyard  by  an  outside  stair- 
case ;  but  gallery,  staircase,  and  door  have  all  disappeared. 
On  the  bottom  of  this  tablet  are  the  words  '  Erected  by 
Public  SitbBcription,  1883;'  aDd  Pepys  iu  baa  relief  is  now 
looking  towards  the  monument  to  his  wife. 

In  1677  Pepya  was  elected  Master  of  the  Clothworkera' 
Company,  and  left  it  a  silver  cup,  which  is  carefully  pre- 
served. The  new  hall  of  the  Clothworkera,  built  in  18C0, 
stands  upon  the  site  of  the  old  hall,  on  the  east  side  of 
Mincing  Laue,  a  few  doors  from  Fenchurch  Street.  In  1684 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  met  in 
his  day  in  Arundel  House,  in  the  Strand,  marked  now  by 
Arundel  Street ;  and  in  Gresham  Collie,  which  then  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  Old  Broad  Street,  half-way  between 
Wormwood  and  Threadneedle  Streets,  as  shown  in  a  map 
printed  by  Stow.  It  was  taken  down  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  Gresham  House,  No.  22  Old  Broad  Street,  stands 
upon  its  site.  Gresham  Collegie,  on  the  northeast  comer  of 
Gresham  and  Basinghall  Streets,  is  of  much  later  date. 

In  1679-80  Pepys  was  confined  in  the  Tower  upon  a 
charge  of  Popery  and  Treason,  and  in    1690  he  was  sent 
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for  tb  short   time  to  the  Gate  House  ut  WestmiiiBtsr  (nee 
fiuKKG,  p.  27). 

A  list  of  the  Londou  taverns  frequented  by  Pepys  would 
simply  be  a  list  of  nil  the  taverus  in  Loiidoa  in  Pepys'a  day. 

Lord's  Day.  —  Met  with  Purser  Washington,  with  whom  and  a 
iJiJirv.  July  hidy,  a  frieiid  of  his,  1  dined  at  tiie  Bell  Tavern  in 
'•  "•"*■  King   Street  [Westminster]  ;   but   the  rogue  had   no 

more  manners  thou  to  invite  me  and  tu  let  me  pay  my  club. 
Dtu7  Bept       "^^  ^^^  '*'"*  '°  ^"^  Street.     Here  some  of  us  fell 
IB,  I860.         to  handicap,  a  Bport  that  I  never  knew  before. 

The  Mitre  in  Wood  Street  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666.  Mitre  Court  lies  between  Wood,  Gresham, 
Milk  Streets,  and  Cbeapaide.  He  frequented  also  the  Mitre 
in  Fenchurch  Street,  likewise  a  victim  to  the  Great  Fire,  but 
Boon  after  rebuilt.  Its  site  is  marked  by  Mitre  Chambers, 
No.  157  Fenchurch  Street. 

Still  another  Mitre  of  Pepys's  was  that  in  Fleet  Street 
near  Temple  Ear  see  (Johnson,  p.  169). 

A  favorite  tavern  of  bia  was  the  Leg,  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  which  at  that  time,  as  has  been  shown,  estended 
through  the  precinets  of  Wbitehall  Palace  to  Chariog  Cross, 

With  Mr.  Creed  aiid  More  to  the  Leg  in  the  Palace  to  dinner, 
Iff^—  ^™  which  I  gave  tiera,  and  after  dinner,  1  saw  the  girl  of 
e,  iBBi.  the  hoose,  being  very  pretty,  go  into  a  chamber,  and  I 

went  in  after  her  and  kissed  her. 

This  morning  going  to  my  father's  I  met  him,  and  BO 
June  ill,  he  and  I  went  and  drank  our  morning  diaft  at  Saio- 
'™'-  eon's,  in  Paul's  Church  Yard. 

Of  the  Dolphin,  '  near  my  houBe,'  which  was  then  ia 
Seething  Lane,  no  trace  is  left ;  and  do  hint  is  given  aa  to 


At  noon  with  my  wife  by  appointment,  tu  dinner  at  the  Dol- 
phin, with  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  his  lady  and  daughter  Matt,  and 
Captain  Cook  and  his  lady,  a  Germ—  '--'-'  but  a  veiy  great 
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Ixiauty,  nnd  v/e  dined  together,  at  the  spending  of  some  wagei's 
won  oud  lost  between  him  aiid  I ;  and  then  we  had  the  hi>st 
niusique  and  very  gowl  aoiigs,  and  were  very  merrj'  and  jji^^y  fj^^, 
danced.  Kut,  after  nil  our  mirth  eomes  a  reckoning  ^^'  i*!!- 
of  £4,  besides  is  of  thfi  maeicians  which  did  Iroiilile  us,  hiit  it 
uiiiHt  be  paid  and  eo  I  took  my  leave  and  left  them  there  about 
eight  o'clock. 

We  all  went  to  the  Three  Crauea  Tavern,  and  mars,  J™, 
though  the  best  room  in  the  liouse  is  such  a  naiTow  ^'  "*'"-''^' 
dogg-hole  that  it  made  me  loath  my  company  and  victnalfl,  and  a 
sorry  poore  dinner  it  was,  too. 

This  was  probably  the  Three  Craoes  in  the  Vintry,  in 
Queen  Street,  Upper  Tliaraes  Street. 

In  Covent  Garden  to-night  going  to  fetch  home   my   wife,  I 
stopped  at  the  Great  Coffee  House  there,  where  I  never  „.    ,  ^, 
was  before  .  .  .  and  had  I  hod  time  then,  or  Rould  aj  \  iiw3-m. 
other  times,  it  will  be  good  coming  thither,  for  there  I  perceive 
is  very  witty  and  pleasant  discourse. 

This  was  Will's  Colfee  House,  in  Eusaell  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  comer  of  Bow  Street  (see  Addihon,  p.  7). 

He  also  frequented  the  Fleece  Tavern  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  on  one  occasion  he  'ataid  till  late,  very  merry.'  It 
stood  on  the  corner  of  York  Street  and  Brydges  Street, 
afterwards  Catherine  Street. 

To  a  little  ordiiiary  iu  Hercules'  Pillara  Alley,  the  Diwy. 
Crowne,  a  poor  sorry  place  and  there  dined  and  had  a  we&ev 
good  dinner. 

At  noon  my  wife  came  to  me  at  my  tailor's  and  I  5'^'gn 
sent  her  home,  and  myself  and  Tom  dined  at  Hercules'  mas, 
Pillare. 

Hercules'  Pillars  Alley  was  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  near  St.  Diinstan'a  Church.  In  Strype's  time,  ^  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  — this  street  was  nlmoBt 
entirely  '  given  up  to  such  as  keep  publiok  bouses.'  It  has 
beea  built  over  for  many  ^ears. 
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To  the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street,  No.  201,"  anil  to  tbe  CodkM 
in  Suffolk  Street,  Hajmarket,  of  whiuh  latter  now  no  trace  I 
is  left,  he  often  went  with  hia  wife,  Mrs.  Kuipp,  and  other  J 
ladies  of  his  acquaiutance. 

niary.  Thence  Ijy  water  to  the  Temple  and  there  to  t 

im  ^'       Cocke  Akhoufle  and  drank  and  eat  a  lobster  and  sangw 

and  were  inightj  meny. 
Did  walk  to  the  Cock  at  the  end  of  SufFolke  Street,  where  I J 

never   was,  a  great   ordinary   luigbtily   cried  up,  andl 
Marcb  iii,      there   bespoke   a  pullet  oiid  while  dreasinf^  he  and  i 

walked  into  St.  Jamea'a  Purk,  aod  thence  back  i 
dined  very  handsome,  with  a  good  soup  and  a  pullet  for  4t  6^fl 
the  whole. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1659-60,  he  writes;  'I  went  ta] 
the  Coffee  Club  and  heard  a  very  good  discourae.'     1 
the    Rota   Club,  which  met  at  the   Turk's  Head,   in   NewJ 
Palace  Yard,  —  an  inn  that  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Pepya'a    face    was  also  well  known    at  the   '  Beare  Inn,  .1 
Southwark,   at  the  footo  of  London  Bridge'     It  w 
posite    the   end   of  St.  Olave's  Church    in    Tooley    Street,'  ] 
and  was   taken    down  in  1T61.      Other  places    of  his  re- 1 
sort    were,  —  the    Ulue    Bella,    in    Lincoln's    Inn    Fields  j 
Carey   House,  in    the  Strand,  near  the  Savoy ;  the  Castle  I 
Tavern,  '  by  the  Savoy  near   Exeter  Honae,'  which  stood  in 
Bull  Inn  Court,  Ko.  407  Strand,  as  late  as  1846;  Chate- 
lines,    the    French   house,    in   Coveut   Garden ;    the    DevH   \ 
Tavern,    near  Temple  Bar    (see    Ben  Jonson,  p.  76) ;   the  * 
Goat  Tavern,  in  Charing  Cross ;  the  Golden  Eagle,  in  New 
Street,  between  Fetter  Lane  and   Shoe  Lane;  the  Golden  ] 
Lion,  near  Charing  Cross ;    the  Heaven  Tavern,  in  Lindsay   | 
Lane,  Westminster,  the  site  of  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the   . 
House  of  Commons,  —  '  went  to  Heaven  with  Siidlin,  and  I 
dined '    (Hell    and    Paradise    were   neighboring   inns) ;   the  ] 
King's  Head,  Fleet  Street,  '  »    Chancery  Lane ;  the  J 
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King's  Head  iu  Tower  Street;   the  King's   Head  opposite 
the   church    iu    Islington ;  the    Pope's   Head    n   Ch  y 

Laue ;  the  Pope's  Head  iu  Pope's  Head  Alley  fr  m 

No.  IB  Comhill  to  No.  73  Lombard  Street  (th  was 
existence  as  late  as  1750);. the  Quaker,  iu  th  G  t  "^ 
tufliy,  WestmiuKter,  o«  the  site  of  which  the  &  sa  H 
was  built ;  the  Uheiiish  Wiue  House,  ou  the  th  d  f 
Cannon  Row,  Westminster  (see  Locke,  p.  197);  the  Ehenish 
Wine  House,  in  the  Steel  Yard,  Upper  Thames  Street,  on 
the  site  of  which  the  Cannon  Street  Station  has  been  built 
(the  Steel  Yard  lay  between  All  Hallows  Lane  and  Cousin 
Lane)  ;  the  Rose,  in  Kussell  Street,  Coveut  Garden  (portions 
of  Drury  Laue  Theatre  stand  on  its  site) ;  the  Star,  in 
CheaiBside  ;  the  Snn  in  King  Street,  Westminster  j  the  Sun 
'behind  the  Exchange;'  the  Sun  in  New  Fish  Street  (Fish 
Street  Hill) ;  the  Sun  in  Chancery  Laue  ;  the  Swan  in  Old 
Fiah  Street;  the  Swau  in  Feuchurch  Street;  the  Three 
TuuB,  '  in  Chariug  Cross,'  —  probably  the  inn  of  that  name 
which  atwjd  on  the  site  of  No.  G6  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
near  the  comer  of  Chandos  Street ;  the  Wliite  Horse  Tavern, 
in  Lombard  Street ;  and  the  World's  End,  Knigbtsbridge,  — 
'  a  drinking  place  near  the  Park.' 

None  of  these  now  remain,  and  the  eiact  site  of  many  of 
them  it  is  not  possible  to  discover.  Besides  the  foregoing, 
he  mentions  scores  of  taverns  by  name,  but  gives  no  hint 
06  to  where  they  stood. 
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T^HAT  Pope  was  a  native  of  Londou,  there  seema  to  be  no  1 

question  ;  but  the  enact  spot  of  his  birtli  has  never 
been  definitely  settled.  Johnson  says  his  father  was  a  linen- 
draper,  who  dwelt  in  the  Strand.  John  Tinibs  believea 
that  he  waa  bom  in  Old  Broad  Street,  in  the  pariah  o 
Bennet  Fink,  where  his  father — a  merchant,  not  a  trades-l 
■nun — had  his  abode;  but,  according  to  Spence, — and  thife4 
is  the  generally  accepted  anthority,  —  he  was  born  in  Plough 
Court,  Lombard  Street,  and  in  1688.  Plough  Court,  oppo- 
site No.  37  Lombard  Street,  containa  now  none  hut  the  most 
modern  of  business  houses  ;  and  in  Old  Broad  Street  is  do  ^ 
building  dating  back  to  Pope's  time. 

Pope,  a  delicate  child,  was  never  thoroughly  well,  s 
though  he  lived  past  middle  age.  He  is  said  to  1 
inherited  his  crookedness  of  person  from  his  father,  and  his  1 
delicacy  of  constitution  and  fretfulness  of  temper  from  bu|-l 
mother,  who  was  a  victim  to  headaches.  Johnson  declares  J 
that  his  weakness  of  body  continued  through  hfe,  althougbg 
the  mildness  of  his  mind  —  if  it  ever  waa  mild  — ended  nithi 
his  childhood. 

Pope  went  to  school  at  Marylebone,  and  atlerwards  at  J 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  he  lisped  in  numbers.  Later  inj 
life  hia  address  for  a  short  time  was  '  at  Mr,  Digby's,  neztfl 
door  to  ye  Golden  Ball,  on  ye  second  terras  in  St.  Jamef^  J 
Street ; '  and  a  letter  to  him,  extant,  is  addressed  to  '  Bridge- 1 
water  House  in  Cleveland  Court,  St.  James's.'  A  modent'l 
Bridgewater  House  was  built  upon  its  site  in  1845.  Ths>fl 
pleasant  old  house  No.  9  Bft'-l"'''>v  Street,  Piceadilly,  oppositfta 
Devonshire  House,  is  sal  lea  a  home  of  Pope'i 
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glad  to  bo  able  to  point  out  the  site  of  tlie  London  resi- 
dence of  the  great  poet  Pope.     He  lived  at   one  time  at  No.  9 
Berkeley  Street,  close  to  his  friend  Lord  Burlington  ; 
and  it  was  here,  possibly,  in  1716,  on  the  eve  of  his  iSi^'n, 
departure  to  his  iiuiet  retreat  at  Twitkeiiham,  that  he  p"oi^\ii_ 
compoBed  hia  '  Farewell  to  Loudon.'     We  are  assured 
that  in  the  lease  of  thia  house   the  name  of  Mr,  Alexander  Pope 
occurs  as  a  former  tenant.     From  the  poet  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  General  Bulkley,  who  died  at  an  extreme  old  age,     A 
late  occupant  of  the  house  well  remembered  that  whenever  the 
General  visited  it  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  his  own,  it  was  hia 
invariable  habit  to  observe,  with  an  air  of  respectful  interest,  'This 
is  the  house  Mr,  Alusatider  Pope  lived  iu.' 

Pope  is  believed  to  have  spent  a  year  or  two  at  Chiswick, 
aiid  on  good  authority,  although  Faulkner  in  his  '  Chiewick,' 
does  not  mention  the  fact.  Hia  father,  dying  in  1717, 
was  buried  in  Chiswick  Churchyard  ;  and  portions  of  the 
Iliad,  it  is  aaid,  were  written  on  the  backs  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  '  Mr.  Pope  at  his  house  in  ye  New  Buildings, 
Chiswick.'  New  Buildings,  afterwards  Mawson  Eow,  a 
group  of  five  three-storied  red  brick  houses,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chiswick  Lane,  at  the  comer  of  Mawson  Lane,  and 
half-way  between  the  River  and  the  Manor  House,  were 
unaltered  in  1885, 

Pope  lived  at  the  famons  villa  at  Twickenham  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  and  died  there  in  174-1. 

The  villa  —  or  villakin,  as  Swift  called  it — was  much  smaller 
when  Pope  took  it  than  when  he  left  it,     Iii  1717  it  comprised  only 
a  central  ball  with  two  small  parloiB  on  each  side,  and 
correapoTiding  rooms  above.     He  left  it  a  brick  centre  H„™a,ok 
of  four  floors  with  wings  of  three  floors,  each  story  with  ^'J'j"    ^  „, 
a  single  light  towards  the  Thames.  .  .  .  After  Pope's  London ! 
death  hia  villa  waR  sold  to  Sir  William   Stfmhope,  hnin.  '"" 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  added  wings  to 
the  honae,  and  enlarged  and  improved  the  garden,  greatly  to  llie 
disgust  of  Walpole, 
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Thja  houBe  waa  destroyed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  present  'Pope's  VOla'  (1885)  ia  entirely  different  in 
character,  and  does  not  even  stand  on  the  site  of  the  original 
building'.     The  Grotto,  however,  etill  remaiua.'* 

Pope  wiiB  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  middle  aisle  of  Twu 
enham  CImrch,  near  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 

The  '  Essay  on  Man  '  is  said  to  have  been  written  at 
Eolingbroke  House,  Battersea.  A  portion  of  the  west  wing 
of  this  building  was  Btjinding  as  late  as  1885,  on  Mill 
Wharf,  Church  Road,  Biittersea,  and  was  used  as  a  residenoo 
by  the  foreman  of  the  mill  of  Dives  it  Co.,  to  whom  the 
property  belonged,  the  carved  chimney-pieces  and  frescoed 
ceilings  reniainin(5  intact.  On  the  front  of  the  wing 
looking  the  river  was  the  famous  cedar  room  in  which  Bolin^ 
broke  and  Pope  so  often  sat ;  the  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling  of 
cedar  still  as  redolent  as  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

Pope  was  also  a  frequent  visitor  of  Boiiugbroke  at  Dawley 
Court,  in  Harlington,  Middlesex,  not  very  far  from  Twicken- 
ham. Only  one  wing  of  the  houRe  remains.  It  stands 
between  tho  Great  Western  Eailway,  on  the  south,  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  on  the  north,  and  ia  about  half  a 
I  mile  east  of  Hayes  Station  and  twelve  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer, 

Pope's  taTems  were  the  Bedford,  in  the  Piazza,  Covei 
Garden  (see  Churchill,  p.  51);  the  Upper  Flask,  Ramj 
stead  Heath  (see  Aodibon,  p.  9) ;  and  Slaughter's,  whii 
stood  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  three  doors  from  Newport  Strei 
hut  was  taken  down  in  1 843,  when  Cranbounie  Street 
cut  through  that  section  of  the  town  to  make  a  thorough' 
faro  botwcen  Coventiy  Street  and  Piccadilly.  H.  R,  Haweii 
in  his  chapter  ou  Handel  in  his  '  Music  and  Morals,'  at 
atos  Pope  with  another  inn  the  identity  of  which  is  not 
clear,  as  Regent  Street  did  not  exist  until  seventy-five  yei 
after  Pope's  death.     He  says  :  — 
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Ab  Handel  enters  the  '  Turk's  Heud,'  at  the  corner  of  Regent 
Street,  a  noble  coach  and  four  drives  up.  It  is  the  Duke  of 
Cbandoa,  who  ia  inq^uiring  for  Mr.  Pope.  Presently  a  deformed 
little  man  in  an  iron-gray  anit,  and  with  a  fact!  as  keen  aa  a  razor, 
hohblea  out,  makes  a  low  bow  to  the  burly  Handel,  who,  helping 
him  into  a  chariot,  gets  iu  after  him,  and  they  drive  off  tt^ther 
to  Cannons,  the  Duke's  mansion  at  Edgeware,  There  they  meet 
Mr.  Addiaun,  the  poet  Gay,  and  the  witty  Arbutimot,  who  have 
been  asked  to  luncheon.  The  last  number  of  the  '  Spectator '  lies 
on  the  table  ;  and  a  brisk  discussion  arises  between  Pope  and 
Addison,  concerning  the  merita  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in  which 
Pope  would  have  the  better  if  he  only  knew  a  little  more  about 
music,  and  could  keep  hia  temper. 

Among  the  ti-aditiona  of  Will's  Coffee  House,  at  the  comer 
of  Bow  and  Russell  Streets,  Covent  Garden  {see  Addison, 
p.  7),  is  one  to  the  effect  tliat  Pope  was  carried  there  in  Lis 
youth  to  see  nnd  worship  Drydeu,  whose  works  he  even 
then  greatly  admired,  and  who  was  for  some  yoara  the 
autocrat  of  that  establishment.  As  Pope  was  born  in  1688, 
.  and  as  Dryden  died  only  twelve  years  later,  Pope  could  have 
been  little  more  than  a  child  when  this  interview  took 
place,  if  it  took  place  at  alL 

Pope  was  a  member  of  different  clubs,  of  more  or  less 
PlQnown. 

Whilst  deeply  engaged  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  Pope  fre- 
quently  relased  from   his  labors   by  a   visit  to  town.  .  .  .  The 
diasensiona  which  arose  amongst  the  ministers  before  jj^jg^jig 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  which  Swift  strove  in  Ltfo  of 
vain  to  reconcile,  had  intemipted  the  meetings  of  the      ^ 
political  society  called   the  October  Club  ;   but  another  associa- 
tion had  been  fonneil,  which  waa  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scriblerus    Club,  and  of  which  S?rift,  Parnell,  Arbnthnot.  and 
Gay  were  memljers.     At  both  these  places  Pope  found  himself 
a  welcome   gneal ;   and  an   temperance   and  regularity  were  not 
the  habits  of  the  timeo,  he  was  probably  led  into  indu^ences 
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iucoiiBiBtent  no  leas  with  iiLa  infirm  constitution  than  with  his 
usual  course  of  life. 

The  October  oluh  was  a  club  of  country  membeis  of 
ti^°BiEnil-  Parliament,  of  about  the  tiiui^  of  Queen  Anne,  about 
^^"f.  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  Tories  to  the  back- 
ootobor  bone.  .  .  .  Tliey  met  at  the  Bell,  nfterwardfl  the 
Crown,  in  King  Street,  Weatminster. 
King  Street  originally  ran  from  Charing  CroBs  to  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  past  or  through  the  grounds  of  the 
Palaoe  of  Whitehall,  and  although  very  narrow  and  badly 
paved,  was  the  chief  thoroughfare  between  the  two  points. 
The  formation  of  Parliament  Street  after  the  destruction  of 
Whitehall  iu  1698  wiped  out  a  large  part  of  King  Street, 
and  the  new  Public  Offices  have  left  but  a  short  portion 
of  what  remained.  No  Crown  or  Boll  exists  to-day,  Tho 
Scriblerua  Club  had  no  proper  home  of  its  own,  but  mot  at 
some  of  the  many  taverns  in  St.  James's  Street  or  Pali 
Mall. 


EICHAED   PORSON. 

1759-1808. 

"MOKSON'S  first  home  in  London,  when  he  arrived  from 
^  Cambridge  in  1791  or  1792,  was  at  No,  5  Esses  Court, 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and 
where,  putting  out  his  candle  in  the  midat  of  a  prolonged 
debaiioh,  be  is  described  aa  staggering  downstairs  to  relight 
it,  and  after  many  vain  attempts  uttering  liis  femoua  curse 
against  '  the  nature  of  things.' 

He  had  a  temporary  home,  when  ho  chose  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Perry,  iu  Lancaster 
Court,  Strand.     According  to  some  authorities,   Person  waa 
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married  in  1795  in  the  Cimrcli  of  St.  Martiii-in-the-Fields, 
although  no  record  of  such  inarriago  is  to  be  found  there. 

lu  1805  Poraon  was  appointed  principal  Librarian  to  the 
London  Institution,  then  at  No.  8  Old  Jewry.  The  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1863,  and  banks  and  business 
offices  were  built  upon  its  site.  Ho  had  apartments  in  the 
lustituitoQ,  and  died  there  in  1808.  He  was  buried  in 
Cambridge. 

Among  his  places  of  buQolic  resort  were  the  African 
ColTee  llouse,  in  St.  Michael's  Alley,  — a  short  passage  at 
the  side  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Comhill,  whore  was,  in 
1885,  a  West  Indian  but  no  African  Tavern  ;  and  the 
Turk's  Head,  No.    142  Strand  (see  Johnson,  p.  170). 

1  afterwarda  uaed  to  meet  Poreon  every  night  at  the  Turk's 
Hi'iid  in  the  Strand,  where  he  retained  his  devotion  to  ,  . 
brandy  and  water,  and  often  tired  the  company  with  Tjiy!or'« 
Ills  recital  of  a  burlesque  parody  of  Pope's  exqniaite  my  Life, 
poem  of  '  Eloiaa  and  Abelard.' 

The  Cider  Cellar,  at  No.  20  Ma.iden  I-ane,  near  Bedford 
Street,  Coveut  Garden,  which  has  now  disappeared,  was  the 
spot  to  which  his  footsteps  more  frequently  and  more  fondly 
turned.  It  was  Opposite  the  house  (No.  26  Maiden  Lane) 
in  whieh  Turner  the  painter  was  bom  ;  and  the  Adelphi 
Club,  No.  21  A,  Maiden  Lane,  stood  on  its  site  in  1885.  It 
was  what  is  called  'an  all-night  tavern,'  and  famous  for  its 
cider;  hence  its  name.  What  Poraon  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  complimenta  ever  paid  to  him  was  the  remark  of 
one  of  his  boon  companions  of  this  place,  that  '  Dick  can 
beat  us  all,  —  he  can  drink  all  night,  and  spout  all  day.' 
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1664-1721. 

'T'HE  first  traces  of  Prior  in  London  are  at  the  Rummej 
Tavern,  kept  by  his  uncle,  and  described  by  Peter 
Cuuniogliatn  as  'a  famous  tavern  two  doors  from  Lockitt's, 
between  Whitehall  and  Charing  Cross,  remoTed  to  tbe 
water  aide  of  Charing  Cross  in  1710,  and  bamt  doTCH 
November  7,  1750.'"  ^ 

Lockitt'a  Ordinary  stood  on  the  site  of  Drummond^  < 
Sanking  House  in  Spring  Gardens,  and  in  an  old  map, 
dated  1734  and  published  in  Smith's  '  Antiquities  of  West- 
minster,' Rummer  Court,  unquestionably  the  site  of  the 
famous  hostelry,  is  showu  to  have  been  situated  between 
Buckingham  Court  and  Cromwell  Place,  The  Ship  Tavern, 
at  No.  35  Charing  Cross,  with  an  entrance  into  Spring 
Gardens,  standing  in  1885,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Rummer. 

Tliis  uncle  of  Prior,  into  whose  kindly  hands  be  fell 
when  his  father's  death  left  him  a  small  boy  without  home, 
sent  him  to  Westminster  School  (see  Churchill,  p.  51), 
under  Dr.  ISusby,  and  after  giving  him  a  moderate  educa- 
tion there,  received  him  into  his  own  family  at  the  Rummer 
Tavern.  Hero  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Eorl  of 
Dorset,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  tad  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  classics  that  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  h^_ 
University  course.  fl 

Prior's  London  home  was  in  '  Duke  Street,  Westminster, 
facing  Charles  Street.'  Duke  Street,  afterwards  called 
Delahay  Street,  has  been  greatly  changed  since  Prior's  day. 
Facing  Charles  Street  is  now  a  gate  of  St.  James's  Park,  and 
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vCharles  Street  itself  forms  the  Boutbeni    bouTidary  of  tlie 
I  new  GoTemraout  fiuitdings. 

On  July  30,  1717,  Prior  wrote  to  Swift  :  — 
I  have  been  made  to  believe  tbat  we  may  see  your  revered 
lis  suBuner  in  England.     If  60,I  shall  be  glad  „   .     - 
■  to  meet  yon  at  any  place;  but  when  you  come  to  Swift; 

"joiidon,  do  not  go  to  the  Cocoa  Tree,  but  come  inime-  enc^VnT 
S.diutely  to  Dulte   Street,  where  you  shall  find  a  bed, 
ft  book,  and  a  candle  ;  so  pray  think  of  sojourning  nowliere  else. 

Prior's  taverns  were  the  Cocoa  Tree,  in  St.  James's  Street 
e  Addison,  p.  7) ;  the  Smyrna,  iu  Fall  Mall,  the  site  of 
VVhich  cannot  now  be  discovered  ;  the  Palsgrave  Head,  on 
'  Palsgrave  Place,  Strand,  between  Devereux  Court  and  Thanet 
Place,  since  entirely  removed  and  covered  by  the  modem 
Palsgrave  Beatauraut,  No.  322  Strand ;  and  the  Star  and 
Garter,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Brothers'  Club,  which  stood 
at  No.  41  Pall  Mall  on  the  north  side,  and  upon  the  site 
of  which  a  modern  public  house,  bearing  the  same  name, 
has  been  built. 

Prior  was  also  too  often  to  be  found  in  less  creditable 
society  and  in  less  reputable  oeighborhoodB.  Johnson 
shows  him  to  have  deserted  the  company  of  Bolinghroke, 
Pope,  and  Swift  in  order  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  to  drink  with 
a  common  soldier  and  his  wife  in  Long  Acre.  The  woman 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  beautiful  '  Cbloe '  of 
his  poem  ;  and,  according  to  Pope,  '  he  nsed  to  bury  himself, 
for  whole  days  and  nights  together,  with  this  poor,  mean 
creature.' 
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(BAKHY   CORNWALL). 
1787-1874. 

PROCTER  knew  nothing  of  London  until  1807.  In  1816 
he  was  living  in  Brunswick  Square.  After  hia  mar- 
riage in  1824  he  occupied  the  upper  part  of  a  house  in 
Southampton  Row,  not  far  from  Red  Lion  Square,  —  the 
scene,  at  that  time,  of  his  daily  labors  ;  but  in  the  next  year 
he  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Basil  Montague, 
No.  25  Bedford  Square,  on  the  north  aide,  where  in  1825 
Adelaide  Procter  was  bom. 

When  Adelaide  was  a  child  the  Procters  lived  '  in  a  little 
gothio  cottage  opposite  Sir  Edwin  Laudaeer'a,  at  No.  5  Grove 
End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood.'  No  little  gothic  cottage  is 
standing  there  now  which  answers  this  description.  Ko.  5 
Grove  End  Road  was  called  Salisbury  House  in  1885,  but 
was  not  opposite  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's.  The  nnmbera  had 
not  been  changed  since  1840.  -^k 

Later,  and  for  a  number  of  years,  their  home  yma  -MJ 
No.  13  Upper  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  where  th^.» 
entertained,  in  a  modest  but  delightful  way,  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women.  Upper  Harley  Street  has  since 
been  called  Harley  Street,  and  renumbered.  The  Proctera' 
house  still  stood  on  the  east  side,  but  was  numbered  38  in 
1885.  In  1861  they  wont  to  No.  13  Weymouth  Street,  Cav- 
endish Square,  where,  thirteen  years  later,  '  Barry  Corn- 
wall'  died.  He  was  buried  at  Finch  ley.  The  Weymouth 
Street  house  lias  also  ^•°^"  renumbered.  It  stood  on  the 
north  side,  near  Bep  at 
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Temple,  but  this  ia  merely  truditioual ;  and  as  he  de- 
clared at  liis  trinl  that  he  bttd  never  read  a  word  of  law  until 
he  entered  the  Tower,  it  is  believed  that  be  had  no  connection 
with  the   Temple   as  a  student,  although    he    might  have 
lived  there   before  he  took  possesaiou   of  Durham    House, 
which  was  his  town  residence  for  twenty  years.     It  stood 
,   between  the  Strand  and  the  Thames ;  the  Adelphi  Terrace 
I  was  built  upon  its  river  front,  and  Durham'  Street  perpetu- 
I  ates  its  name.     It  was  taken  from  him  on  the  accession  of 
Tames. 
Durham  House  was  a  noble  palace.     After  lie  [BulutghJ  came 
k  to  his  gieatneBS  he  lived  there,  or  in  some  apartmeuta  of  it.     I 
I  irell  remember  hia  study,  which  was  on  a  little  turret  inbrev's 
I  that  looked  into  and  over  the   Thames,  and  had  the  l;'''^"'. 
f  piuspcct  which  is  as  pleosimt,  perhaps,  as  any  iu  the  FenunB : 
I    world,  and  which  not  only  refreshes  the  eie-sight,  but        ""^ '' 
'   cheers   the  spirit  (and  to  speak  my  mind)  I  believe  enlarges  an 
L   jngeuiose  man's  thoughts. 

o  old  houaea  at  laling^on,  which  were  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  traditional  aaaocia- 
tiona  with  Raleigh.  Theae  were  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern, 
marked  by  Queen's  Head  Lane,  Islington,  and  the  Pied  Bull. 
The  old  Queen's  Head  has  been  coupled  with  the  name  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  is  said,  if  not  to  have  built,  at  j^ewia's 

0  have  patronized  and  frequented,  the  house;  Pj?'"^"'^ 
•nd   from  the  i:ircumstance  of  his  hoving  in  the  thir-  vol,  iv. 
\    tieth  year  of  Elizabeth's  reijjn  [1588]  obtained  a  patent  ^  '"' 
'  to  make  lyceosea  for  keeping  of  taverns  and  retailing  of  wynes 
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throughout  EnglandL','  further  coujectnre  has  betn  hazanlal  that 
this  was  one  of  the  houses  so  licensed  bj  him,  and  that  the  sign 
of  the  Queen.'e  head  was  adopteil  in  uompliiDent  to  his  Rojal 
Mistress. 

A  Queen's  Head  Tavem,  built  in  1830,  stood  in  1885  in 
Essex  Koad,  ou  the  corner  of  Queen's  Head  Street,  Isling- 
ton, on  the  site  of  Raleigh's  house. 

Ou  the  west  aide  of  Church  Row,  near  Islington  Green,  at  the 
comer  of  a  footway  (now  closed  up  by  new  houses)  leading 
jj^  .  .  into  the  Buck  Road,  was  recently  standing  [1829]  the 
Londanuinn,  Pied  Boll  Inn.  This  was  originally  a  country  villa, 
erected  prolably  a  few  yeant  previous  to  the  decease  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  according  to  a  long-current  tradition,  it 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  hrave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

The  present  teivint  [1740]  of  the  Pied  Bull  Inn  aflirms  that 
his  landlord  was  possessed  of  some  old  account  books,  by  which 
Life  of  ''  iipP^fB,  beyond  all  donbt,  this  house  and  fourteen 
f^tigb,  acre^  of  laitd  now  let  at  about  £70  per  anuaiu,  rlid 
umdia.  belong  to  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,  and  that  the  oldest  man 
in  this  parish  would  oRen  declare  that  his  father  had 
told  him  Sir  Walter  proposal  to  wall  in  that  ground  with  intention 
to  keep  some  of  his  horses  therein. 

According  to  the  pariah  records,  'n  roanserrant  of  Sir 
Walter  Raylie  from  Mile  End'  was  burie<l  in  Stepney 
Church,  August  25,  1596,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
Raleigh  lived  at  that  time  in  the   parish. 

Kaleigh'a  first  experieiiocB  of  the  Tower  were  in  1592, 
when  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Elizabeth  by  his  devo- 
Ikm  to  one  of  her  ladies  of  honor,  Elisabeth  Throgmorton, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  After  the  death  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  in  1603  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  by  her  successor, 
nhere  ho  wus  coufincd  for  twelve  years.  Lady  Raleigh  waa 
permitted  to  share  hor  husband's  iniprisoumcDt  for  Boine 
time  ;  and  here,  in  1605,  their  son  Carew  was  bom.  Raleigh 
■B  thongbt  to  have  occu|Hed  the  secoud  and  third  stories  t^ 
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lllio  BcfLuchatap  Tower,  and  to  have  been  coufiued  la  the 
I  Bloody  Tower  and  the  Garden  House.  Here  he  studied 
t  chemistry,  and  discovered  the  cordial  to  which  his  name 
L  was  attached ;  wrote  several  works  upon  diSerent  siilijects ; 
I  and  published,  in  1614,  his  'History  of  the  World.'  ' 

lialeigh  passed  the  night  before  his  execution  in  the  Gate 
i  Honse,  Westminster  (see  Burke). 

L  cousin  of  his  coming  to  see  liim.  Sir  Walter,  finding  him  saA, 
I  "began  to  be  very  pleasant  with  him,  whereupon   Mr.   Thynne 
■icounselled  him  ;    '  bir,  take  heed  you  goe  not  too 
I  jnnche  upon  the  brave  hande,  for  your  enemies  will  uteot  ™° 
■  'take  excepliuna  at  that.'    'Good  Chai'les,'  quoth  he,  ^^'§''*' 

'  re  me  leave  to  be  merry  for  this  is  the  last  merri- 
F.Hient  that  ever  I  shall  have  in  this  worlde,  but  when  I  come  to 
t  tbe  last  parte,  thou  sholte  see  I  will  looke  on  it  like  a  man,'  and 
r  pa  be  was  as  good  as  his  worde. 

He  waa  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard  on  the  29th  of  Octo- 

fW  (Old  Style).  1G18.     Thomas  Birch,  iu  asketch  of  Raleigh, 

prefixing  an  edition  of  iiia  works,  published  by  Dodsley  at 

the  Tullj's  Head  in  Pall  Mall  in  1751  {see  Akenside,  p.  11), 

gives  the  following  account  of  his  execution  :  — 

Then,  having  put  off  his  Oown  and  Doublet,  he  called  to  the 

_  Esecutioner  to  shew  him  the  Axe  ;  which   not  being  presently 

I  done,  he  said  :  '  /  prgthe  let  me  see  it.     Dost  ihoa  think  that  J  am 

rufraid   of  it?'     And  having  it  in  bis  Hands  he  i'elt  nlong   the 

Edge  of  it,  and  smiling  said  to  the  Sheriff, '  Thit  ii  a  Sharp  Medi- 

cine,  but  it  it  it  Phytidan  for  all  Diseasef.'    Then  going  too  and 

fro  on  every  side  of  the  Scaffold  he  desired  the  Company  to  pray 

to   God   to   assist  him,  and  strengthen  him.     The   Executioner, 

.  kneeling  down  and  asking  his  Foi^veness,  Sir  Walter,  laying  his 

I  Hand  upon  his  Shoulder  granted  it ;  and  being  ask't  which  Way 

'  he  would  lay  himself  on  the  Block,  be  answer'd,  'So  the  Beart  be 

right  it  is  no  matter  mhich  Way  the  Head  li£».'     As  he  stoop'd  to 

lay  himself  along,  and  reclin'd  his  Head,  his  Pace  being  towards 

the   East,   the   Executioner  spread   his   own  Cloak  under   him. 

After  a  little  Pause  he  gave  the  Sign  that  he  was  ready  for  the 
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Stroke,  Ly  lifting  up  hia  Hand,  and  hia  Head  yias  struck  off  bj  I 
two  Blows,  im  Body  never  elirinking  nor  moving.  Hia  Head  w 
shewn  ou  each  Side  of  the  Suaifold,  and  then  put  into  a  red  I 
Lcuther  Bag,  and  with  his  Velvet  Night  Gown  thrown  over,  was 
afteri^arda  conveyed  away  in  a  Mourning  Coach  of  bis  lioiy'a., 
His  Body  was  interred  in  the  Chuucel  of  St.  Margaret'B  Chnrch  J 
in  Westminster,  but  his  Head  was  long  preserv'd  in  a  case  by  hia- 1 
Widow,  who  snrviv'd  him  twenty-nine  years,  and  after  her  Death'  I 
by  his  Son  Carew,  with  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at'  ] 
West  Horaley  in  Surrey. 

Seein)j  a  ilim  light  in  St.  Margaret's  Church  near  by,  I  entered  ' 
the  old  temple,  and  found  the  boys  of  the  choir  at  their  rehearsal) 
WUllim         ^"(1  presently  observed  on  the  wall  a  brass  plate  which. 
s^h        announces  that  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  was  buried  here  in 
Rtunbiss!      the  chancel  after  being  decapitated  for  high-tri 
Chorcbe*  o£   the  Palace  Yard  outside.     Such   things   are 

prises  of  this  historical  capital,  —  the  exceeding  greai  m 
reward   of   the  wanderer's  devotion.     This  inscription   b^s   t 
reader  to  remeuiber  Rakigh's  virtuea  as  well  as  his  fatilta,— 
a  plea,  surely,  that  every  man  might  well  wish  should  be  n    ~    " 
him  at  last,  .  .   .   This  church  [St.  Margaret's,  Westminster]  a 
tains  a  window  commemorative  of  Raleigh,  presented  by  Am»icaii^9 
and  inscribed  with  these  lines  by  Lowell :  — 


'  The  New  World's  Sons,  from  Eugknd's  breast  » 

Such  milk  as  bids  remember  whence  we  came 

Proud  of  her  past,  whcrefroui  our  future  grew. 

This  window  we  inscribe  with  Raleigh's  name 
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ALTHOUGH    it   is  Dot  recorded  iu  the   earlier  biog 
phies  of  Richardaou,  and  although,  strangely  enoiigl^ 
^  does  not  oi^nt-ixix  the  fact  himself,  iu  the  autobiographiodM 
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I  fragment  oontaiaed  id  oue  of  his  published  letters,  Richard- 
I,  pupil  of  Christ-Hospital  (see  Coleridge,  p.  57). 
is  to  be  found  iu  the  list  of  distinguished  '  Blues' 
I  in  Staunton's  'Great  Sohoola  of  England.'  He  received 
f .  here  '  only  comniou  school  leuruiug ; '  ami  Ht  the  ago  of  six- 
,  by  hia  own  choice,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John 
I  Wilde,  of  Stationers'  Hall,  a  printer,  with  whom  he  served 
■  ■even  years.  After  the  expiration  of  his  time  he  worked  as 
1  a  compositor  for  five  or  six  years,  when  ho  opened  an  estab- 
t  lishment  of  his  own  in  the  centre,  aud  later  in  the  north- 
^  west  corner,  of  Salisbury  Court,  afterwards  Salisbury  Square, 
J  Fleet  Street,  where  ho  lived  and  transacted  business  for 
r  many  years,  keeping  hia  office  there  even  after  he  moved 
3  quiet  homes  in  the  suburbs  of  the  West  End  of 
If  London. 

The  Square  retains  now  none  of  the  features  familiar  to 
Wihe  novelist,  or  to  Johuaon,  Hogarth,  and  the  worthies  who 
I  were  so  often  hia  guests  there. 

In  town  f  1765]  he  took  a.  range  of  old  houaea,  eigkt  in  number, 
L  which  he  pulled  down,  and  built  an  extensive  and  conmiodiaua 
^nnge  of  warehouses  and  printing-offices.      It  was  still 
u^in  Salisbury  Court,   in  the  nortliweat  corner,  but  it  ^"[j^"" 

a  at  present  flSOa]  concealed   brother  houaes  fi'oni  ^■''""f, 

,  n,,         .       ,1.        ,  .  Ktchudlon. 

1  oraervation.  The  dwelhng-bouse,  it  Beciua, 
1  neither  ao  large  nor  bo  airy  as  the  one  he  quitted  ;  and 
therefore  the  reader  will  not  be  ao  ready,  probably,  as  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson aeeniB  to  have  been,  in  accusing  his  wife  of  perveraeness 
in  not  liking  the  new  habitation  as  well  aa  the  old.  'Everj- 
body '  (he  aaya)  '  is  more  pleaseil  with  ivhat  I  have  done  than 
I  my  wife.' 

Portions  of  'Sir  Charles  Grandison'  are  believed  to  have 
I  been  written  in  Lovell's  Court,  opening  from  No.  19  Pater- 
f  noster  Row,  which  in  later  years  was  devoted  entirely  to 
L  t^e  printing,  binding,  aud  publishing  of  books. 
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While  the  celebrated  Richanlson,  the  author  of   '  Orandison,^ 
'  Clarissa,'  etcT  was  Uving,  a  Mr.  AldMman  Brydgea  had  a  dwel 

„   inc-house  and  bandsome  inirdeii  in  this  court,  whicfri 

enilth  9  ^  "^  »  p^ 

Autimiulan   bavin);  the  couvenieui:/  of  an  alcove,  itichardson,  ai 
Lgadoo.         friend  to  the  alderman,  is  eoid  to  have  written  seven!  1 
cif  Me  works  in  this  retired  spot.    The  garden  bos  been   I 
built  np  and  considerably  retrenched  during  some  yeare  past. 

No  trace  of  any  garden  in  Lovell'a  Court  remains. 

Richardson's  first  country  home  was  Selby  House,  afler-'l 
wards  called  The  Grange,  at  ^orth  End,  Hnmmersmith.     It  I 
had  been  divided  into  two  mansions  even  in  Richardson's  time, 
one  of  which  in  1885  was  occupied  by  the  artist  Edward 
Bume-Jones ;  and  it   stood    on   the  east  side  of  what  had. 
lately  been  called  West  Kensington  Road,  opposite  Grovfl  j 
Terrace,  and  between  Hammersmith  Road  and  Edith  Villas.. 1 
The  house  in  1885  woa  little  changed,  and  much  of  Ricb-g 
ardson's  garden  was  left  intact. 

He  lived  in  a  kind  of  llower-giirden  of  ladies.  ,  .  .  He  I 
generally  a  number  ot  youtig  ladies  at  bis  house,  whom  he  » 
to  engage   in   courersation   on   some   subject   of  ■ 
bauid'B  '      timent,   and  provoke,  by  artful  opposition,  to  displlj 
EMwrdion    ''''*  treasures  of  intellect  they  poEsessed.  .  ,  .  He  hmoS 

to  BTile  in  a  little  summer-bouse  or  grotto  [at  North 
End],  as  it  was  called,  within  his  garden,  before  the  family 
were  op  ;  aud  when  they  met  at  breakfast  he  communicated  tha 
prioress  of  hia  story,  which  by  that  means  had  every  day  «  fresh 
and  Hvely  interest,  ...  In  the  middle  of  the  gardi 
against  the  house,  we  came  to  a  kind  of  grotto,  where  n 
ourselves.  It  was  on  tbi)  seat,  Mr.  Le  Fevre  told  me,  tbal^g 
'  Pamela,'  '  Clarissa,'  and  '  Grandison '  received  their  birth  ;  f 
kissed  the  inkborn  on  the  side  of  it. 

In  1755  he  removed  to  Parson's  Green,  Fulham. 


On  the  site  of  the  house  which  terminales  Pitt's  Place  [PataonVJ 
Green],  and  which  is  now  [1816]  occnpied  as  an  academy  by  Dl^  J 
Taylor,  stood  an  r  iision  which  formerly  belonged  t~ 

Sir  Edward  Sour  The  building,  which  wi 
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venerable  character,  and  had  in  front  a  porch  with  seats  on  either 
side,  woa  rendered  interesting  as  having  affoided  a  resi- 
dence to  Samuel  Richardson,  the  celebrated  novelist.  LmiSounnd 
Mr.  Richardson  removed   hither  from  North   End  ia  MWdleBH, 
1755,  and  is  said  to  have   here   written   his  novel   of 
'  Clarissa  Harlowe  ; '  but  that  work  was  really  publiahed  in  1748. 

The  bouse  stood  on  tho  south  side  of,  and  directly  facing, 
Parson's  Green,  between  Peterborough  House  (on  the  east) 
and  Cromwell  Lodge  (on  the  west).  On  the  site  of  its 
garden  stood,  in  1885,  Albyn  House  and  the  Duke's  Head 
Tavern.  No  trace  of  it  is  left,  and  the  character  of  the 
Green  has  entirely  changed. 

Richardson  died  of  apoplexy,  July  4,  1761,  in  this  house 
in  Parson's  Green,  and  was  buried,  at  his  own  request,  by 
the  side  of  his  first  wife,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bride,  in 
Fleet  Street.  A  large  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the  mid- 
dle aisle,  near  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  by  the  side  of 
tho  pews  numbered  13  and  13  in  1885,  records  the  fact 
that  he  lies  beneath  it.  The  parish,  during  the  century  or 
more  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  has  not  had  interest 
enough  in  the  Father  of  the  English  Novel  to  erect  a.  tablet 
to  his  memory ;  aud  the  stone  above  him,  placed  there  by 

e  loving  hands  of  his  family,  is  concealed  from  the  public 
f  the  coarse  matting  that  generally  covers  it. 
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■  A  LTHOUGH  Rogers  was  a  thorough  Londoner,  bis  homes 
ti^^    in  the   metropolis  were  very  few.     He  was  born  at 
Hewington  Green  in  1763. 
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rNewington  Green]  is  built  round  with  faouseB  evidently  of  a 
cousiderable  age.  There  are  trees  and  qaietneas  aboat  it  itill 
wiuiun  [1S45].  In  ibe  centre  of  the  south  side  is  an  old  hotue, 
Howitt's  standing  back,  which  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
HaaDUor  Henry  YIII.  At  the  end  next  to  Stoke  Newington 
^u-.  stands  an  old  Presbyterian  chapel,  at  which  the  cele- 

''"^"'  braled  Dr.   Price  preached,  aiid  of  which  afterwards 

the  hnaband  of  Mre,  Barbauld  was  niiniiiter.  Near  this  ehapel 
De  Foe  was  educated.  In  this  Green  lived,  too,  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft,  being  engaged  with  another  lady  in  keeping  schooL 
Samuel  Rogers  was  bom  in  the  stuccoed  house  at  the  southwest 
comer,  which  is  much  older  than  it  aeenis.  Adjoining  it  is  a 
lai^  old  garden. 

j^j^^.^  Rogen  was  bom  iu  the  fiiBt  house  that  presents  itself 

Isiingion,  on  the  West  side  [of  Newingtoa  Green  J,  proceeding 
p.3«,  note,   from  Bali's  Pond. 

This  house  is  no  longer  stondiDg ;  a  row  of  new  brick  shops 
occupies  its  site,  ^almost  the  only  modem  ianoTation  in 
188a  in  the  old-fashioaed,  respectable,  substantial  square. 
The  Green  itself  was  still  enclosed  hj  aa  old  wooden  paling, 
and  Few  of  its  surrounding  houses  bear  date  later  tbaii  tfaa 
cariy  part  of  the  present  century. 

In  1793,  while  living  here,  Rogers  published  his  'Pleaa- 
iirea  of  Memory.'  He  left  this  neighborhood  about  the 
year  1795,  when  he  took  chambers  in  the  Temple,  which  he 
occupied  for  five  jeara. 

Refers,  like  the  elder  D'lsraeli,  aspired  to  lay  his  yonth- 
fiil  poems  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  went  to  Bolt 
Court,  a  few  years  before  the  old  man's  death,  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  he  got  no  further  than  the  door,  the  first  blow 
of  the  knocker  sending  him  and  his  companion  out  oT  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Lion  in  a  panic  from  which  they  did 
not  recover  until  they  were  well  up  the  Strand. 

After  lea  via*-  '  '"■mple,  Rogers  lodged  for  a  short  lime 
in  Princes  St  W  Square ;  but  he  took  j 
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of  the  famoua  houae  No.  22  St.  James's  Place,  St.  James's 
Street,  in  1800,  where  he  lived  for  more  thau  half  a,  ceutury, 
and  where  he  gathered  about  him  the  brightest  iutellects  of 
his  time. 


What  a  delightfQl  houae  it  is  1  It  looks  out  on  the  Green  Park 
just  at  the  moat  pleasant  point.  The  furniture  has  been  selected 
with  a  delicacy  of  taste  quite  unique.  Its  value  does  j.„,  ^^^ 
not  depend  on  fashion,  but  must  be  the  same  while  the  t 
fine  arts  are  held  in  any  eateem.  In  the  drawing-  u_ 
room,  for  example,  the  chimnej'-piecea  are  carved  by  '''"''■ '"" 
Flaxman  into  the  must  beautiful  Grecian  forms.  The  bookcase 
is  paiuted  by  Stothard,  in  his  very  best  manner,  with  groups  from 
Chaucer,  Shakspere,  and  Boccaccio.  The  pictures  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  every  one  is  excellent.  The  most  remarkable  object 
in  the  dining-room  is,  I  think,  a  cast  of  Pope,  taken  after  death 
by  Eoubilliac. 

I  forgot  who  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hogers  in  the  year  1620. 
He  hved  then,  and  until  his  death,  in  St.  James's  Place.     It 
was  not  in  a  wide  street,  but  it  looked  on  to  the  Green  p„2(^g 
Park.    Upon  the  whole,  I  never  saw  any  house  so  Rajniiee- 
tastefully  fitted  up   and   decorated.     Everything  was  Hen  of 
good  of  its  kind,  and  in  good  order.    There  was  no 
plethora,  no  appearance  of  display,  no  sign  of  superfluous  wealth. 
-  .  .  His  breakfast-table  was  perfect  ii 
not  too  mueh  of  anything;  not  e 
lack  of  it. 

Rogers  is  aileut,  and,  it  is  said,  severe.     When  he  does  talk  he 
talks  well,  and  on  all  subjects  of  taste   his  delicacy  of  eipression 
is   pure  as   his  poetry.     If  you  enter  bis  house,  his 
dtawing-room,  his  library,  you  of  yourself  say  this  is  ^"jJuy"'' 
not  the  dwelling  of  a  common  mind.     There  is  not  a  ^'  ^^'?  = 
gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  the  chimney-piece,  Life  of 
his  sofa,   his  table,  that  docs   not  bespeak  an  almost     ^'°^ 
fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor.     But  this  very  delicacy  must 
he  the  misery  of  bis  existence.     Oh,  the  jarriugs  his  disposition 
must  have  enconutered  through  life ! 
24 


1   all  respects.     There  wa 
I  too  much  welcome,  yet  n 
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Rogers  died  in  St.  James's  Plaue,  December  18, 1855.  His 
house  —  No.  29,  a  charming  residence  —  was  unchanged 
in  1885,  und  unmarked  by  any  tablet,  althaugh,  with  the 
exception  or  Holland  House  (see  Addison,  p.  3),  it  is  perhaps 
tho  moat  interesting  in  London,  on  account  of  its  literaiy 
ftSBOciations. 

The  tomb  of  Rogers  is  in  tho  northeast  comer  of  flonisey 
Churchyard. 

Kugers  was  a  member  of  Bobiis  Smith's  'King  of  Clubs,' 
which  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  .Tavern,  Strand,  '  eitend- 
iog  from  Arundel  Street  eastward  to  Milford  Lane,  in  the 
rear  of  the  south  side  uf  the  Strand '  (see  Johnson,  p.  170). 
The  Whittington  Club,  No.  37  Anmdel  Street,  was  after- 
wards built  upon  its  site  (see  Jebrold,  p.  155).  He  was  also 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Athenwiim,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Courtyard  of  Carlton  House,  Waterloo  Place,, 
aud  TaU  UfdI. 


NICHOLAS   EOWK 

1673-1718. 

"DOWE  is  said  to  have  received  his  early  education  at 
■'■*■  the  Highgftte  Grammar  School  (see  Coleridob,  p.  59), 
and  is  known  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Busby  nt  West- 
minster School  (see  ChukcHili^  p.  51),  where  he  was 
chosen  King's  Scholar  in  1685.  lu  1G89  he  was  entered  (is 
n  student  in  tho  Middle  Temple.  But  little  is  recorded  of 
his  life  in  London,  oicept  that  in  his  later  years  he  lived 
in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  where  ho  died. 

Rowe  died  the  16th  of  Deceiiilier,  1718,  in  the  forty-iirth  year 
of  hiB  age,  and  was  buried  the  19th  of  the  same  month  in  West- 
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IIICHARD   SAVAGE. 


minster  Abbey,  in  Ibe  aisle  where  many  of  our  English  poets  are 
interred,  over  against  Chaucer ;  his  body  being  atteniled 
by  a  select  number  of  his  friends,  and  tiie  Dean  and  wuini's  uta 
choir  officiating  at  his  funeraL 

Rowe  frequented,  among  others,  the  Cocoa  Tree  Tuvem, 
No.  64  St.  James's  Street. 

The  anecdotes  connected  with  tie  Cocoa  Tree  when  it  was 
really  the  'Wits'  Coffee  House'  would  fill  a  volume.  One  ot 
them  may  bo  quoted  here.  Or.  Gurth,  who  used  often 
to  appear  there,  was  sitting- one  morning  in  the  [,-ew°Lon- 
coffee-room,  converaing  with  two  persona  of  '  quabty,'  ^g^'^V' 
when  the  poet  Rowe,  who  was  seldom  very  attentive 
to  his  dress  and  appearance,  though  fond  of  being  noticed  by 
great  people,  entered  the  door.  Placing  himself  in  a  bos  neatly 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  Doctor  sat,  Rowe  looked  consUntly 
round  with  a  view  to  catch  bis  eye  ;  but  not  aucceeding,  he  desired 
the  waiwr  to  aeic  him  for  the  loan  of  his  anuff-box,  which  he  knew 
to  be  a  valuable  one,  set  with  diamonds,  and  the  gift  of  royalty. 
After  taking  a  pinch  he  returned  it,  but  again  asked  for  it  so  re- 
peatedly that  Garth,  who  knew  him  well,  and  saw  through  his 
purpose,  took  out  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  the  lid  two  Greek  charac- 
ters, ♦  and  P,  — '  Fie  I  Rowe  I '  The  poet's  vanity  was  mortified, 
and  he  left  the  bouse. 


EICHAKD  SAVAGE. 
1096-97-1743. 

"D ICHARD  SAVAGE  waa  bora  in  Fox  Court,  Holborn, 
■*^  January  16,  1696-97,  and  was  bnpti/.ed  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  by  the  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Holborn,  as  Richard  Smith. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage.     Bom 
with  a  Ie^I  claim  to  honor  and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months 


11896-97-17*8. 

illegitiniatetl   by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  bia  mothel) 
doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  nud  launched  upon 
n  of  life  only  that  be  might  be  awalluwed 
:«  quicksands  or  dashed  upon  its  rocke. 


lu  1885  the  west  eud  of  Foi  Court  near  Gray's  Inn  Road 

}  torn  down;  but  nearer  Brooke  Street  were  still  BtaQ(liD| 
many  miserable,  wretched  tenements,  two  centurieB  old,  ii 
any  one  of  whieh  tLe  cruel  mother  might  have  given  life  ti 
her  unhappy  son. 

The  site  of  the  shoemaker' a  stall  in  Hoi  bom,  vhei^^ 
Savage  worked  aa  a  youth,  ia  unknon-u,  nor  U  there  any 
record  as  to  where  he  lodged  or  lived. 

Savage  first  met  Jobuaou  at  Cave's,  in  St.  John's  Gate 
(see  Johnson,  p.  157);  and  a  favorite  tavern  of 
Cross  Keys,  iu  that  neighborhood.  It  stood  on  the  east  sid6 
of  St.  John's  Street,  opposite  the  eutranco  of  St.  John's 
Lane,  and  laving  the  Gate.  A  modem  CrosH  Keys  Inn  gt' 
Nos.  16  and  18  St.  John's  Street  has  been  erected  on  itssitft 
He  frequented  the  Crowu  in  King  Street,  Cheapside,  whioti^ 
has  disappeared,  and  in  1737  he  went  to  Button's  (ae9 
Addison,  p.  C)  to  receive  the  seventy  guineas  which  vren 
subscribed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  for  his  relief  iroia 
distress.  He  is  then  believed  to  have  been  lodging  soi 
where  iu  Westminster. 

Of  '  Robinson's  Coffee  House,  near  Charing  Cross,'  in  which 
occurred  the  unfortunate  broil  which  brought  great  subso- 
quent  trouble  to  Savage,  there  is  no  trace  now.  Johusoa 
gives  the  following  aceount  of  the  affair :  ■ 

Merchant,  with  some  rudeness,  demanded  a  r 
that  there  waa  a  good  fire  in  the  next  parlor,  which  the  companjd 
were  about  to  leave,  being  then  paying  their  I'eckoning.  Uer- 
ehant,  not  aati.sfied  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the  room  and 
waa  followed  by  his  companions.  He  then  petulantly  placed 
himself  between  the  company  and  the  tire,  and  si 
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kicked  down  the  table.  This  produted  a  quarrel ;  Bwords  were 
drawn  on  both  aides,  and  une,  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  waa  killed. 
Suvage,  having  likewise  wuimded  a,  moid  that  held  him,  forced  bis 
way  with  Merchant  out  of  the  house. 

They  were  liummitted  to  the  Gate  House  at  Westminster 
(see  BuBKE,  p.  27),  and  afterwards  to  Newgate,  aud  were 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Savage  was  sentenced  to  death, 
but  Bubseqiteutly  pardoned.  What  became  of  the  {letulant 
Mr.  Merchant,  who  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  odj,  ia 

Savage  waa  familiar  with  all  the  disreputable  taverns  of 
his  day,  and  was  to  be  seen,  too,  in  some  of  the  more  re- 
fined resorts.  One  of  his  experiences  with  Steele  is  thus 
described  :  — 

Almost  adjoining  and  to  the  east  of  Apsley  House,  formerly 
stood  a  noted  inn,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  .  .  .  The  space   be- 
tween  the   Pillars  of   Hercules   and   Hamilton  Place 
[Hyde  Park  Comer]  was  foniierlj  occiipieil  by  a  row  Lumion, 
ot  mean  housea,   one   of  which  was   a  public   house  ^'^.^juy, 
called  the  Triumphant  Chariot.    This  was  in  all  prob- 
ability  the   'petty  tavern'   to   which    the  unfortunate   Richanl 
Savage  was  conducted  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  on  the  occasion  ot 
their  being  closeted  together  for  a  whole  daj  composing  a  hurrieil 
pamphlet   which  they  had  tn  sell   for  two  guineas   before   they 
could  pay  for  their  dinner. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 

1771-1832. 

OCOTT,  on  one  of  his  earliest  visits  to  London,  in  1803, 
^  wrote  to  Ballaiityoe  from  '  15  Piccadilly,  West,'  the 
house  of  Charles  Diimergue,  surgeon  dentist  to  the  Royal 
Family. 


SIR   WALTEK   SCOTT, 


Lnckhut'a         I  should  not  omit  to  saj  that  Scott  was  attended  oa 
ijfaof  Scott  ttiia  t^,^p  |,j.  ^  ^g  dyj  terrier  named  Camp, 

Piccadilly  has  beeu  reo umbered.  The  Itumergnes  lived 
in  the  house  afterwards  So,  96  Piecadillj,  comer  of  White- 
horae  Street,  which  was  unchanged  in  I6S5 ;"  and  this  was 
Scott's  usual  abiding-place  in  town  until  his  daughter  Mre. 
Lockhart  had  a  house  of  her  own  at  No.  24  Sussex  Places  ■ 
fronting  Event's  Park,  between  Hanover  Gate  and  ClareniwH 
Gate,  to  which  to  invite  him.  ^ 

Diuing   the   Rojonrn  [in   London]  of   1809   the   homage   paid- 
Scott  would  have  turned  the  head  of  any  less  gifted  man  of  emi- 
nence.    It  neither  altered  his  opinions  nor  produced 

Lockhnrt's       ,_  ,,..        .  ,  ^.  _ 

Bentt  foi.  i.  the  affectation  of  despising  it ;  on  the  contiaiy,  ne  Ta-J 
chsp,  nt      ^ij,g^  i^  cultivated  it,  and  repaid  it  ii 
'  All  this  ia  very  flattering,'  he  wouM  soy,   '  and  very  civilaj 
and  if  people  are  amuaed  with   hearing  me  tell  a  parcel  oi  d 
stories,  or  recite  a  pack  of  ballads  to  lovely  young  girls  and  g 
ing  matrons,  they  are  easily  pleased,   and  a  man  would  be  i 
ilUnatnred  who  would  not  give  pleasure  so  cheaply  conferred.' 

In  1826  Scott  was  lodging  at  No.  25  Pall  Mall,  when  b 
wrote  in  bis  Diary  :  — 

Oct.  17.  —  Here  I  am  in  this  capital  once  more,  alter  an  April 
mcctiti"  with  my  daughter  and  Lockhart.     Too  mneli 

a^tt^"^!.'     S"^^  '"   •""■  *^t   meeting  to   be  joyful,   too   mach 

"-g^P-  pleasure  to  be  distressing  ;  a  giddy  sensation  betweft 
the  painful  and  the  pleasurable.  .  .  .  Oct  23.  - 

Sogers  and  Moore  breakfaated  here,  and  we  were  ve^  mcK 

fellows. 

This  house,  on  the  north  aide  of  Pall  Mall,  between  Jolu 
Street  and  Waterloo  Place,  has  been  rebuilt. 

Scott,  in  his  occasional  visits  to  London,  was  to  be  fouiu 
in  all  the  best  houses  and  in  the  most  enjoyable  Booiety. 
He  breakfasted  with  Rogers  in  St.  James's  Place  {see 
RoGBBS,  p.  358),  frequented  the  shop  of  Mr.  Murray,  ^o.  60 
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A,  Albemarle  Street,  where  he  first  met  Byron,  in  1815  (see 
Btrom,  p.  34),  and  was  welcome  at  the  clubs. 

During  the  later  years  of  hia  life  he  stopped  at  the 
Waterloo  Hotel,  Nos.  85  and  86  Jermyn  Street ;  at  Long's, 
No.  10  New  Bond  Street,  where  ho  had  his  last  meeting 
with  Byron  (see  Bvron,  p- 34),  both  unchanged  in  1885  ['■ 
and  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  No.  76  Jeroijn  Street,  on  the 
south  side  between  Bury  and  Duke  Streets,  since  a  Turkish 
Bath  Establishment,  from  whenua  in  1832  he  was  taken  to 
Abbotsford  to  die. 

When  I  saw  Sir  Walter  [Dr.  Ferguson  writes],  he  was  lying  in 
the  aecond-floor  back  roem  of  the  St.  James  Hotel  in  Jermyn 
Street,  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  which,  however,  he 
could  be  roused  for  a  moment  by  being  addressed.  .  ,  .  scott.  idl 
I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more  magnificent  than  ^^'''' 
the  symmetrj'  of  his  colossal  bust,  as  he  lay  on  the 
pillow  with  his  cheat  and  neck  exposed.  ,  ,   .  At  length  hin  con- 
slant  yearning  to  return  to  Abbotsford  indaced  his  physicians  to 
consent  to  his  removal  ;  and  the  moment  this  was  notified  to  him 
it  seemed  to  infuse  new  rigor  into  hia  frame. 

The  St.  James  Hotel,  No,  76  [Jermyn  Street],  on  the  south 
side,  was  the  la'^t  Lcmdon  lodging  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Here  he 
lay  for  a  perioil   of  three   weeks  after  hia  return  from 
the  Continent,  either  in  absolute  stupor  or  in  a  wak-  hnm'a  Hand- 
ing dream.     The   room  he  occupied  was  the  second-  Loiidnn ; 
floor  back  room  ;  and  the  author  of  this  collection  of  bJJ^" 
London  memoranda  delights  in  remembering  the  uni- 
veraal  feeling  of  sympathy  exhibited  by  all  (and  there  were  many) 
who  stood  to  see  the  great  novelist  and  poet  carried  from  the 
hotel  to  his  carriage  on  the  afternoon  oE  the  7th  of  July,  1832. 
Many  were  eager  to  see  so  great  a  man  ;  but  all  mere  curiosity 
seemed  to  cease  when  they  saw  the  vacant  eye  and  prostrate 
figure   of  the  Ulustrioua  poet,     Then>  was  not  a  covered  head, 
and   the   writer   believes  —  from  what  he  could   see  — hardly  a 
dry  eye,  on 


WILLIAM  SUAKSPERE. 


THOMAS  SHADWELL 


Circa  1610-1692. 


IE  more  is  known  of  the  London  life  of  William  Uie 
■*— '    Tliird's  Poet  Laureate  than  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  lived  at  one  time  in  Salisburj^  Court, 
now  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street  {see  Richahdson,  p.  25S)  ~ 
and  in  Church  Lane,  afterwards    Church   Street,    Chelsi 
where   he  died.     He    was   buried    iu    St.    Luke's  Churc 
Chelsea ;  but  no  tablet  records  the  fact,  and  his  grave  i 
unknown. 


Mr.  Shadwell  died  the   I9th  Decembei 
Obbert        second  year  of  his  age,  -"  ""■  "■ 


L  the  1 


informed  by  the  ii 
Bcription  upon  his  monument  at  Westminster  Abbe 

roL  iiL;  '  although  there  may  be  aonie  mistake  in  that  date,  £ 
it  is   said   in   the   titlepage   of   his   funeral    eermol 

preached  by  Dr.  Nicbolaa  Brady,  thai  he  was  interred  in  CheL 

Oil  the  24th  November  of  that  year. 


WILLIAM  SHAKSPEBK 

156+-1616. 

CHAKSPERE  left   Stmt  ford-on- A  von    for   London  aboi^ 
^    1585,    when,    according  to   tradition,  he   became  « 
nected  in  some  way  with  one  of  the  then  existing  theatre 
perhapt  holding  the  horses  of  the  gentlemen  who  patroniB 
the  Bed  Bull,  in  Red  Bull  Yard,  now  Woodbridge  Street,  S 
John's  Street,  Clerkenwell  (see  Davesant,  p.  75).     He  n 
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however,  more  likely  a  player  at  the  Blackfriara  House,  which 
was  built  in  ISTti,  upon  tho  ground  now  called  Play  House 
Yard,  Liidgate  Hill,  and  the  site  of  which,  aitcording  to 
Doran,  'is  occupied  by  Apothecaries'  Hall  [Xo.  84  Water 
Lane,  between  Carter  Laoe  aud  Play  House  Yard]  and  some 
adjacent  buildings.'  The  theatre  was  restored  twenty  years 
later,  when  Shakspere  aud  Burbage  were  interested  in  its 
mauagement,  but  was  destroyed  duriug  the  Commonwealth 
and  never  rebuilt 

That  Shakapere  was  afterwards  a  householder  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Blockfriars  Theatre,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. In  the  Guildhall  Library  is  preserved  the  original 
deed  of  conveyance  of  a  house  bought  by  him  and  described 
as  '  abutting  upon  a  streete  leading  down  to  Puddle  WharfFe 
on  the  east  part  right  against  the  King's  Maiesty's  Ward- 
robe.' This  property  in  his  will  he  bequeathed  and  devised 
unto  hia  daughter  Susannah  Hall,  Major  .lames  Walter,  in 
his  'Shakspere's  Home  aud  Rural  Life'  (page  70),  says: 
'A  house  is  [1874],  or  was  till  lately,  pointed  out  near 
St.  Andrew's  Church  as  having  been  that  which  belonged  to 
Shakapere  ;  but  this  is  only  a  matter  of  popular  tradition,' 

The  Church  of  St.  Andre w-by-the- Wardrobe,  built  by 
Wren  after  the  Great  Fire,  aud,  of  course,  of  later  date 
than  Shakspere's  time,  stood  in  1885  in  the  modem  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  between  St.  Andrew's  Hill  and  Wardrobe 
Terrace. 

Wardrobe  Place,  Church  Entry,  Ireland  Yard,  and  Play 
House  Yard  still  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  part  of 
BlackfriarB  as  it  was  in  Shakspere's  day  ;  but  everything 
else  is  changed.  In  1885,  around  the  wretched  and  forsaken 
burial-place,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  St.  Anne's  Church, 
Carter  Lane,  —  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fii*,  and  never  rebuilt, 
—  was  a  fragment  of  stone  wall,  probably  the  only  stones 
left  Btanding  in  that  parish  which  Shakspere  may  have  seen. 
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Ireland  Yard  is  believed  to  have  been  bo  called  from  the 
William  Ireland  mentioned  in  this  deed  of  Shakspere's 
bouse  as  'being  now  or  later  in  the  tenure  or  occupation 
of  it.' 

Shakspere,  early  in  hia  London  career,  wae  associated  with 
the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bankside,  which  was  built  in  1594, 
and  was  under  the  mana^ment  of  the  same  company  as  the 
Blackfriars,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  and  not  fitr 
from  the  sonthern  end  of  Old  London  Bridge.  It  n'us  used  as 
a  sort  of  suburban  or  summer  theatre  until  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1613.  Maps  and  plnnsof  Old  London  show  it  to 
have  stood  in  the  yard  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  which,  wbb 
approached  by  Globe  Alley,  an  offshoot  of  Maid  Lane,  after- 
wards New  Park  Street,  Its  exact  site  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Brewery  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins,  and  directly  behind  the  houses  which  in  1885  were 
numbered  13,  15,  and  17  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  standii^ 
on  the  east  side  of  that  thoroughfare,  nearly  opposite  Sum- 
ner Street  Globe  Alley,  Deadman's  Place,  and  a  number  of 
other  streets  and  lanes  often  trod  by  Shakspere  have  been 
entirely  demolished  in  the  frequent  exteusioua  of  the  premi- 
ses of  the  great  firm  of  brewers  (see  Joh.nson,  p.  163). 

Enjght,  in  his  '  Loudon,'  says  that  Shakspere  lived  as  lata 
as  1609  in  the  street  since  known  as  Clink  Street,  South- 
wark. In  1885  it  extended  from  St.  Mary  Overj's  Wharf 
to  Bankend  and  the  railway-crossing.  Maloue  believes  his 
Southwark  abiding-place  to  have  been  '  near  the  Bear  Oar^ 
dens  in  the  liberty  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,' just  west 
of  Winchester  Park,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by 
Winchester  Street  and  Winchester  Yard.  The  Bear  Gar- 
dens in  1885  was  a  short  street  running  from  No.  37  Bank- 
side  to  No.  58  Park  Street,  between  the  Southwark  Bridge 
Crossing  and  Emerson  Street.  This  was  on  the  exact  site  of 
the  Bear  Gardens  existing  during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors 
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nud  tbe  Stuarts,  na  is  shown  by  comparison  with  old  maps 
tiiid  plans  of  Soiithwark.  It  is  composed  of  modern  build- 
ings, and  its  character  is  entirely  changed.  It  conf^aiDed  in 
1885  a  White  Bear  Inn. 

As  for  the  baiting  of  bulls  and  bears,  they  Ate  to  this  day 
much  franuented,  namely,  in  Bear  Gardens  on  the  Bankside, 
wherein  be  prepared  suatfolda   for  beholdere  to  stand  , 

upon.  ■  .  .  Now  to  return  to  the  west  bank  there  be  Buney  o( 
two  bear  gardens,  the  old  and  new  places,  wherein  be  Bduioo'of 
kept  bears,  bulls  and  other  beasts  to  be  baited,  as  also  ^^'^ 
mastiffs,  in  several  kenels,  nourished  to  bait  them.    These  bears 
and  other  beasts  aie  then  baited  in  plots  of  ground,  scaffolded 
about  for  the  beholder  to  stand  safe. 

Slender.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so !     Be  there  benra  i'  the 

Anne.    I  think  there  are,  sir ;  1  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slender,  I  love  the  sport  well,  but  I  shall  as  soon  JJe"! 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England.     Yon  are  a&nid  Wiudiur, 
if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  1  ^Jne  i. 

Anne.   Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slender.   That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now. 

Clifford.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  We  '!1  bait  thy  bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains,  ^  Henrv  VI 

If  Ihon  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place.  "«' '. 

Hichmond.    Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Eun  Ijack  and  bite  because  he  was  withheld, 
Who^  being  snffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cried. 

Edmond  Shakspere,  ii  brother  of  the  bard,  and  an  actor 
at  the  Globe,  shared,  perhaps,  bis  Bankside  home.  The 
Parochial  Monthly  Accounts  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwnrk 
(see  Fletcher,  p.  107),  still  preserved,  contain  in  the  proper 
place  the  followiug  entry  ;  '  1G07.  December  Slst;  Edmond 
Shakspere,  a.  player,  buried  in  the  church,  with  a  forenoone 
knell  of  the  great  bell.'  His  grave  is  unknown,  although  a 
SS 
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few  jetirs  ago,  upou  a  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the  choir  of 
the  old  church,  were  ongravea  his  name  and  the  date  of  his 


The  connection  of  WiUiani  Shakspere  with  Soathwark  ia  one 
of  the  moat  uniiueEtionable  fa<:ts  in  his  biography.  His  brother, 
Luftie'B  "*  "*  '""^  Been,  was  buried  in  the  church.  Hia  thea- 
HiaWiryoi  trc  was  the  '  Gloabe  upon  Banekside.'  Close  to  it, 
ToL  L  '  but  rather  more  to  the  westward,  was  the  Rose,  another 
chap,  I.  theatre,  A  little  further  in  the  same  direction  was 
two  '  pitta '  for  bear-baiting  and  hull-baiting  ;  and  the  locality  ia 
Btill  [1883],  or  waa  very  lately,  known  as  the  Bear  Gardens,  and  is 
BO  marked  on  many  maps.  Another  old  name  still  extant  is  that 
of  the  Falcon  Dock,  close  to  which  stood  the  Falcon  Tavern, 
which  ia  said  to  have  been  patronized  by  Shakapere  and  hia  com- 
pany. Paris  Garden  waa  exactly  on  the  apot  now  covered  by  the 
Bouthem  approaches  of  Blnckfriars  Bridge.  If  the  modem  vis- 
itor, therefore,  wishes  to  identify  the  place  where  Shakapere 
played,  he  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  train  from  Charing  Crosa 
to  Cannon  Street,  and  when  he  has  crossed  the  tine  of  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Eailway,  he  is  in  the  claaaieal  region  of 
Bankaide.  Looking  towards  the  river  he  will  sea  St.  Peter's 
Church,  immediately  beyond  which,  a  little  to  the  right,  were  the 
bull  and  bear  pita.  The  train  then  crosses  the  Southwark  Bridge 
Road,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  which,  looking  from  the  railway,  is 
Barclay  and  Perkins'  Brewery.  It  covers  the  site  not  only  of  the 
Olobe,  hut  also  of  the  Rose,  the  Hope,  and  various  other  places  of 
a  similar  kind,  which  existed  here  from  before  Shakspere's  time 
until  all  theatres  were  abolished  by  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1598  one  William  Shakspere  waa  assessed  five  pounds 
on  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopagate  Street, 
which  he  ia  believed  to  have  occupied  himself.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  thia  was  t/ie  Shakspere,  although  he  was 
unquestionably  familiar  with  that  neighborhood,  and  with 
the  adjacent  Crosby  Hall,  the  most  important  house  in  the 
pariah,  which  has  carefully  beeu  restored  and  is  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  fifteeutb 
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century  (see  More,  p.  223).  It  figure  a  i 
'  Richard  III.'  as  Crosby  Place  :  '  At  Crosby  Place,  then, 
shBll  you  find  ua  both.'  In  Shakapere'a  day  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  motlier  of  his  friend  Pembroke,  who,  as  the 
subject  of  all  verse,  is  not  unlikely  to  have  entertained 
there  the  applause,  delight,  the  wouder  of  our  stage,  the 
soul  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived  (see  Sydnby). 

Then  have  you  one  great  houae  called  Crosby  Place,  because  the 
same  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  woolman.  .  .  . 
The  house  he  built  of  atoue  and  timber,  very  large  and  gt„„p, 
beautiful   and   the   highest  at   that   time   in  London  8""eT  ol 
[1466].  .  .  .  Eichntdj  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  Lord   Editioa'of 
Protector,  afterwards   King,  by  the  name  of  Richard 
III,,  was  lodged  in  thb  house.  .  .  .  From  this  Crosby  Place  up  to 
Leaden  Hall  Corner,  and  eo  down  Grass  Street,  amongst  other 
tenements  are  divers  fair  and  large  built  houses  fir  merchants 
and  such  like. 

Crosby  Place,  or  Hall,  the  Church  of  St,  Saviour,  whore 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  naturally,  that  he  was  present  at  the 
burial  of  his  brother;  and  Middle  Temple  Hall,  where 
'  Twelfth  Night'  is  known  to  have  been  produced  in  1601, 
when  Shakspere  waa  probably  an  oti-looker  or  director,  — 
are  the  only  buildings  still  standing  in  London  which  are 
in  any  way — and  even  these  only  by  inference — asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Venerable  Hall  of  the   Middle  Temple,   thou  art  to  our  eyes 
more  stately  and  more  to  be  ndmired  since  we  looked  upon  that 
entry  upon  the  Table   Book  of  John  Manningham  !  p^^^  to 
The  Globe  has  perished,  and  so  has  the  Blackfriars.  £."'8'"'? 
The  works  of  the  poet  who  made  the  names  of  these  Edition  ot 
frail  buildings  immortal  need  no  association  to  rec-      '   '"'^ 
omniend  them,  but  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there  is  one 
locality  remaining  where  a  play  of  Shakspere's  was  listened  to  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  that  play  '  Twelfth  Night.' 
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Feb.  1601,  —  Al  our  feast  we  Lad  a  play  called  'Twelfth  Night, 
or  What  yon  will,'  mnch  lite  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  or 
Templar'i  'Menechmi'  in  Plautus  Lot  most  like  and  necre  to 
D^j  that  in  Ilalian  called  '  Ingaiini.'     A  good  practise  in.  it 

MS,  BriiiBb  to  make  the  steward  Lelieve  hia  lady-widdowe  was  in 
love  with  him  hy  counterfaytiog  a  letter  as  from  his 
lady,  in  genendl  temies  telling  him  what  shee  liked  beet  in 
him  anil  prescribing  his  gestures  inscribing  his  apparaile,  &c. 
and  then  wbeu  he  came  to  practise,  making  him  believe  they 
tooke  hini  to  lie  mad. 

During  hia  London  life  Sbakspere  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  freiiueuter  of  the  Mermaid  Taveru,  which  stood  on 
the  south  Bide  of  Cbeapside,  between  Bread  and  Friday 
Streets,  aud  where  he  is  said  to  have  had  his  conflicts  of  wit 
with  Ben  Jonson  (see  JossoN,  p.  176);  and  tradition  aaso- 
ciates  his  name  with  the  Falcon  Tavern,  taken  down  in 
1808.  Its  site,  until  lately,  was  occupied  by  the  Falcon 
Glass  Works  at  the  end  of  Holland  Street,  Sonthwark,  oppo- 
site the  Falcon  Drawing  Dock  ;  and  its  name  still  lives  in 
Falcon  Docks  aud  Falcon  Wharf.  Noa.  79  and  80  Bankside. 
Another  tavern  certainly  known  to  Shakspere  was  the 
Boar's  Head,  in  Eastcheap,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
the  statue  of  William  IV,  (see  Goldsmith,  p.  125).  It  was 
a  favorite  tavern  of  FalatnfF  and  Prince  Hal.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  (White  Hart  Inn  Yard,  No. 
61  Borough  High  Street  in  1885):  — 

Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  throngh  London 
net  iv.        "  Gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 
in  Southwark  1 

The  only  letter  in  existence  addressed  to  Shakapere  ia 
now  preserved  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  was  directed 
by  Kichard  Quyney  '  To  my  loveing  good  FfrJend  and 
Countrvman,  Mr.  W"  Shackespero,  deliver  these,'  and  was 
written  from  the  Bell  Inn,  Bell  Inn  Yard,  Carter  Lane,  St. 
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Paul's  Churchyai'd,  —  a  hostelry  without  doubt  well  knowu 
to  Sliakapei-e  himself.  A  compnrsitivelj'  modem  Bell  liiii, 
its  direct  deaceudaut,  stood  upon  its  site  iu  1885." 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


CHELLEY  saw  but  littleof  London/'which  was  the  place 
^  neither  of  hia  birth  nor  of  his  death.  He  is  known  to 
have  lived  in  a  hotel  in  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  where  one 
of  his  children  was  Ijorn ;"  to  have  lodged  at  one  time  at  No. 
90  Great  RuasoU  Street  (facing  the  present  Bury  Street,  — 
the  southeast  wing  of  the  British  Museum  was  built  on  the 
site  of  this  house) ;  at  one  time  ou  the  comer  of  Hastiuga 
Street  and  Marbledown  Place,  Biu^on  Crescentj  Enston  Koad ; 
and  at  No.  41  Hans  Place,  Sloane  Street,  in  a  honae  which 
has  been  raised  two  stories  and  renewed.  Later  he  lived  at 
No.  23  Chapel  Street,  South  Audley  Street,  in  a  house  also 
eularged  ;  and  in  1817  he  was  an  inmate  of  Hunt's  Cpttage 
1  (see  Hunt,  p.  148),  when  Keats  was   their 


Leigh    Hunt  waa    editing    the   'Examiner,'    and    in  apite   of 
his   two  yeara'  impriaonmunt  waa  still  liberal  to   the  Bianclianl 
backbone.      For  Shelley  was  with  him,  talking  wild  jjffjlf  ' 
radicalism  at   Hanipstead,  or  diacaasing  the  deetiniea  V""^ 
as  the  two  friends  rode  into  town  en  the  stage.  cbnp.  iil. 

Shelley  waa  married  to  Mary  Wollstouecraft  Godwin, 
December  13,  1816,  in  St.  Mildred's  Church,  Bread  Street, 
corner  of  Cannon  Street ;  and  he  wooed  and  won  hia  bride  in 
Old  St.  Panoras  Churchyaid,  now  St,  Pancras  Gardens,  Old 
St.   Pancras    Road,   Kentish    Town,  then  a  quiet   peaceful 
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e    (see  Godwin,  p.   118) 
■  book  or  her  work.     Of 


spot,  where  by  her  inother'a 
Mary  was  foud  of  sittiug  witl 
t]iia  marriage  Godwiu  wrote  :  — 

The    pieiM!  of  newB,  however,  I  have  to   tell   yoii,  is  that   I 

went  to  church  with  this  same  toll  girl  some  Iittt»l 
Godwin,  lili    time  ago  to  he  married.     Her  huabiLiid  is  the  eldeata 
SlTiim^-^   sou  of  Sir   Timothy   Shelley,  of  Field   Place,  in  the 
c^u!'^  "^  Connly  of  Sosaex,  Baronet  ;  so  that,  ateording  to  the 

vulgar  ideas  of  the  world,  she  is  well  married,  aud 
I  have  great  hopes  the  youii^  man  will  uiake  her  a  good  husband. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE. 


1714-1763. 


CHENSTONE,  at  one  time,  lodged   in  Jermyu  1 
*~-^   and  in  1740  dated  his  letters  from  '  the  bouse  of  i 
Wiotle,  Perfumer,  near  Temple  Bar,'  probably  in  Bute 
Row  (see  Lee,  p.  196). 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ShropshiFe  ;  1 
occaaiomii   resting-place  in  town    being   the  Georg;e    Coffw 
House,  afterwards  uumbered  213  Strand,  uear  Essex  Stre 
upon  the  site  of  which  a  modern  tavern  bearing  the 
name  haa  been  erected  (see  Muepht,  p.  227).     It  \ 
this  inu  that  his  'warmest  welcome'  was  found.     In  one  .c 
his  letters  he  says:^ 

What  do  yon  think  must  be  my  expense,  who  love  to  pry  into 
everything  of  the  kind  i  Why,  truly,  one  shilling.  My  company 
goes  lo  George's  Coffee  House,  where  for  that  small  subBcription 
I  read  all  pamphlets  under  a  tbree-sbilling  dimension. 
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EICHAED  EEINSLEY   SHERIDAN. 


■\X  7HEN  Sheridan  and  Miss  Litiley  fled  to  Londou,  they 
*  *  took  refuge  in  the  houae  of  an  oilman,  at  the  llol- 
bom  end  of  Featheratone  Buildings,  The  proprietor  was 
t!ie  godfather  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  relates  in  the  Essay 
'  My  First  Play,'  how  his  father  and  mother  were  playing 
quadrille  when  Sheridan  arrived  that  evening  '  with  his 
harmonious  charge.'  Featheratone  Buildings,  little  changed 
in  1885,  was  opposite  the  Great  Turnstile, 

Sheridan's  first  duel  with  Mathews,  interrupted  at  Hyde 
Park,  near  the  Hercules'  Pillai-s,  an  inn  just  east  of  the 
present  Apsley  House  (see  Savage,  p.  261),  was  followed  by 
a  second  at  the  Castle  Tavern  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  of  which  no  trace  remains  now. 

Sheridan  was  entered  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple  iu 
1772.  In  1773  he  and  his  wife  were  living  in  Orchard 
Street,  Portman  Square,  where  he  wrote  '  The  Rivals,'  pro- 
duced in  January,  1775,  and  'The  Duenna,'  brought  out 
in  November  of  the  same  year.  Of  his  homo  life  almost 
nothing  is  known ;  and  it  is  only  fi-om  his  own  letters  and 
from  those  addressed  to  him,  that  any  hint  is  found  as  to 
his  divers  places  of  abode  in  London, 

In  1778  his  address  was  Ureat  Queen  Street,  Lmcoln'a 
Inn  Fields;  in  1792,  Lower  Groavenor  Street,  New  Bond 
Street;  in  1793,  No.  10  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair ;"  in  1804, 
Somerset  Place,  Portman  Square;  in  1810,  Queen  Street, 
Mayfair.  He  died  in  181G  at  No.  H  Savile  Row,  Burling- 
ton Gardens,  in  the  houae  mai'ked  by  the  tablet  of  the 
Society  of  Arts ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  for  a  short 
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time  at  No.  17  JSaville  Itow,  where  half  a  century  later  waa 
carefully  kept  a  east  of  his  hand,  with  the  inacriptiou,  — 
'  Good  at  a  Sght,  better  at  a  i>1ay. 
Godlike  in  giving  ;  bat  the  Devil  to  [my.' 

Sheridan's  ghost  is  believed  to  haunt  a  certain  upper 
back  room  in  this  house ;  and  during  its  occupancy  by  the 
Saville  Club,  the  scratching  of  his  pen,  it  is  said,  was  often 
heard  in  the  silence  of  the  early  raomiug  huurs. 

He  was  buried  from  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Peter 
Moore,  in  Great  Geoi^  Street,  Westminster,  'in  the  only 
spot  that  remained  unoccupied  in  Poets'  Comer,' 

In  1815  Sheridan  waa  arrested  for  debt  and  taken  to  a 
'  lock-up  house '  in  Took'a  Court,  Cureitor  Street,  Chancery 
I^ne. 

Fdrraary  7. — Fox  never  wrote  his  speeches,  was  fond  of  pre- 
pariog  them  in  travelling,  as  he  said  a  post-chauie  wa«  the  best 
Brerllle  Me-  pl*'^"  ^  arrange  hia  thoughts  ill.  Sheridan  wrote  and 
moin,  1S38.  prepared  a  great  deal,  and  generally  in  bed,  with  his 
books,  pen,  and  ink  on  the  be<l,  where  he  would  lie  all  day. 

Sheridan's  clubs  were  Brooks's, — still  at  No.  60  St.  James's 
Street  in  1885, — -and  the  Eccentric,  which  met  first  in  a 
tavern  in  Chandos  Street,  Coveut  Garden,  then  at  the  Crown 
in  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  —  taken  down  some  years  ago, 
—  and  later  at  Tom  Reea's,  in  May's  Buildings,  where  it 
flourished  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
May's  Buildings  is  a  short  street  connecting  St.  Martin's 
Lane  with  Bed  ford  bury. 

Immediately  after  the  brilliant  success  of  'The  Rivals,' 
Sheridan  waa  proposed  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  and  elected, 
a  member  of  The  Club  (see  GoLoaMiTB,  p.  123). 

He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  Bedford  Coffee  House,  in  the 
Piniza,  Covent  Garden  (see  Churchill,  p.  51);  the  One  Tun 
Tavern,  in  "  '  -nea's  Market,  Jermyn  Street,  near  the  Hay- 
matket  wnce   taken  down;   and,    according   to 
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I  Moore's  Diary,  he  was  iu  the  habit  of  etoppiug  at  the  Adam 
I  BOil  Eve,  opposite  Hollaod  House,  where  ho  lefl  his  bills 
I  to  be  paid  by  Lord  Holland. 

The   Adam   aud   Eve  has   disappeared ;  but  a.  very  new 
[  structure  in  the  same  liue  of  business,  and  bearing  the  old 
ne,  was  erected  on  its  site,  iu   Kensington    Road,  near 
*  Shaftesbury  House,  and  opposite  At^yll  Koad. 

Sheridaii  occiiaionully  pledged  his  valuables  at  the  shop 

*of  one  Uarriaou,  a  pawnbroker  at  No.  95  Wardour  Street, 

renumbered  143  Wardour  Street,  ou  the  eomer  of  Edward 

Street,  where,  iu  the  same  old  house,  the  business  was  still 

L  carried  on  under  the  same  name  in  1885, 


JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


JAMES  SHIRLEY,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  'was 
bom  in,  or  near,  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Woolehurch, 
where  tho  stocks  market  now  [1690]  is.'  This  church, 
which  stood  ou  the  site  of  the  Mansion  House,  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  and  never  rebuilt.  Shirley  was  educated 
at  tho  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  which  stoofl  on  the  east 
side  of  Suffolk  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street,  but  was  taken 
down  when  the  school  was  removed  to  the  Charter  House 
in  1872. 

He  was  n  member  of  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  where  lie  wrote  the 
earliest  of  hix  dramatic  works.  During  a  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  was  a  school-teacher  somewhere  in  White- 
friars,  and  was  living  in  Fleet  Street  near  the  Inner  Temple 
Gale  at  the  close  of  his  life. 


I 
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Sbirley's  hoOBe  in  Flcvt  StKvt  baving  been  burnt  t«  the  ground 
in  tbe  Great  Fire  of  1(166,  he  was  compelled  to  eeek  refuge  in  the 
J  ,  .  neighboring  village  of  St  Giles-in-tbe- Fields,  whither, 
don,  voL  UL ;  however,  he  retired  only  to  die.  As  has  been  abeady 
mentioned,  the  loss  of  hia  property,  addud,  probably, 
to  the  hotrois  of  the  terrible  conflagration  which  he  had  witnessed, 
gave  such  a  shock  to  his  constitation  that  he  eurvived  the  event 
scarcely  twenty-four  hours. 

Sbirley  and  his  wife,  who  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  were  buried  in  one  grave  in  the  yard  of  the  Chnrch 
of  St,  GUes-in-the-Fielda  {see  Mabvell,  p.  208). 


PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

I5M-1587-S. 

QIDNEY  waa  not  a  nutive  of  London,  although  his  father 
^^  and  grandfather  lived  in  Threadneedle  Street,  wbere^ 
no  doubt,  a  portion  of  his  own  youth  wjis  spent.  He  htis  left 
but  few  traces  of  his  life  in  town,  except  in  court  cirdes. 
He  waa  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  is  naturally  believed  to 
have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  Crosby  Place  in  Bishopagate 
Street  (see  Shakspebe,  p.  2GiJ),  when  it  waa  the  residence  of 
'Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,'  to  whom  his  'Arca:- 
dia '  was  dedicated,  and  by  whom,  after  his  death,  it  waa 
published. 

Sidney  was  buried  in  Old  St.  raid'a  Cathedral  with  no 
little  pomp,  his  body  Laving  previously  lain  in  state  in  the 
Minorics  after  its  arrival  from  the  field  of  Zutphen,  where  bis 
death-wound  was  received.  The  wooden  tnonument  erected 
to  his  memory  was  of  course  destroyed,  with  the  cathedral, 
in  the  G-        "'  -». 
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The  great  Sir  Pbilip  Bidney,  who  was   publicly  buried  at 
I  St   Paul'a   Cathedral  in   1687,  waa  a  hrother  of  the  hioIiuIb's 
Grocers'  Company,  aud  was  attended  by  that  liveiy  ia  S|^^' "' 
M  their  formalities,  who  were  preceded  by  the  Lord  EUsaboUi, 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffi  '  rydinge  in  purple.' 

The  Grocers'  Hall,  damaged  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  after- 
wards restored,  stood  iu  1885,  aa  it  stood  in  Sidney's  day, 
at  the  end  o(  Grocers'  Hall  Court,  opposite  Ko.  11  Poultry. 


JAMES   SMITH. 
1775-1839. 

HORACE  SMITH. 

1779-1849. 

JAMES  and  Horace  Smith  were  bom  at  No.  36  Basiiigball 
Street,  London  Wall,  in  one  of  the  three  or  four  old- 
fashioned  houses  still  left  iu  that  old-fashioned  street  iu 
1885.     It  stood  iu  a  small  court  on  the  east  side. 

James  Smith  lived  for  some  time  at  No.  18  Austin  Friars, 
in  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  also  unaltered  in  1885. 

A  second  Jamest   Smith,  coming  to  the  place  [Auntiii  Friars] 
after  he  had  been  many  yeara  a  resident  there,  pro-  . 

duced  so  much  confusion  to  both  that  the  last  comer  ham's  H^nd- 
waited  on  the  author  and  su^jeated,  ta  prevent  fiitther  u^al  -. 
inconvenience,  that  one  or  other  had  better  leave,  hint-  Jjj^" 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  he  ahotild  like  to  stay.    '  No,' 
said  the  wit,    '  I  am  James  the  First !     You  are  James  the 
Second  ;   you  must  aMicate,' 
26 


J 


SYUSEV  SMITH. 


[1771-1; 


He  spent  the  Icist  years  of  hie  life  at  No,  37  Crave 
Street,  Strand,  afterwards  a  private  hotel,  where  he  die 
He  was  buried  iu  the  neighboriog  Church  of  St.  Martin-id 
the-Fielda. 

For  acme  years  before  his  death  he  [James  Smith]  suffered  I 
good  deal  Irom  gout ;  but  while  hobbling  on  his  crutches,  o: 
J.  wheeled  about  in  his  bath-chair,  he  retained  an  alraoat 

of  Oio  youthful  buoyancy  of  mind,  referring  with  glee  to  the 

Blesniiii;-        merry  meetings  of  former  times,  indulging  in  his  plea>- 
^'i7  liv        unt  modes  of  jest  and  anecdotes,  or  singing  with  his 

nieces  from  morning  to  night.  He  died  on  1 
of  December,  1S39,  in  hij  house  in  Craven  Street,  sa  be 
merry  bachelor,  'with  all  the  calmness  of  a  pbilosopher 
told,  but  of  what  school  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  Peace,  hower 
to  the  ashes  of  James  Smith,  which  are  deposited  in  thi 
St.  Martin's  Church. 

James  Smith  was  a  meaiber  of  the  Atheiiteum  Club  e 
Pall  Mall,  the  Uuiou  Club  at  the  HtmtiiwsHt  corner  of  T 
falgar  Square,  and  the  Garrick,  which,  iti  his  day,  atoc 
at  No.  36  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  but  which  in  '. 
was  removed  to  No.  15  Garrick  Street,  Long  Acre  (ae 
Thackebav). 

Horace  Smith  was  a  member  of  the  London  Stock  I 
change.  Making  a  moderate  fortune  there,  he  retired  I 
Tunliridge  Wella,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried,  in  1849. 


SYDNEY  SMITH. 

1771-1845. 

C  YDNEY  SMITH,  who  was  bora  at  Woodford  ii 
*^  a  few  miles  from  London,  cstabliahed  himself 
at  No.   &  Doughty  Street,   Mecklenburgh  Square,  a  1 
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nnubasged  eighty  years  later  (see  Dioeens,  p.  82),  and  about 
the  same  time  was  appointed  evening  preactier  to  the  Found- 
liug  Hospital,  where  his  salary  was  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  removed  to  No.  IS  Orchard  Street, 
Portnian  Square,  —  a  two-storied  red  briok  house,  still 
standing  in  1885. 

In  this  house  his  means  were   slightly  increased,  yet  he  still 
remained  poor.  ■  .  .  But  the  pleasantest  society  at  his  house  was 
to  be  found  in  the  little  suppers  which  he  established 
once  a  week ;  giving  a  general  iuvitation  to  about  Und'a  Me- 
twenty  or  thirty  persona,  who  used  to  come  as  they  |^y,  Sydnpy 
pleased.  ...  At  these  suppers  there  was  no  attempt  ^^'^' 
at  display,  nothing  to  tempt  the  palate  ;  but  they  were 
most  eagerly  sought  after,  and  were  I  to  begin  enumerating  the 
guests  usually  to  be  found  there,  no  one  would  wonder  that  they 


Here  he  remained  until  he  left  London  for  Yorkshiro  in 
1809. 

In  1831  he  waa  appointed  to  a  prebendul  stall  in  St, 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  writing  to  a  friend  he  aaya  :  — 

I  have  just  taken  possession  of  my  prefenueut.     The  house  is 

ill  Ameu  Coruer,  —  an  awkward  name  on  a.  oard,  and  ^  . 

'  njettsiB  and 

an  awkward  annunciation  to  the  coachman  on  leaving  correaiiond- 

any  fashionable  mansion.     I  find  too  (sweet  discov-  Sydney 
eryl)  that  I  give  a  dinner,  every  Sunday  for  three  Smith,  i63i. 
months  in  the  year,  to  six  clei^uen  and  six  singing-men,  at 

The  residences  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  are 
still  in  Ameu  Court,  Ameu  Corner,  Patemoater  Bow. 

During  Sydney  Smith's  many  visits  to  London  he  stayed 
at  Holland  House  (see  Acdison,  p.  3)  ;  in  Hertford  Street, 
Mayfair ;  at  No.  20  Savilo  Row,  Burlington  Gardens  ;  at 
No.  18  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street  (unchanged 
in   Weymouth  Street,  Portland   Place ;  etc.     Between  the 


TOBIAS   SMOLLETT. 


[1721-171 


years  1834  auil  1839  he  occupied  the  bouse  No.  33  Cbaileri 
Street,  Berkeley  Stjaare,  iieit  to  the  corner  of  Queen  Street, 
when  he  removed  to  No.  56  Green  Street,  Grosvenor  Squs 
(No.  59  in  1885),  ftud  to  this  house  iu  18*5  be  was  brougl 
from  Conabe-Florey  to  die. 

He  was  buried  by  his  own  desire,  as  quietly  as  paBaible,-S 
Eeusal  Green ;  and  his  wife  and  son  lie  there  by  his  aide. 


I  the  grave  of  Syd 
aily  find  it  by  folic 
opposite  the  eutrancs    ' 
be  left  at  that  pointy 
]W  from   the  walk,  a 
With  the  solitary 


I 


Those  who  wish  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
Smith  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can 

ing  the  north  walk  until  they  a 
BsiU'B  '  to  the  Catacomba.  Turning  to 
SjX'^y  they  will  discover,  in  the  fifth 

oS'^iiv"''  ^'^<1  ^°'"^  "^  Portknd  stone. 

exception  of  a  small  painted  window  in  the  church 
Combe-Florey,  tlie  grave  in  Kensal  Green  is  the  only  memorial  to 
Sydney  Smith  which  England  has  to  ahow. 

Smith  was  a  member  of  the  King  of  Clubs,  founded  by 
his  brother,  which  mot  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the 
Strand  (see  Hogers,  p.  258) ;  and  of  The  Club  (see  Gold- 
smith, p.  123,  and  Joh\so\,  p.  16"),  to  whiuh  he  was  electa 
in  1838. 


TOBIAS  SMOLLETT. 

1721-1771. 

C  MOLLETT  came  first  to  London  in  1 739,  and  dee 
^-^  his  jovimoy  hither  iu  '  Roderick  Random,'  a  vavt 
which  is  believed  to  be  iu  a  great  measure  autobiograp] 
ical.  His  first  settled  home  was  in  Downing  Street,  where 
in  174''  practising,  or  seeking  to  practise,  as  a  sur- 

geon, ^e   was   iu    luimble    lodgings    io   Curzoa 
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•Street,  Mayfair;  and  in  1747  he  married  and  took  a  more 
fr^retentioua  house,  where  he  lived  beyoud  his  means,  and 
I  wrote  'Roderick  Random,'  published  by  Osborne  in  Grsj's 
r  Inn  Lane,  iu  1748.  In  1750  he  went  to  Chelsea,  where  he 
I  lived  until  he  left  England  never  to  return. 

s  Chelsea  home,  called  Monmonth  House,  stood  atrthe 
L  end  of  Lawrence  Street,  at  the  junction  of  Upper  Chejne 
V,  —  a  large  double  house,  still  remembered  in  the  pariah, 
taken  down  only  a  few  years  ago.  Hia  life  here  is 
Bribed  by  himself  iu  '  Humphrey  Clinker,"  ia  a  letter  of 
f  Jerry  MuUbrd  :  — 

Dick  Ivy  oarrieil  me  to  dine  with  S [Smnllett],  whom  you 

L^tnd  I  have  long  known  by  hie  writings.     He  lives  in  the  akirts  of 

■  the  town ;  and  every  Sunday  his  house  is  open  to  all  unfortunate 

■  ^brothers  of  the  quill,  whom  he  treats  with  beef,  pudding,  and 
l.'potatoes,  port,  punch,  and  Calvert's  entire  butt-beer.  ...  I  was 

'villy  received  in  a  plain  yet  decent  habitation,  which  opened 
Rtockwards  into  a  very  pleasant  garden,  kept  in  excellent  ordtr ; 
.and  indeed  1  saw  none  of  the  outward  aigua  of  authorship,  either 
in  Iha  house  or  the  landlord,  who  is  one  of  those  few  writers  of 
the  age  that  stand  upon  their  own  foundation,  without  patronage 
and  above  dependence.  If  there  was  nothing  characterietic  in 
the  entertainer,  the  company  made  ample  amends  for  bis  want  of 

I.tingularity.  At  two  o'clock  I  found  myself  one  of  ten  messmates 
'.At  a  table  ;  and  I  question  if  the  whole  kingdom  could  produce 
mch  another  assemblage  of  originals.  .  .  ■  After  dinner  we  ad- 
journed into   the  garden,  where   I   observed  Mr,  S gave  a 

short,  separate  audience  to  every  individual,  in  a  Hmall  remote 
filbert  walk,  from  whence  most  of  them  dropped  off,  one  after 
•nother,  without  further  ceremony  ;  but  they  were  replaced  by 
bher  recmita  of  the  same  class,  who  came  to  make  an  afternoon's 


Monmouth    House   was   the   original    Lawrence    Manor 
I  Bouse.     Its  gardens  have  entirely  disappeared ;  the    play- 
rounda  of  the  new  Boanl  School  covering  their  site. 


I 

J 


THOMAS  SODTHERKE. 


[1600-174 


From  internal  evidences,  and  from  1 
lion,  '  Humphrey  Clinker'  and  '  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves'  wer 
written  in  Chelsea.  '  Peregrine  Pickle '  waa  '  Printed  for  tl 
Author  at  Plato's  Head,  near  Round  Court,  in  the  S 
in  1751,'  and  was  probably  written  in  London. 

Plato's  Head  tvas  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  Strand,  ] 
opposite  Bnckingham  Street.  Round  Court,  which  estendc 
back  to  the  present  King  William  Street,  disappeared  i 
1829,  when  the  Strand  Improvement  Act  was  earned  ii 
effect. 

Smollett  frequented  all  tbe  coffee-houses  of  his  day, — 
Tom's,  WUl's,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  etc.  (see  AoDiSOs)  ;  but  his 
Eivorite  tavern  was  that  to  which  his  fellow-Scotchmen,  in 
their  clannish  way,  were  wont  to  go,  —  the  British  Coffee 
House,  in  Cockspur  Street  (atill  standing  in  1885),  between 
Warwick  Street  and  Spring  Gardena." 

At  Chelsea  be  was  often  to  be  found  at  Don  Saltero's 
Coffee  House,  which  stood  at  No.  IS  Cheync  Walk,  facing 
the  river,  and  was  kept  as  a  public  house  as  late  as  1870.  _ 
It  is  fully  described  by  Steele  in  the  '  Tatler  '  (see  £ 
In  1885  it  was  a  private  dwelling. 


THOMAS   SOUTHERNE. 


ee  Steel^^^H 

m 


COCTHERNE  was  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
*~-'  1678,  but  he  has  lefl  no  traces  of  his  life  in  LondoD 
until  his  later  years. 

In  William  Oldys's  Manuscript  Notes  to  LangbuneiBH 
be  found  tb-  (  description  of  Southeme  :  — 
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I  remember  b""  a.  grave  and  reserved  old  gentleman.  He  lived 
near  Covent  Garden,  and  used  to  frequent  the  evening  prayers 
there  [at  St.  Paul's  Church],  always  neat  and  decently  dressed, 
commonly  in.  black,  with  hU  silver  sword  and  silver  looks ;  but 
latterly  he  seenjed  to  reside  in  Westminster. 

He  [Southeme]  was  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  he  did  not  lounge 
away  hia  days  or  nights  in  coffee-houses  or  taverns,  but  after 
labor  cultivated  friendship  in  home  circles,  where  vir-  , 

tuc  and  modest  mirth  aat  at  the  hearth.  ...  He  kept  auuuIb  or 
the  evpji  tenor  "of  his  way,  owing  no  man  anything  ;  ,oL  i.     * 
never   allowing   hia   nights   to   be   the  marrer  of  hia  "'^l''  "■ 
mornings  ;  and  at  six-and-eighty  carrying  a  bright  eye,  a  steady 
hand,  a  clear  head,  and  a  warm  heart  wherewith  to  calmly  meet 
and  make  surrender  of  all  to  the  Inevitable  AngeL 

Among  the  footuotes  to  an  edition  of  Wood's    'Athenfe 
OionienseB  '  published  in  the  middle  of  the  last  eentiiry,  is  a 
letter  from  Soiitherne  dated  '  Frora  Mr.  Whyte's,  Ojimon 
in  Tothil  Fields,  against  Dartmouth  Street,  1737.' 
Southenie,  the  poet 

'  Tom  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  pi-ologiiea  and  of  plays,' 

lived   for  many   yeare  at   Mr.  Whyte's,  an  oilman's,  in  Tothill 
Street,  against  Dartmouth   Street.     The  house  is  still  [1850]  an 
oilman's  shop.     On  calling  there   in  the   year   1841, 
when   the   bouse   was   undergoing,  as   I  thought,   too  liun's  Hand- 
effectual  and  radical  a  repair,  Mr.  Mncklow,  the  then  London : 
tenant,   informed  ine  that    his   father   hod   the   busi-  gj*^^ 
ness   of  a  man   nameil  Girdler,  and   Giniler  had  the 
business    of  a  man    named    Wliyte.      He    knew    nothing    of 
Southeme,  but  had  seen  and  adiuired  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Isabella 
in  'The  Fatal  Marriage,'     The  house  had  the  date  of  1671   upon 
it ;  and  the  balustraded  balcony  at  the  top  was  addixi  when  the 
repiiirs  were  made. 

Mr.  Cunningham  does  not  give  the  number  of  this  house  ; 
but  tfae  address  of  Mr.  Mucklow  the  oilman,  in  the  London 
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Directory  for  1840,  was  No.  4  Tothill  Street.  Thia  build- 
ing, by  that  strange  fatality  bo  freciuently  observed,  has  been 
taken  down,  while  contemporary  housee  which  Lave  no  lit- 
erary associations  remain.  In  1885,  No.  4,  'over  against 
Dartmouth  Street,'  was  the  modern  Cock  Tavern,  but  in  the 
front  of  it  was  still  preserved  the  old  stone,  bearing  date 
1671. 

Moutheme  died  in  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  and  was 
buried  m  the  Phurch  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  although 
at  the  present  day  the  position  of  his  grave  is  unknown 
(see  BuTLEB,  p  2"))  The  old  Church  of  St.  Paul  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1795. 


EOEEIir  SOUTHEY. 


COUTHEY  was  seut  to  Westminster  School  (see  Church- 
*--'  ILL,  p,  51)  in  March,  1T88  ;  but  nothing  of  interest  is 
recorded  of  hie  esperiouces  there,  except  that  he  loft  in  dis- 
grace in  1792,  Iwcause  of  an  article  ho  had  vmtten  in  n 
school  ruBgaziue,  In  1797  he  entered  Gray's  Inn,  his  ad- 
dress being  '  at  Mr.  Peacock's,  at  20  Prospect  Place,  New- 
ington  Butts,  near  London.'  Prospect  Place  has  since  been 
called  Deacon  Street,  Walworth  Hoad.  The  entire  neigh- 
borhood has  been  renamed,  remirabered,  and  rebuilt.  He 
remained  then,  as  io  later  years,  hut  a  short  time  in  town, 
and  he  was  rarely  to  be  seen  here.  In  November,  1823,  he 
made  a  visit  to  the  Lambs,  at  CoJebrook  Cottage,  Islington 
(see  Laii[i,  p.  131),  and  was  always  a  welcome  gnest  at  the 
the  publisher,  No.  50  A,  Albemarle  Street 
(see  I  .  and  at  Rogers'a  house  in   No.  22  St 
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nes's  Place,  St.   James's  Street.     He   is  also  known  to 
'e   enjoyed   the  society  of  Lamb  and   Coleridge  in  the 

humble  rooms  of  the  Salutation  and  Cat,  No.  17  Newgate 

Street  {see  Coleridqe,  p.  CO). 

Southey'a  opinion  of  London,  and  of  its  effect  upon  liim, 

is  thus  espressed  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  1806  :  — 

London  UisorderB  me  by  over-stimulation.  Company,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  intoxiuates  me.  I  do  uot  often  commit  the  fault  of 
taliing  too  much,  but  very  often  say  what  would  be  better  left 
tmsaid,  nnd  that  too  in  a  manner  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  ,  .  , 
I  And  HO  it  ia  that  the  society  of  any  except  my  friends,  though  it 
be  sweet  in  the  mouth,  is  bitter  iti  the  belly. 


EDMUND   SPENSER 

Circa  1553-1599. 

■\  7ERY  little  can  be  gathered  of  Spenser's  life  in  London, 
*  except  tbe  vague  facta  that  he  was  bom  in  East  Smith- 
field,  near  Tower  Hill ;  that  he  was  educated  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  which  then  stood  in  Suffolk  Lane,  Upper 
Thames  Street  {see  Shirley,  p.  275) ;  that  he  was  often  at 
Eases  House,  formerly  Eseter  House,  on  the  site  of  Devereui 
Court  and  Essex  Street,  Strand  (see  Locke,  p.  197),  and  at 
Leicester  House,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Leicester 
Square,  its  gardens  extending  back  to  Lisle  Street ;  and 
that,  dying  of  a  hroken  heart  in  King  Street,  Westminster 
(see  Pepts,  p.  233),  he  was  buried  near  Chaucer,  in  the 
Poets'  Corner,  reeeicing  a  monumental  stone,  when  dead, 
from  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  neglected  him 
living,  and  to  have  refused  him  the  bread  for  which  he 
naked. 


EDMUND   SPEKSEG. 
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It  was  dialiiictly  in  Spenaer'a  poetical  cburacter  that  he  received 
the  hoDCiM  of  B  funeral  from  Uevereiix,  Earl  of  Eeaex.     His  heuTce 

was  (Ltteiided  by  poets,  and  mournful  elegiee  and  poems, 
WfBBiSmtar  '^"'l"  ^1"^  P^"^  ^^^^  wrote  them,  were  thrown  into  hia 
SS'iV         tomh.     What  a  funeral  was  that  at  which  Beaumont, 

Fletcher,  Jonaon,  and  in  all  probability  Shakspere 
attended !  what  a  grave,  in  which  the  pen  of  Shakspeie  may  be 
mouldering  away  !  la  the  original  inacription,  long  ago  effaced, 
the  vicinitj'  of  Chaucer  la  expressly  stated  as  the  reiison  fur  the 
selection  of  the  spot.  .  .  ■  The  inscription  in  pathos  and  sim- 
plicity is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  '  FueTy  Queen,'  but  cuiioua 
ae  implying  the  unconsciousness  of  any  greater  than  he  at  that 
very  time  to  claim  the  title  then  given  to  bim  of  the  '  Prince  of 
Poets.' 

DrummonU,  of  Huwthorndeti,  in  hia  '  Cooyersations  '  with 
Ben  Jot) son,  quotes  the  latter  as  giving  the  following  account 
of  Spenaer'a  death  :  — 

The  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser's  goods  and  burnt  hia  liaiue 
and  a  little  child  new  lum,  he  and  his  wife  escaped  ;  and  after  he 
died  for  lack  of  bread  iu  King  Street,  and  refused  twenty  pieces 
sent  bim  by  the  Earl  of  Ei^sei:,  adding  he  had  no  time  to  spend 

Drummond,  the  Father  of  Interviewers,  is  not  alwaya 
reliable  iu  his  reports  of  what  his  beloved,  honored,  and 
worthy  friend  said  of  Speuaer  or  of  others ;  and  later  hia- 
toriana  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Spenser'a  laat  days, 
although  miserable  euough,  were  not  so  utterly  wrotiihed  as 
are  here  deacribed.  Ha  certaiiJy  received  immediate  post- 
humous honors  of  DO  common  kind. 
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OTEELE,  according  to  the  baptismal  register  quoted  by 
'^  Henry  R.  Montgomery  in  hia  'Memoir'  (Ldmburgti, 
1865),  was  bom  in  1671,  although  nearly  all  earlier  aketchea 
of  hiaeareer  pliicethe  date  as  1675  or  167C.  He  was  sent  to 
t!ie  Charter  House  in  1684,  three  yeara  before  Addiaon  left 
that  eKtaUiabmeut  for  Oxfurd  ;  and  he  himself  did  not.  enter 
the  university  until  two  years  after  his  distinguished  fnend 
The  fact  of  this  ditfereuce  in  tbeir  sehool  course,  and  the 
atrange  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  lives  of  either  of  them  is 
auy  hint  given  of  their  association  while  iu  the  university, 
would  perhaps  throw  some  doubts  upon  the  truth  of  the 
picture  so  cliarmingly  painted  by  Tbaclteray,  of  their  devo- 
tion to  each  other  while  Charter  House  boya  (see  Addisos', 
p.  1),  particularly  as  Steele,  though  in  a  lower  class,  was 
Addison's  senior  in  age  by  more  than  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  no  good  report  could  be  given  by  his  niastera  aud 
uahets  of  that  thick-set,  squore-faeed,  black-eyed,  soft-hearted 
little  Irish  hoy.    lie  was  very  idle.    He  was  whipped 
deservedly  a  great  number  of  times.  .  .   .  Besides  being  Bngiiaii 
very  kind,  lazy,  and  good-natUTed,  the  boy  went  invari-  iJJ."'^  ao 
ably  into  debt  with  the  tart-woman  ;  tan  out  of  bounds,  y^^" 
and  entered  into  pecuniary  or  iBtlier  promisaory  en- 
gagements with  the  neighboring  lollipop-vendera  and  pie-men, 
exhibited  an  early  fuDdness  for  drinking  mum  aud  sack,  ami 
borrowed  from  all  bis  comrades  who  had  money  to  lend.  .  .  . 
Addison  did  his  best  themes.     Addison  wrote  his  exercises.     He 
nm  on  Addison's  messages,  fagged  for  him,  and  blacked  his  boots  ; 
to  be  in  Joe'a  company  was  Dick's  greatest  pleasure,  and  he  took 
a  sermon  or  a  caning  from  bis  monitor  with  the  most  boundless 
,  acipiiescence,  and  affection. 
2» 
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Steele  is  said  lu  huve  bebuved  to  Addison  iii  society  with  n 
marked   defeteuce,   very  uacomiucm   and   striking   between   atil 

comtttdes,  equul  ilk  age,  and  nearly  bu  in  oil  things  ex- 
A^fn'e  Life  ceptiny  gunius  and  conduct  In  private,  however, 
"uiai^yi'L"'    ^''^re  '^''  ^  little  duubt  that  they  associated  together 

on  terni8  of  great  familiarity  and  confidence,  and  were 
frequent  depositaries  of  the  literary  projects  of  each  other. 

Of  Steele's  life  iu  London  until  the  death,  of  his  first  wife, 
and  his  marriage  to  the  second  in  1707,  not  much  is  knoim. 
To  his  dear  Prue,  however,  he  writes  frum  Smith  Street, 
Westminster,  from  Chelsea,  and  from  many  coffee-houses 
and  tavema,  of  which  more  anon.  Iu  October,  1707,  lie 
took  the  house  which  was  '  the  last  house  but  two  on  the 
left  band  of  Berry  [or  Bury]  Street,  St.  James's,*  or,  as  he 
addresses  her  later,  '  at  the  third  house,  right  baud  turning 
out  of  Germain  [.Termyn]  Street.'  Here  they  lived  while 
in  town  until  1712,  when  they  went  to  Bloomsbury  Sq^uare. 
This  Bury  Street  House,  described  by  Peter  Cunningham 
as  standing  '  over  against  No.  20,'  was  taken  down  in 
1830. 

They  remained  in  Bloomabury  Square,  'in  the  prettiest 
house,  to  receive  the  prettiest  woman,  his  own  sweet  Prue,' 
for  three  years.  In  1715  he  writes  to  her  'atLer  house 
over  against  Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,'  where  threi! 
j'euin  later  Lady  Steele  died.  She  was  buried  in  the  south 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  Poets'  Comer,  It 
was  while  they  were  living  in  Park  Place  probably  —  for  be 
was  then  described  as  Sir  Richard  Steele  —  that  the  execu- 
tion for  rent  gave  Steele  the  chance  of  displaying  his  cool- 
ness under  difEculties  as  told  by  Johnson  in  his  '  Life  uf 

Sir  Richard  Steele  one  day  having  invited  to  his  house  a  great 
number  of  iieraons  of  the  first  (quality,  they  were  Eurprised  at  llie 
unmber  which  surrounded  the  table  ;  and  after  dinner, 
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when  wine  and  mirth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observations  of  a 
rigid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir  Eichard  how  euch  an 
esjiensive  train  of  domeatiua  could  he  consistent  with  his  fortune. 
Sir  Hichard  very  frankly  confessed  that  they  were  lUlowB  of 
wbnni  he  would  willinjjly  he  rid.  And  then,  Lieing  asljed  why  he 
did  not  discharge  them,  declareil  that  they  were  hailiffs,  who  had 
introduced  themaelves  with  an  eiecutiou,  and  whom,  since  he 
could  not  send  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to  em- 
hellish  with  liveries,  that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
stayed. 

Steele  had  numerous  country-houses  which  he  occupied 
for  a.  shorter  or  loiiger  period  during  the  summer  mouths. 
Soon  after  hie  second  marriage  he  bought  for  his  wife  a  pretty 
little  cottage  at  Hampton  Court,  which  he  furnished  hand- 
somely, and  which,  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  Palace  near  by, 
he  called  the  Hovel.  In  1708  he  wrote  to  his  wife  to  join 
him  'at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hardresae,  at  the  Square  at 
Kensington,  till  all  things  be  ready  fur  your  greater  ease  in 
town.'  And  iu  1712  ho  retired  to  Haverstock  Hill,  it  is 
supposed  because  of  financial  trouble.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  many  papers  for  the  '  Spectator '  here ;  and  no 
doubt  Pope  and  his  other  friends  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club 
stopped  for  him  here  to  carry  him  to  the  meetings  of  the 

Fniety  at  the  Upper    Flask,  in  Hampstead  (see  Addison. 
9). 
Still  deoeending  Hnveratoek  Hill,  we  arrive  at  the  site  of  what 
was  called  Steele's  Cottage.     This  cottaf,'e  stood  on  the  right-hand 
Bide  of  the  road  in  a  garden   opposite  to  the   public 
hoane  called  The  Load  of  Hay,  now  [1869]  modem-  S"^'??, 
ixed,  and  having  much  the  air  of  a  gin-palace.     The  b^5|jJ|"^ 
cottage  called  Steele's  Cottage,  after  8u^  Richard  Steele,  ji""*""  ■ 
was  of  late  years  divided  into  two  dwelliaga,  and  had 
the  name  of  Steele's  Cotti^e  painted  on  the  front.  .  .  .  Tlie  long 
tine   of  the  new  street  called  Adehiide  Road  bounded  the  open 
ground  at  the  back,  at  no  great  distance.   .  .  .  The   tenants  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  notice  to  i]uit,  and  that  in  about  another 
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year  it  would  be  swept  away,     This  was  vnrifieil  in  the  sjitiiig  m 
18fi7,  and  Steele's  Cottage  now  exista  only  in  eitgiuyiiig! 

Tlie  Load  of  Haj  in  1885  waa  uumbered  94  HaveretM 
Hill,  b  T  Richard  Steele's  Tafera,'  No.  07  Haveratock  Hifi| 
and  '  'Steele  a  St  idics  '  in  the  eame  thoroughfare,  perpetuat 
hia  na  ne  there 

Faulkner    in   hiB     Chelsea,'  aays :  '  Steele    appears  I 
the  pansh  booka  to  hnve  rented  a  house  by  the  water-Bid 
at  £14  per  anuum       Its  site  ia  not  kuowu.     In 
iater  of  Chelsea  Church  is  recorded  aieo  the  burial  of  o 
'  Mai^ret,  daughter  of  Edward  Seat,    from    Sir   Richardfl 
Steele's,  November  12,   1715.' 

After  Lady  Steele's  death  he  took  a  house  ' 
Buildings,'  Villiere  Street,  Strand;  York  Buildings  bei^ 
a  general  name  for  the  streets  and  houses  erected  on  ttW 
site  of  York  House  (see  Bacon,  p.'  12).  Here  he  seems  ti 
have  remained  until  he  left  Loudon  finally,  in  1726. 
died  aud  was  buried  at  Carmarthen,  Wales,  in  172&. 

Not  one  of  Steele's  contemporaries  was  better  acquaiatfl 
than  he  with  the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  of  his  day. 
Besides  being  a  member  of  the  Kit  Rat  Club,  as  baa  been 
shown,  he  frequented  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  Clare  Market, 
probably  the  tavern  of  that  uamo  at  No.  40  Vere  Street,  a 
the  east  side,  a  few  doors  from  ShcfGcld  Street,  and  ned 
Clare  Market  (it  tumbled  down  from  sheer  old  age  i 
1875  or  1876,  and  a  Board  School  was  built  on  its  ait^^ 
the  King's  Head,  Pall  Mall ;  the  Devil  'I'avem,  at  Temji 
Bar  (see  Jo.ssox,  p.  17o)  ;  the  George,  in  Pall  Mall,  t 
site  of  which  is  now  unknown  ;  Dick's,  No.  8  Fleet  Str 
in  existence  in  1885  (see  CowpEa,  p.  67);  the  Fouata 
No.  103  Strand,  marked  by  Fountain  Court  until  the  b 
mer  of  1884,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Savoy  Build- 
ings (see  JoHNSos,  p.  1 70)  ;  Lloyd's,  at  A\K:hurch  Lane, 
comr  terd  Street,  and   no   longer   standing  ;    the 
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'  St  James's  Coffee  Houao  (see  Addison,  p.  7)  ;  the  Thatched 
HouBe,  St.  Jamea'a  Street  (see  Macauut,  p-.  204) ;'  Button's ; 
aud  Will's,  in  Riisaell  Street,  Covent  Garden  (see  Addibon, 
pp.  6,  7)  ;  the  Trumpet,  in  Shire  Lane  (aee  Addison,  p.  8) ; 
the  Grecian,  in  Devereux  Court,  Essex  Street,  Strand  (see 
Addison,  p.  7) ;  the  llercnlea'  PiUars  and  the  Triumphant 
Chariot,  both  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  (see  Savage,  p.  261)  ; 
'  Don  Saltero's,'  at  ChelseQ  (see  Smollett,  p.  282) ;  aod  the 
White  Horse,  at  Chelaen. 

Being  of  a  very  epure  and  hective  constitutioa  I  am  forced  to 
make  frequent  jonmies  of  a  mile  or  two  for  fraah  Air.  .  .  .  When  I 
came  ifito  the  Coffee  House  I  had  no  Time  to  salute  the 
Company  before  my  Eye  was  takea  by  ten  thousand  tlie  'Tatlcr,' 
Giracratka  round  the  Room,  and  on  the  Ceiling.  When 
my  first  aatoniahment  was  over  cornea  to  me  a  Sage  of  a  thin 
and  meagre  Countenance  ;  which  Aspect  niade  uie  doubt  whether 
Reading  or  Fretting  made  him  bo  pbiiosopbick.  But  I  very  soon 
perceived  him  to  be  of  that  Sect  which  the  Ancieuls  called  Gin- 
quiatsB  ;  ill  our  Language  Tooth-Drawers,  I  immediately  had  a 
Respect  for  the  Man  ;  for  these  practical  Philosnphera  go  upon  a 
very  rational  Hypotliesis,  not  to  cure  but  to  lake  away  the  Part 
affected.  My  Love  of  Mankind  made  me  very  benevolent  to 
Mr.  Salter,  for  such  is  tlie  Name  of  this  Eminent  Barber  and 
Antiquary. 

Steele  at  Button's  figures  in  the  '  Original  Jest  Book '  of 
Joe  Miller,  as  one  of  the  minor  oharacters  in  a  familiar  tale 
localized  many  times  since  Steele's  day  :  — 

Two  gentlemen  disputing  about  religion  in  Button's  Coffee 
House,  said  one  of  them,  '  I  wonder,  sir,  you  should  talk  of  relig- 
ion when  I  '11  hold  you  five  guineas  you  can't  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer.'  '  Done,"  said  the  other  ;  '  and  Sir  Richard  Steele  shall 
hold  the  stakes.'  The  money  being  deposited,  the  gentleman 
began  with  '  I  believe  in  Gnd,'  and  so  went  cleverly  through  the 
Creed.  '  Well,'  stud  the  other,  '  I  own  I  have  lost  I  did  not 
think  he  could  have  done  it' 
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C  TERNE  saw  but  little  of  London,  tlioiigh 
^--'  the  sensation  he  created,  aniJ  the  attention  he  received 
when  he  first  arrived  in  town.  In  1760  he  lodged  in  Pall 
Mall,  and,  according  to  Dr,  Johusoii,  had  engagements  for 
every  day  and  night  three  months  ahead.  His  stay  on  this 
occasion  was  of  little  more  than  the  three  months'  duration, 
hut  he  lived  alone  and  in  lodgings  for  some  time  during 
several  subsequent  seasons. 

In  the  fragment  of  his  life  written  by  himself  he  gives  no 
hint  of  his  movements  or  mode  of  living  here. 

Ho  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1768,  at  No.  41  Old  Bond 
Street,  'over  the  silk-bag  shop.' 

From  the  '  Travels  in  Various  Parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  by  John  Macdocald,  1790,'  D'laraeli,  in  hia  'Litera 
Miscellanies,'  quotes  the  following  story  of  Sterne's  dea 
Macdonald  was  footman  to  a  gentleman  of  quality. 

'  John,"  said  lay  master,  '  go  and   inquire  how  Mr.  Sterne  is 
to-day.'  ...  I  went  to  Mr.  Sterne's  lodgings  ;  the  mistress  opened 
the  door.     I  inquired  how  he  did  ;  she  told  me  to  go  up  to  the 
Burse.     I  went  into  the  room,  and  he  was  just  b  dying, 
ten  minutes,  and  in  live  he  said,  '  Now  it  has  come.'      Heplrf 
bis  hands  as  if  to  stop  a  blow,  and  died  in  a  mimite.  ^ 

The  house  No.  41  Old  Bond  Street,  which  was  alandli^ 
in  1885,  was  older  than  Sterne's  day,  and  if  not  the  actual 
house  in  which  he  died,  it  saw  his  body  carried  to  the  grave. 
Kev,  W.  J.  Loftie,  however,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
anthority  in  such  matters,  says  —  in  his  '  History  of  Lon- 
don '  (1883),  chap.  sxi.  note  —  that  Sterne's  house  stood  on 
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B  Bite  of  the  shop  of  Agnew  the  picture-dealer,  uuaibered, 
1  1885,  39  B,  Old  Bond  Street. 
Sterue  wan  buried  Miircli  22. 

And  thus  duly  iiefjlectbd  by  the  whole  crowd  of  boon  compan- 
ions, the  reniains  of  Yoriok  were  consigned  to  the  '  new  buijing 
ground  near  Tyburn,'  of  the  parish  of  SL  George's, 
Hanover  Sciiiare.  In  that  now  squnlid  and  long-  ^SiJ"'"" 
decayed  graveyard,  within  right  of  the  Marble  Arch,  JJ^^Lh'"'' 
and  oFer  against  the  broad  expanae  of  Hyde  Park,  Hen  or 
is  still  to  be  found  a  toiul«tone  inscril>ed  with  somti  "' 

inferior  lines  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  humorigt,  and  with 
a  statement  inaccurate  by  eight  months  of  the  date  of  hie  death, 
and  a  year  as  to  his  age.  .  .  .  But  wherever  the  grave  really  was, 
the  body  interred  in  it,  according  to  the  strange  story  to  which  I 
have  referred,  is  no  longer  there.  That  story  goes  that  two  days 
after  the  burial,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March,  the  corpse  was 
stolen  by  body-snatcheia  and  by  them  disposed  to  a  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Cambridge ;  that  the  professor  invited  a  few  scien- 
tific friends  to  witntsa  a  demonstration,  and  that  among  them  was 
one  who  had  been  acquainted  with  Sterne,  and  who  fainted  with 
horror  on  recognizing  In  the  already  partially  disaected  '  snbject ' 
the  featurea  of  bis  friend. 

This  burial-ground  of  St.  Geot^ge's,  Hanovet  Square, 
situated  in  Oxford  Street,  between  Albion  and  Stanhope 
Streets,  is  not  ao  wretched  and  deserted  as  Mr.  Traill  de- 
sci-ibea  it.  It  is  green  and  well  cared  for.  Entirely  shut 
out  from  the  streets  by  high  walls  and  houses,  its  very 
existence  unknown  to  the  thousands  who  pass  by  it  daily,  it 
is  as  quiet,  secluded,  and  peaceful  as  a  country  churchyard, 
and  in  refreshing  contrast  with  some  of  the  modem  garish 
'cemeteries  of  the  metropolis.  Sterne's  memorial,  a  high  but 
plain  flat  stone,  stands  next  to  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  of 
the  grounda,  under  a  spreading  flourishing  old  tree,  whose 
lower  branches  and  leaves  almost  touch  it.  The  inscription 
is  worth  preserving,  and  is  here  given  entire  ;  — 
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Alas,  Poor  Yoiick. 
Near  to  this  Place 
Lies  the  bud;  of 

The  Keverend  LaureilCB  Stenie 
Dyed  September  13  17^8 
Aged  53  Teura. 
All  ',  MoIlilurosBii  quieBCant 
If  a  suuiiil  htad,  warai  heart  and  lireast  humane, 
Unsuily'd  wortii,  aud  soul  vrithoiit  a  stfda, 
U  meutal  powers  muld  ever  justlj  uUiiu 
The  well  wou  tribute  of  iraraortiil  fame, 
Stebnb  wbs  the  Uan  who  with  gi^^atitic  stride 
Mow'd  down  liiinriant  follies  fer  and  wide, 
Ytt  what  though  keenest  knowleilge  of  mankind 
Ltiiseal'd  to  him  the  Springs  that  moTp  the  mind. 
What  did  it  hoot  him,  Ridicul'd,  ahus'd 
By  foes  insulted  uod  by  prudes  accaa'iL 
111  his,  raUd  reader  new  thy  future  fate, 
Like  him  despise  what  tVere  a  sin  to  hate. 
This  iDODumentnl  stone  was  erected  to  tbc  memory  of  the  deceased 
by  two  Brother  Masaiis,  for  although  he  did  not  live  to  be  a  niembet 
of  their  Sodciij,  yet  nil  liis  uneomiHmhle  pprformanees  evidently  prove    . 
liim  to  have*  acted  Ly  Rule  and  Sqaart  ;  they  rejoice  in  Uiis  apf 
nity  of  perpetuating  his  high  and  unapproachable  chanctar  to  i 
ages.     W.  &.  S. 
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C  UCKLING  was  bom  at  Whitton,  in  the  parish  of  Twii 
*^  enliam.  He  is  deecrihed  by  Aubrey  as  an  extmortli- 
nary  accomplished  gentleman  who  grew  famous  at  Court  fur 
his  readie  sparkling  witt,  as  being  uncomparably  readie  at 
repartying,  and  as  the  greatest  gallant  of  hia  time.  In 
'  wrding  to  the  snma  antbority,  ho  was  of  middle 
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stiture  and  slight  strength,  brisque  eie,  reddish  fac't  and 
led  nose,  (ill  liver)  his  head  not  very  big,  his  hajre  a,  kind 
of  sand  colour  Cuniiingb»in  says  he  lived  in  St.  Martin's 
Line  111  1G41  He  died,  a  hatclielor,  in  Paris,  andof  poyson, 
Aubrey  believes,  in  16+6,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
liev.  Alfred  Suckling,  iu  his  '  Biograpliy '  of  the  poet,  writ- 
ten iu  1836,  says  that  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
although  it  was  unquestionably  earlier  than  1642. 

Suckling's  favorite  sister  is  known  to  have  lived  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  and  he  was  frequently  in  her  house  there,  which 
contained  the  original  portrait  of  Suckling,  by  Vandyke,  en- 
graved by  Vertue,  and  well  known  to  print-col  lee  tors. 

He  was  a  frequenter  of  the  Bear-at-the- Bridge-Foot,  a 
tavern  which  stood  at  the  Southwark  end  of  Old  London 
Bridge  until  1761,  about  a  hundred  feet  east  of  the  present 
structure  (see  Pepys,  p.  238)  ;  and  Aubrey,  in  whose  pages 
we  get  the  fullest  account  of  him,  shows  him  to  have  been 
'  one  of  the  best  bowlers  of  his  time  in  England.  He  play'd 
at  Cards  rarely  well,  and  did  use  to  practise  by  himself  abed, 
and  there  studjed  the  best  way  of  managing  the  Cards.  I 
remember  his  Sisters  comeing  to  the  Piccadillo,  Bowling 
Green,  crying  for  feare  he  should  lose  all  their  portions.' 

'  Piccadillo  H.dl,  erected  m  the  fields  beyond  the  mewse, 
a  faire  House  and  two  Bon Img Greenes '  was  on  the  comer 
of  Windmill  and  Coventry  Streets.  It  stood  until  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  the  Ai^U  Rooms,  No.  9 
Great  Windmill  Street,  east  side,  were  built  upon  the  site  of 
its  tennis  court 

With  all  his  graces  and  accomplishments.  Suckling  has 
left  nothing  behind  him  but  hia  immortal  description  of  the 
fair  bride  whose 
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1688-1772. 


tiia  first  spiritaul  tuanifestatioiri 
*~^  'at  au  iuu  iii  London'  iu  1743.'  He  had  beeu  here 
before  as  a  student  (1710  to  1713);  and  he  made  other 
and  subsequent  visits  to  town,  lodging  in  later  y^ears  Bt>  j 
No.  26  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  where  he  c 
in  1772.  Hia  house  ia  no  longer  standing.  No, 
Bath  Street,  between  Warner  Street  and  Coldbath  Squt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  yay,  was  a  nisty  little  houBO  | 
1885,  but  probahly  not  more  than  half  a  century  old. 
street  has  not  beeu  renumbered. 

TJpon  this  Sweilenboig  raiaeil  hiniadf  up  in  bed,  and  plai 
liis  hand  upon  hia  breast,  laid  with  eaniestiieas ;  'Ereiythud 

that  I  have  written  is  as  true  aa  you  now  beheld  r 
Historr  Df      1  might  have  eaid  much  more  had  it  been  permitted 
Ss^'ii""'  '"^-    ^f'*'"  death  you  will  we  all,  and  then  we  will 

have  much  to  say  to  each  other  on  this  Buhject.'  He 
told  the  people  of  the  house  what  day  he  should  die ;  and,  m 
Shearsraith's  miiid  reported,  he  was  pleased  with  the  anticipation ; 
his  pleasure  was,  according  to  the  maid's  coniparison,  like  that 
which  she  would  have  felt  if  she  had  been  going  to  have  a  h. 
or  some  merry-iiiaking.  His  faculties  were  clear  to  the  last 
Sunday,  the  29th  March,  1772,  hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  s 
his  landlady  and  her  maid,  who  were  both  at  hia  bedrade,  M 
o'clock  it  was,  and  upon  being  answered,  he  said,  '  It 
thank  yon,  God  bless  joii,'  and  then  in  a  moment  after  hb  g 
gave  up  the  ghoat 

fie  is  buried    in   the  Swedish   Church,  Prince's  Sqoi 
Rfttcliffe  Highway  (siuee  called  St.  George's  Street),  a  n 
tablet  recc  '"       '■he  fact. 
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I  give  one  more  example  uf  robbing  the  grave  of  an  illustrious 
man,  through  the  saperstiCloD  of  moiiy  and  the  cupidity  of  one. 
...  In  1790,  ill  onler  to  determiiie  a  (question  raised 
in  debate,  whetlier  Swedenhoi^  was  nially  dead  and  i,j,.,  shUls-' 
buried,  his  wooden  lioifin  wfl»  opKiied,  and  the  leaden  1"^^"  BuueB, 
one  wna  sawn  acrosa  the  breast.  A  lew  days  after,  a 
party  of  Swedenborgians  viBJted  the  vault.  'Various  relics' 
(aays  White,  '  Life  of  Swedenboig,'  Ski  ed.,  1868,  p.  675)  '  were 
carried  off.  Dr.  Spurgin  told  me  he  poasesBcd  the  cartilage  of 
an  ear.  Exposed  to  the  air,  the  flt^h  quickly  fell  to  dust,  and  a 
skeleton  was  all  that  remained  for  subsetiuent  visitora.  ...  At 
o  funeral  in  1817,  Oranholni,  an  officer  in  the  Swediah  Navy, 
seeing  the  Ud  of  Swedenborg's  coifin  loose,  abstracted  the  skull, 
and  hawked  it  about  oiuongst  London  Swede uborgians,  but  none 
would  buy.  Dr.  WubUn,  pastor  of  the  Swedish  Church,  recovered 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  stolen  skull,  had  a  cast  of  it  taken, 
Biid  placed  it  in  the  colBti  in  1819.' 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


OWIFT,  in  Lib  'Journals  and  Correspondence,'  LaH  given 
*^  but  few  hints  of  his  various  London  iodging-housea, 
and  these  are  generally  indistinct  and  vague.  He  was  at 
one  time  in  King  Street,  between  St.  James's  Street  and 
St.  James's  Square;  he  was  the  guest  of  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine  'at  his  house  in  Leicester  Fields,'  and  he  speaks  of 
lodging  'over  against  the  house  in  Little  Ryder  Street,'  — 
afterwards  Eyder  Street,  —  St.  James's.  Within  a  few 
months,  in  1710,  he  ia  known  to  have  occupied  three 
different  sets  of  chambers. 

SepUmber  20.  —  I  change  my  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall  for  one  in 
Bury  Street  [St.  James's],  where  I  suppose  I  shall  continue  while 
'u  London.  .  .  . 
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I 


Sepiewber  2: 

Bwifl'B 


—  I  lodge  in  Bury  Street,  -where  I  removed  a  weefe 
I  have  the  first  Hoar,  s,  diniug  and  bed  chamber, 
—  plaguy  dear  ;  but  I  Bpend 
nothing  foe  eating,  never  go  to  ii  tavern,  and  very  eel- 
dom  in  a  coach  ;  yet,  aiter  all,  it  will  be  expensive. 

Ifecember  28.  —  I  canie  home  to  ray  new-  lodgings  in  St.  All 
Street  [Haymarket],  where  I  pay  the  Bame  rent  for  an 
two  pair  of  staira  ;  but  I  have  the  use  of  the  parlor  to 
persona  of  quality. 

St.  Albau's  Street  waa  completely  demolished 
struction  of  Waterloo  Place,  It  ia  not  to  be  confbii 
with  the  presuut  St.  Albans  Place,  which  waa  then  Market 
Lane,  and  ran  to  Pall  Moll  as  an  outlet  of  St.  Jamea's 
Market  (see  Baj^tgr,  p.  IS). 

In  1711  Swift  waa  lodging  in  Chelsea,  to  which  TJllag*' 
ho  frequently  walked  from  town. 

I  leave  my  beat  gown  and  periwig  at  Mrs.  Van  Horarigh' 
tken  walk  up  Pall  Mall,  out  at  Buckingham  House  [aftetwi 
Swift's  Let-  Buckingham  Palace],  and  bo  to  Chelsea,  a  little  beyi 
tera,  1711.  j.jjg  i;^yrg])_  J  g^j  out  about  aunset,  and  get  there 
something  less  than,  an  hour.  It  ia  two  good  inilea,  and  ji 
5,748  steps. 

Hia  house  waa  in  '  Church  Lane,  half  a  mile  beyond 
Chelaea  Church.'  Church  Lane,  afterwards  Church  Street, 
runs  from  the  river  to  Fulliam  Road,  near  which  Swifl  must 
have  lived. 

From  Chelsea  he  removed  to  Suffolk  Street,  Haymarkt 
to  be  near  the  Van  Honirighs. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  old  plocea  altered  which  ore  connected 
witk  Interesting  recoil ectiona,  even  if  the  place  or  reeoUeclioQ 
LelRli  Hunf«  ^  none  of  the  pleasanteat.  When  the  houses  in 
Thp  Town,      Suffolk  Street  were  pndled  down,  we  could  not  hel^ 

regretting  that  the  abode  wa«  among  them  in  ' 
poor  Miss  Van  Homrigb  lived,  who  died  for  love  of  Swift. 
resided  there  with  her  mother,  the  widow  of  a  Dutch 
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and  bad  a  fortune.  Swift,  while  in  England  upon  llie  flftuira  of 
this  Irish  Chureh,  waa  introduced  to  them,  and  bemme  so  intimate 
us  to  leave  his  beet-gowo  mid  caasotk  there  for  convenience.  He 
found  the  coffee  also  very  pleueant. 

He  next  moved  to  St.  MihrtiD'a  Street,  Leicester  Fieldct, 
ftnd  a  month  later  to  Panton  Street,  Hajmarket.  In  1712 
he  lodged  for  a  time  'in  the  Gravel  Pita,  Keuaiugtou,'  —  a 
name  given  generally,  in  hia  day  and  later,  to  the  region 
north  and  northwest  of  Kensington,  between  Nottiug  Hill, 
Bayswater.  Kensington  Palaee,  and  Holland  House,  and 
since  called  Campden  Hill. 

In  1725,  when  Swift  returned  to  London  after  a  long 
aljsence,  he  lodged  for  a  time  with  Gay  in  Whitehall. 

Swift,  luilgiag  m™t  probably,  aa  we  know  was  his  hahiC,  in 
later  years  in  some  of  the  snhurhan.  purlitus  of  St.  James's,  had 
already  become  a  notable  figure  in  this  company,  which 
met  at  Will's  Coffee  House,  in  Bow  Street  [see  Addi-  em»?i  Lift 
SON,  p.  7],  or  at  the  St.   James's  Coffee   House  [see  "{i^J"'^' 
Addiboh,  p.  7]i  where  the  Whiga  at  that  time  most 
resorted.  .  .  .  Thoae  wlio  frequented  the  place  had  been  aston- 
ishfid,  day  after  day,  by  the  entry  of  a  clergyman,  unknown  to  any 
there,  who  laid  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  strode  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a  rapid  step,  heeding  no  one  and  absorbed  in  hia  own 
thoughts.    His  strange  manner  earned  him,  unknown  as  he  was 
to  nil,  the  name  of  the  '  mad  parson.' 

He  was  equally  familiar  with  the  Smyrna  at  the  West 
End,  and  with  Pontack's  at  the  City  end  of  the  town ;  and, 
tike  so  many  of  hia  contemporariea,  is  more  easily  traced  to 
his  clubs  and  to  his  taverns  than  to  hia  homes  in  London,  if 
his  various  abiding-places  hero  can  be  termed  homes.  In 
his  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  he  writes  :  — 


Pantoek  told  us  that  although  hia  wins 
it  cheaper  than  others ;  lie  took  but  sevi 
not  these  pretty  rates } 


ran  not  bo  good,  he  sold 
sliillings  a  flask.    Are 
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Paiitock'a  was  in  Alwburch  Lane,  Lombard  Street  (at 
Evelyn,  p.  102).  The  street  is  now  compoaed  of  compara- 
tively modem  buainesa  houaca,  and  no  sign  of  Paiitock'a 
remains.  Tlie  Smyrna  was  in  Pall  Mall,  but  its  position  is 
mikooffn. 

Another  of  Swift's  city  taverns  wafi  Sairaway's,  which  has 
long  since  disappeared.  It  stood  in  Change  Alley,  Comhill ; 
and  its  site  ia  marked  by  a  tablet  recording  this  fact,  on  a 
buildiug  facing  Birchin  Lane.  He  frequented  also  the  Devil 
Taveni,  near  Templff  Bar  (see  JossoN,  p.  175);  the  Fouii- 
taiue,  No.  103  Strand,  which  gave  its  name  to  Fount 
Court,  called  Savoy  Buildings  in  18S5  (see  Johnson,  p,  170), 
Button's,  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden  (see  Acnii 
p.  (j) ;  Ozioda's,  'just  by  St,  James's ; '  The  Globe,  No.  1. 
Fleet  Street;  and  the  George,  iu  Pall  Mull  (see  Si 
p.  290). 

Ho  was  a  member  of  the  October  Club,  which  met  at  the 
Bell  Tavern  in  King  Street,  Westminster ;  the  Scriblerua 
Club,  which  met  at  different  West  End  taverns ;  and  th( 
Brothers'  Club,  which  gathered  generally  at  the  Star 
Garter  iu  Pall  Mall,  opposite  Sehomherg  House  (see  Prh 
p.  247). 

March  20. — I  made  oiir  eociety  changi!  their  house,  and  we 
met  together  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  in  the  Pall  Mall  ;  Lord 
Jdiirnaltn  Arran  was  Preaident,  The  other  dog  was  m  extniva- 
suiiB,  1712.  gant  in  hia  billa  that  for  four  dishes,  first  and  scconil 
coureee,  without  vniie  or  dessert,  he  charged  twenty-one  pounds 
six  Bhillin)^  and  eight  pence  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
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1580-1654. 


H^TpAYLOR  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  Thames  waterman, 
■^  aud  for  a  number  of  years  he  ivaa  employed  iu  some 
capacity  by  the  governors  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
was  called  the  Water  Poet,  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  have 
'  chop'd  verses '  with  Shakspere,  whose  contemporary  he 
was.  He  relates,  in  hia  '  Pennykss  Pilgrimage,'  that  he  set 
out  from  Loudon,  July  14,  1618,  from  'the  Bell  Inn  that's 
Extra  Aldersgate.'  It  was  two  doors  from  the  Barbican, 
but  no  sign  of  it  now  remains.  In  1647  he  left  the  Rose 
Tavern  on  Holborn  Hill,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Isle  of 
w&a  then  staying.  The  Eose  dis- 
it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Fleet 
)  stejta  leading  to  the  Viaduct  on 
Tiugdon  Street. 
He  died  in  Phosnix  Alley,  Long  Acre,  in  1654. 
John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  kept  a  tavern  in  this  alley.  One 
of  hia  last  works  (liis  '  Juumey  into  Wales,'  1652)  he  deacribes  as 
'  performed  by  John  Taylor,  dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  Poet's 
Head,  in  PhiBiiii  Alley,  near  the  middle  of  Long  Acre.'  He 
supplied  Lis  own  portrait  and  inscription  ;  — 

'  Them  'n  many  e,  head  staoda  far  a  sign  ; 
Then,  gontle  reader,  why  not  mine?' 
His  first  sign  waa  a  mourning  crowii  ;  but  this  was  too  marked 
to  he  allowed.     He  came  here  in  1652,  and,  dying  here 
in  1654,  was  buried,  December  5,  in  the  churchyard  of  iiSn^aHuia- 
St.  Martin-in-lhe-FieMs.     His  widow,  it  appears  from  ^jo*?- 
the  rate-books  of  St.  Martin's,  continued  in  the  hoase,  Pt™iii>i 
under  the  name  of  the  Widow  Taylor,  five  yuars  after 
hia  death.     In  1658  '  Wid(ow)  Taylor '  is  scored  out,  and  '  Mons. 
Leru '  written  at  the  side.     The  rate  they  paid  waa  2/2  a  yeai. 


Wight,  where  Charles  II.  ' 
appeared  some  yeare  ago. 
River,  and  its  site  is  at  the 
the  southeast  comer  of  Fai 
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Phcenix  Alley,  since  called  Hanover  Court,  runa  from 
No.  55  Long  Acre  to  Hart  Street.  Wbere  his  tavern  stood 
cannot  exactly  be  determined;  but  tbe  old  house,  numbered 
fi  Hanover  Court  in  1885,  at  the  junction  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Uardou,  and  St.  Marti n-iu -the -Fields, 
which  undoubtedly  dates  back  as  far  as  the  middle  uf  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  probably  familiar  to  Tayli 
hi  a  fncuds. 


WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE   THACKEEAY. 


'TpHACKERAY'S  earliest  experiences  in  London,  11 
■^  those  of  that  kindest  benefactor  society  ever  had,— 
the  Addison  whose  name  be  honored ;  the  kind,  just,  sin- 
cere, impartial  mortiliat  and  writer  he  so  dearly  loved,  — 
were  of  the  Charter  House  School  {see  Apdison,  p.  1), 
He  was  brought  from  Calcutta  when  very  young',  and  is 
represented  by  one  of  his  schoolmates  (George  Venables,  in 
TroUope's  '  Thackeray ')  as  a  pretty,  gentle,  rather  timid 
boy,  with  no  skill  iu  ^ames,  and  not  much  taste  for  them, 
popular  among  the  hoys  he  knew,  but  never  very  happy 
in  his  school  associations  or  daily  life.  He  was  'on  the 
Foundation,'  wore  a  f,'own,  and  lived  iu  the  school.  In  the 
cloisters  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  next  to  that  of  John 
Leech,  His  last  public  appearance  wiis  at  a  Charter  House 
dinner,  oidy  a  few  days  before  he  died.  He  gave  the  time- 
honored  Latin  toast,  asking  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon 
the  Foundation,  and  passed  forever  from  the  old  school  with 
a  prayer  upon  his  lips  for  its  success  and  its  perpetuity. 

When  Thackeray  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1834,  and  for 
some   years    afterwards,    he   occupied,    with    Tom    Tjiylor, 
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;  hciiirB  were  Bpent.     Tiiia  build- 


chambers  at  No.  10  Crc 
where  luauy  of  bis  workiu 
ing  is  no  longer  standing. 

He  also  frcqucutly  stopped  at  the  Bedford,  iu  Covcnt 
Garden  (see  Churcuill,  p.  51).  In  1837  he  took  his 
jonng  wife  to  a  house  iu  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park,  not 
many  yards  from  the  grave  of  Sterne  ;  and  he  lived  there 
and  in  Great  Coram  Street,  near  tbe  Foundling  Hospital, 
until  the  failing  health  of  Mrs.  Thackeray  forced  bim  to 
■■,^vo  up  housekeepiug  altogether. 

For  a  time  he  lived  at  No.  88  St.  James's  Street,  in  the 

railding  afterwards  known  as   Palace  Chambers;  but  from 

tt84T  to  1853  his  borne  was  at  No.    13  (in  1885,  No.   16) 

Bfoung  Street,  Kensington,  where  be  wrote  '  Vanity  Fair,' 

^  Pendenuis,'  '  Esmond,'  and  portions  of  '  The  Newcomes.' 

lade  a  pilgrimage  with  Tliaekeray  (at  lay  request,  of 

i,  the  visit  was  planned)  to  the  various  Imiises  where  his 

loks  had  been  written  ;  and   I  remember,  when  we  pjei^jig 

!  to  Young  Street,  Kensington,  lie  said,  with  Yeatordajs 
oek  gravity,  '  Down  on  yeur  knees,  you  rogue,  for  Authors : 
&ere  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was  penned  ;  and  I  will  go  down  "^  *""'' 
irith  yon,  for  I. have  a  high  opinion  of  that  little  production  my- 
self.' He  was  always  perfectly  honest  in  his  expressions  about 
his  own  writings,  and  it  was  delightful  to  hear  him  praise  them 
when  he  could  depend  upon  his  listoneie.  A  friend  congratulated 
him  once  on  that  touch  in  '  Vanity  Fair '  in  which  Becky  admires 
herhusljaDd  when  he  is  giving  Steyne  the  punishment  which  ruins 
ker  for  life.  'Well,'  he  said,  'when  I  wrote  that  sentence,  I  slapped 
my  fist  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  That  is  a  touch  of  genius." ' 

In  1853  Thackeray  took  the  bouse  No.  36  Onslow  Square, 
South  Kensington,  where  he  wrote  '  The  Virginians,'  etc.,  and 
lived  for  eight  or  nine  years.  Onslow  Square  has  l)een  renum- 
bered. Thackeray's  was  one  of  a  row  of  nniform  three-storied 
brick  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Square  near  Sumner 
_  Place.     Mrs.  Ritchie  in  a  private  note,  daU'd  1884,  says  :  — 
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1  of  hia  daily  life  here  >b  worii 


I 


Our  old  house  was  the  fourth,  counting  the  end  house,  fi 
the  corner  by  the  church  iii  Ouslnw  Stiu^re,  the  church  being  a 
the  left  band,  and  the  avenue  of  old  trees  running  in  front  of  oi 
drawing-room  windows.  I  used  to  look  up  from  the  a 
see  my  father'a  liead  bending  over  hia  work  in  the  study  windonj 
which  was  over  the  drawing-n 

The  following  deBcriptioi 
preserving  ;  — 

To  Onslow  Sq^uaro  I  accordingly  went  on  the  morning  E 
and  found  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  study  ti         " 

of  entering  upon  business  in  that  part  of  the  home,  q 
Hemglrenr     took  me  upstairs  to  hia  bedroom,  where  every  a. 
^a^'iu'        ""^"^  *""^  '*^"  ^^^^  f'"'  ^^^  convenience  of  s 
I  then  learned  that  he  was  busOy  occupied  in  pn 
his  lectures  on  '  The  Four  Ueorges,'  and  that  he  had  need  of  an 
amannensia  to  fill  the  place  of  one  who  was  now  otherwise  acea- 
pied.  .  .  .  Ofttn  be  would  light  a  cigar,  nud  after  pacing  the 
room  for  a  few  moments  would  put  the  unsmoked  r 
the  mantelpiece,  and  resume  hia  work  with  increased  oherafuL 
as  if  he  had  gathered  fresh  inspiration  irom  the  gentle  odoie  q 
the  aubbme  tobacco.     It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  observe  U 
frequency  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray  would  change  his  positif 
and  I  could  not  but  think  that  be  seemed  most  at  his  ease  when  a 
would  suppose  he  was  most  uncomfortable.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thackeitl 
was  in  hia  dressing-gown   and   slippers,  and   received  ub  in  £ 
bedroom,  where,  as  I  have   already   stated,  be  generally  p 
hia  mornings  and   wrote   bis   books.     His   study  being  t 
back-room  behind  the  dining-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  i 
being  exposed  to  the  noises  from  the  street,   he  had  caused  bis 
writing-table  and  appliances  to  be  carried  upstairs  to  the  second 
floor,  where  two  rooms  had  been  thrown  into  one,  the  back  to  b 
used  as  a  sleeping-chamber,  and  the  front,  which  was  coDsideiabt 
larger  than  the  other,  as  a  sitting-room. 

In  1862  Thackeray  moved  to  a  houac  he  had  built  f 
himself  at  No.  3  Palace  Green,  Keuaiugtun, — an  impoaitu 
doll'  TO  of  red  brick,  in  bright  gardens  of  its  c 
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It  is  the  second  house  on  tbe  left  aa  one  enters  the  gate  of 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  from  Kensington  High  Street, 
but  has  been  enlarged  and  changed  siace  his  day.  Here  he 
died  on  Christmas  eve,  1863. 

The  last  words  he  corrected  in  print  were  :  '  And  my  heart 
thiobhed   with   on   exquisite    hlisa.'      God    grant   that   on   that 
Christmas  eve   when  he  kid  Ma  head  back  on  his 
pillow,  and  threw  up  hia  arms  as  he  had  been  wont  to  dI^Sb  in 
do  when  very  weary,  some  coneoiousness  of  duty  done,  S^^J^"* 
and  Christian  hope  throughimt  life  humbly  cherished,  Jacuary,' 
may  have  caused  Lis  own  heart  ao  to  throb  when  he 
passed  away  -to  hia  Redeemer's  rest,  ...  He  waa  found  peace- 
fully lying  as  above  described,  composed,  nndisturbed,  and  to  all 
appearance  asleep  on  the  24th  of  December,  1863.    He  was  only 
in  his  flfCy-third  year  ;  so  young  a  man  that  the  mother  who 
hlessed  him  in  his  hrst  sleep  blessed  him  in  his  lost ! 

Thackeray  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1S63.  Charles  DickcDa,  Mark  Lemon,  Dr. 
Russetl  of  the  '  Times,'  John  Everett  Millais,  John  Leech  (so 
Boon  to  follow  him  and  to  lie  by  his  side),  Anthony  Trollope, 
Robert  Browning,  George  Cruikshank,  Tom  Taylor,  Louis 
Blanc,  Charles  Mathews,  Theodore  Martin,  and  Shirley  Brooks 
were  among  the  old  friends  who  carried  him  to  his  rest. 

Thackeray's  first  lectures  were  prepared  while  he  was 
living  in  Youug  Street,  and  were  delivered  in  the  summer 
of  18S1  at  Willis's  Eooms  (formerly  Almack's),  No.  2fi  King 
Street,  .St.  James's  Street,  to  great  crowds  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  lights  of  the  kingdom. 

Charlotte  Bronty  writes  :  — 

London,  June  2  [[851]. —  I  came  here 
summoned  a  day  Fiooner  than  I  expected,  in  order  t 
be  in  timo  for  Thackeray's  second  lecture,  which  was  teu'u  Lifeuf 
delivered"  on  Thursday  aftenioon.  This,  as  yon  may  Bronte,  vol 
Buppoae,  was  a  genuine  treat  to  me,  and  T  was  glad  not  "■  "'"I'-  '*■ 
It  was  given  in  Willis's  Eooms,  where  the  Almack 
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Biilla  are  held  ;  a  great  painted  and  gilded  ealoon,  with  long 
eoioB  for  benches.  I  Uiil  not  at  all  expect  the  great  lecturer  would 
know  me  or  notice  me  under  these  circiimatances,  with  aiimiriDg 
ducbeaaea  and  countesses  seated  in  rows  before  liiin  ;  but  he  met 
me  as  I  entered,  shook  hauils,  taok  me  to  his  mother,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  before,  and  iutrodiiced  me. 

Thackeray's  uliibs  were  the  Athenreum,  No.  107  Pall 
MaU,  the  Garrick,  and  the  Reform,  No.  104  Pall  Mali 

Thackeray  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  into  tlie 
Reform  Chib,  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand  in  liia  waist- 
Hud'itT'a  *^°'"  pockets,  aa  was  constantly  his  wont,  when  Jerrold, 
Memoira,  a  fellow-member  of  the  club,  was  about  to  enter  the 
°  ^"  building.  'Have  you  heard  the  news!'  inquired 
Thackeray,  as  JeiTold  ascended  the  steps.  '  No,'  replied  tke 
latter.  '  The  Prince  is  dead  ;  poor  dear  Gentlewoman  ! '  A 
delicate  piece  of  patronage  bestowed  by  Jiteralure  upon  majesty 
itself. 

On  the  Tuesday  he  came  to  his  favorite  dub,  the  Garrick,  and 
asked  for  a  sent  at  the  table  of  two  friends,  who  of  course 
J  welcomed   him,  ae  all  welcomed  Thackeray.     It  will 

Brooiu.  not  be  deemed  too  minute  a  record  by  any  of  the 
London  liundreds  who  personally  loved  him,  to  note  where  he 

Jfews,  ISM.  g^,^  f„j  j]|g  igg|.  [jmg  ^^^_  (],gj  ^j^^  There  is  in  The 
diiiing-Tonm  on  the  first  floor  a  nook  near  the  reoding-roora.  The 
principal  picture  hanging  in  that  nook,  and  fronting  you  as  you 
approach  it,  i»  the  celebrated  one  from  the  '  Clandestine  Marriage.' 
OpXKisite  to  this  Thackeray  t«ok  his  seat  and  dined  with  his 
friends.  He  was  aftenrarda  in  the  sinoke-room,  a  place  in  which 
he  delighted.  ...  On  Wednesday  he  was  out  several  times,  uinl 
was  seen  iu  Palace  Gardens  reading  a  book.  Before  the  dawn  iif 
Thursday  he  was  where  there  ia  no  uiglit. 

Dickens  came  rarely  to  the  club  ;  but  Thackeray  was  dearly 
.  fond  of  it,  and  was  always  there.     I  remember  a  speech 

Tales  :  Fifty  of  his  at  an  annaal  dinner,  then  always  held  on  Shak- 
L^nlmLiTr.  Bpere's  birthday,  iu  which  he  said,  'We,  the  happy 
chnji.  ■"  ^ijtiated,  never  speak  of  it  as  the  Garrick  ;  to  us  it  is 
tl  \t  G.,  the  dearest  place  in  the  world,' 
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The  Garrick  Club,  founded  in  1831,  was  situated  until 
1864  at  No.  35  King  Street,  Covent  Givrdea,  ou  the  tioith 
Hide  and  uear  the  pretieut  Carrick  Street.  Thia  was  the  ouly 
Garrick  Club  that  Thackeray  knew.  The  modern  building 
at  No.  15  Garriuk  Street,  Long  Acre,  was  uot  occupied  until 
the  year  after  Thackeray's  deatii. 
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1X7  HEN  Thoraaon  fii-st  came  to  London  in  1726,  he  lived 
in  humble  lodgings  in  the  house  afterwards  num- 
bered 30  Oharing  Cross,  between  Cragg's  Court  and  Great 
Scotland  Yard.  Jesse  and  others  believe  it  to  have  been 
the  identical'  old  round  front  house  still  standing  there  as 
late  as  1885.  Here  on  the  first  floor  he  spent  some  time 
in  comparative  poverty,  and  here  be  is  said  to  have  written 
part  of  his  'Summer.' 

Other  portions  of  '  Summer '  were  wi-itteu  while  he  was 
tutor  in  an  academy  in  Little  Tower  Street,  Eastchcap, 
Tliis  house,  afterwards  No.  12,  baa  been  taken  down;  but 
nest  to  it,  at  No.  11  Little  Tower  Street,  was,  in  1885, 
the  Ship  Tavern,  as  old  as  Thomson's  day,  and  well  known 
to  the  poet. 


■8  better,  Thomson 


Later  in  life,  when  his  circumstances  w 
hved  in  the  West  End  of  Londou. 


J  Thomson  wrote  from  hia  lodgings,  a  millii 
in  Bond  Street,  where'  he  geldoni  rose  early  enough  to  Mn  PU 
see  the  aun  do  more  thun  glisten  on  the  opposite  win-  l^^^^ 
dow8  of  the  street.  '"ly- 
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ThoDiBOD  lodged  for  some  time  at  Koeedale  Houee  iu  Kew 
Foot  Lane,  Kichmoud,  not  far  from  the  Green.  It  has  beeu 
greatly  altered,  and  was  in  1886  a  plain  red  brick  munston 
near  the  street,  with  a  little  bit  of  lawu  iu  front,  "  Koscdale 
House '  was  paiuted  ujjon  its  gateposts.  The  gardens  and 
relics  of  the  poet,  whi;:h  were  for  many  years  carefully  pre- 
served here,  have  gradually  disappeared. 

He  died  iu  this  liotise  iu  1T18;  aud  a  brass  mural  plate 
the  west  eud  of  the  uorth  aisle  of  Richmond  Church 
been  placed  above  the  spot  where  he  lies. 

Thomson  received  subscriptions  for  the  '  Seasons' at  the 
Smyrna  Coffee  House,  Pall  Mall  (see  SwitT,  p.  300),  and  was 
a.  frequent  guest  of  the  Old  Red  Liou  Tavern,  ia  St.  John's 
Eoad,  Islington  (see  GoLDaMiTU,  p.  126). 

Another  favorite  suburban  resort  of  his  was  '  The  Doves,' 
at  Hammersmith,  an  old-fashioned  river-side  public  house, 
still  in  existence  as  late  as  1885,  at  the  lower 'end  of  the 
Upper  Mall,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Suspeusion 
Bridge.  His  name  and  memory  are  still  held  sacred  here  ; 
and  on  the  door  of  the  adjoining  cottage,  which  in  his 
day  was  part  of  the  inn,  is  a  well-worn,  highly  polished 
brass  plate,  upon  which  ia  enjjraved  '  The  Seasons.'  It 
is  believed  that  his  'Winter'  was  conceived  and  written  in 
a  room  in  this  house,  overlooking  the  river,  when  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  ice  and  the  neighboring  coimtrj' 
with  snow,  —  an  assertion  which  Faulliuer,  in  his  'Fiilhai 
■  snvB  ia  well  authenticated. 
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JOHN  HOENE  TOOKE. 

1736-1812. 


TJ  ORNE  TOOKE  was  bom  in  the  house  of  his  father, 
Johu  Home,  a  poulterer,  aud  the  '  Turkey  Merchant ' 
from  whom  the  son  once  claimed  cEcEceut.  Uis  shop  was  in 
Newport  Market,  which  stood  between  Great  Newport,  Graf- 
ton, and  Litchfield  Streets,  Soho,  but  has  now  disappeared. 

Tooke  spent  two  years  at  WestminBter  School  (see 
Chdrchili.,  p.  51)  before  be  weut  to  Eton.  lu  1756  he 
entered  the  Inner  Temple,  and  from  1760  to  1773  he  waa 
curate  of  St.  Lawrence's,  Brentford,  ait  miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer. 

In  1777  be  was  imprisoned  iu  the  Tower  for  his  violent 
and  outspoken  symjiathy  with  the  American  colonists  in 
their  rebellion  against  the  mother-country. 

In  1802  Tooke  retired  to  Wimbledon,  where  ten  years 
later  he  died.  Hia  house  was  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
Wimbledon  Common,  —  a  two-Bt<)ried  brick  cottage,  still 
standing  in  1885,  facing  tlie  Oreen  and  backing  on  the 
Crooked  Billet  and  Hand  in  Baud,  two  old  iuns. 

J  often  dined  witli  Tooke  at  Wimbledon,  and  alwaya  found  him 
most  pleasant  and  most  witty.  There  his  friends  would  drop  in 
upon  him  without  any  invitation.  .  ,  .  Tooke  latterly  pogers's 
used  to  expect  two  or  three  of  hia  most  intimate  friends  ''''''''  '^'^ 
to  dine  with  him  every  Sunday  ;  and  I  once  offended  Lim  a  goO"! 
deal  by  not  joining  his  Sunday  dinner-parties  for  several  weeks. 

Tooke  was  buried  in  the  yard  of  Ealing  Old  Church  (St. 
Mary's)  under  an  altar  tomb. 

A  tomb  had  long  been  prepared  for  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  garden 
at  Wimbledon,  in   which  it  was  hia  firm  porposa  to  have  been 
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^H  biiricJ  ;  but  after   bis   dvuuisu,  Iwiii^   upposed  by  his  dai^htera 

^H  uiid   an   aunt  of    tbeiis,    hia   TemuiDs   were   tranaferred   to   this 
^^B  churchyard,  where  they  were  iuterred  according  to 

^H  Bnntrord,      the  iMea  aiid  curemoTiiea  of  the  Church  of  England, 

^H  ^il'Mi'k"'    otherwise  it  was  bis  desire  that  no  funeral  ceremonies 

^H  *''"P'  U-        should  he  read  over  his  body,  but  six  poor  men  should 

^^  have  a  guinea  each  to  bear  him  to  the  vault  in  his  garden. 


EDMUND   WALLER. 

1605-1687. 


;arden. 


"IX  WALLER  iB  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
'  of  Commons  when  be  was  Bixteen  or  seventeen  years 

of  age,  and  to  have  been  a  resident  of  London  for  tHime  time ; 
but  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  career  here  except  that 
be  mas  married  'to  his  rich  city  heiress'  in  the  Church  of 
St>  Margaret,  M'eatminster,  that  he  lived  at  one  time  iu 
Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on  the  site  of  the  Police  Station 
(see  Fielding,  p.  105),  and  that  between  the  years  1660 
and  1687  he  lived  ou  the  west  side  of  St.  James's  StraeV, 
Piccadilly,  lu  the  latter  year  he  went  to  BeoooDBfield  1^| 
die.  ^ 

He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Berkeley  House,  on  the  site 
of  which  Devonshire  House,  Piccadilly,  between  Berkeley 
and  Stratton  Streets,  was  built :  and  Aubrey  preserves  the 
story  of  a  catastrophe  that  befell  him  at  the  WatfiT  Oatefll 
Somerset  House,  Strand  :  — 

Waller  hiul  but  a  tender,  weak  bodie,  hut   was  alm^ 
temperate.  —  Made   him   damnable   drunk   'it   Somerset 
where   at   the  water  atayres  he  fell   dowu  and  had  a  cruet 
'T  wa»         ■"     ^  use  anch  !i  sweet  awan  so   inbnmanl; 
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The  Somerset  House  of  Waller's  day,  built  by  the  Pro- 
tector,   whose    name    it  bore,  wiia  taken  down   i 
make  way  for  tiio  present  buildings,  which  were 
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TT GRACE  WALPOLE  was  born  on  the  west  side  of 
■^  ■'■  Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly ;  but  he  afterwards  occu- 
pied the  opposite  house,  No.  5  Arlington  Street,  which  is 
marked  by  the  tablet  of  the  Society  of  Arts  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  his  father.  While  in  town  from  1745  to 
1779  he  lived  hero,  and  also  in  his  father's  house  iu  Down- 
ing Street,  —  the  official  residence  of  the  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  ever  since  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  occupancy  of  it 
in  1735. 

The  greater  part  of  Horace  Walpole's  youth,  however, 
was  spent  iu  his  father's  house  at  Chelsea,  afterwards  the 
Infinnary  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  was  "but  little  changed 
in  1885,  except  that  one  story  had  been  added.  The 
drawing-room  was  Ward  No.  7. 

Walpole  is  now  particularly  associated  with  Strawberry 
Ilill,  —  the  house  where  so  many  of  his  days  were  passed, 
and  iipuu  which  so  much  of  his  thought  was  spent  It  still 
stood  ra  1885,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  Twicken- 
ham, ten  miles  from  Arlington  Street  and  Berkeley  Square. 

Strawberry  Hill  .  .  .  .itands  on  a  gentle  elevation  about  three 
hundreii  yards  from,  and  overlooking,  the  Thames  immediately 
above  Twickenham.  .  .  .  When  Walpole  rented  the  houee  it  was 
little  more  than  a  cottage,  and  the  grounds  were  of  narrow  coih- 
B  he  became  its  owner,  he  began  to  enlarge  the 
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house  aud  entend  the  grounda.     The  cottAge  grew  into  a.  villa, 
villa' into  a  luansion.  .  ,  ,  Strawheny  Hill,  when  completed,  was 
a  Qcithic  building,  but  Gutliic  of  no  pEirticular  period, 
Tiiorne'B       class,  ot  Style.      Windows,    tloorwavs,    and   monld' 

Haiid-Book     ^^^  ■:  -  ^ 

ot  thB  iiigs  of  the  tuirteenth  centuiy  stood  side  by  aide  with 

J^ndnii;  "  othew  of  the  fifteenth  and  Bixteenth.  Ewslestaatical 
^^wborty  ^^j^  co-mingled  with  secular  features,  collegiate  with 
baronial  or  militarj.  Nest  to  an  Abbey  Entrance 
was  the  oriel  of  an  Ehzabethan  Manor-honse,  or  the  keep  of  a 
Norman  Castle,  while  battlements  and  machicolation  frowned  over 
the  wide  bay  windows  that  opened  on  to  the  lawni.  .  .  .  Walpole 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year  when  he  took  Strawberry  Hill  ;  and  he 
apent  fifty  aummeia  in  it,  improving  the  house,  adding  to  Lis 
colIectioiM,  and  enjoying  the  lihu»  and  nightingales  in  his  grounds. 
...  As  it  now  stands  [1876],  Strawheny  Hill  is  a  renewal  of 
Walpole's  house,  with  modem  sumptuouaness  superaddiid.  All 
the  old  rooms  are  there,  though  the  uses  of  many  have  been 
changed.  .  .  .  The  grounds  and  gardens  are  as  beautiful  and 
attractive  as  of  old,  the  trees  as  verdant,  the  rosary  as  bright, 
lawn  as  green,  and  in  their  season  Walpole's  '  two  paasiong, 
and  nightingales,'  in  as  full  bloom  and  abundance  . 

From  1779,  for  eighteen  yeara,  Walpole's  town  house  was 
No.  11  Berkeley  Square;  and  here,  in  1797,  he  died. 

I  came  to  town  this  morning  [October,  1779]  to  take  poasesaion 
wiljiole'i     of  Berkeley  Square,  and  «'ns  as  well  pleased  with  my 
]?^"'       new  habitation  as  I  can  be  with  anything  at  present. 
This  mansion  was  on  the  aoutliwest  comer  of  Hill  Street, 
and  was  numbered  42  Berkeley  Square  in  1885. 

Wsljjole  was  a  member  of  Brooks's  Club,  No.  60  SL 
James's  Street,  among  others,  and  of  the  Blue  Stocking 
Club,  which  met  '  at  Mrs.  Montague's,  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Portman  Square.' 

He  frequented  Dodsley's  shop,  at  the  sign  of  the  Tully's 
Head,  No.  51  Pall  UaM    {see  Akensiue,  p.   11); 
Bedford  Coffee  House,  '  under  the  Piazza,  in  Covent  Gi 
(see  Ca  .  51). 
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/~\F  Walton's  youth  and  education  nothing  is  known. 
^-^  Anthony  Wood  fonnd  him  engaged  as  a  'sempster,'  or 
linen-draper,  iu  the  Knyal  Burse,  CornhlU  (on  the  site  of 
the  Royal  Exchange),  where  his  shop  was  seven  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  five  feet  wide.  Later,  be  occupied  half  a  shop 
in  Fleet  Street,  between  Chancery  Lane  and  Temple  Ear. 

Walton  dwelt  on  the  nortli  aide  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  house  two 
doors  west  of  the  end  of  Cliuuceiy  Lane,  and  abutting  on  a  mes- 
suB^re  known  by  the  sign  uf  The  Harrow,  .  .  .  Now  the 
old  timber  bouse  at  the  Southwest  corner  of  Chancery  Hawidni'i 
Lane,  till  within  these  few  years  [1760]  was  known  by  ^^J 
that  sign ;  it  is  therefore  beyond  doubt  that  Walton 
lived  at  the  very  next  door,  and  in  this  House  he  is,  in  the  deed 
above  referred  to,  which  bears  date  1824,  said  t«  have  followed  t.be 
trade  of  a  Linen.  Draper.     It  further  appears  by  that  deed,  that 
the  bouse  was  in  the  juint  occupation  of  laaac  Walton  and  John 
Mason,  hosier,  from  whence  we  niay  conclude  that  halfaehop 
was  aufficient  for  the  business  of  Walton. 

He  subsequently  removed  into  Chancery  Lane. 

Isaac  Walton  lived  in  what  was  then  the  seventh  cuunins- 
bouee  on  the  left  hand  as  you  walk  [in  Cbaucery  Lane]  ^,™^'  I?f""^" 
from  Fleet  Street  to  Ilolborn.     Sir  Hiirria  Nicolas  de-  cmb""  ' 
rived  this  information  from  the  Parish  Books,  Lane. 

This  house  is  believed  to  have  stood  ne\t  to  Crown  Court, 
on  the  Bite  of  the  house  numbered  120  Chancery  Lane  in 
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Finding  it  dangerous  for  honest  men  to  be  there,  he  left  the 
city,  and  lived  some  time  at  Stafford  and  elsewhere, 
AihenE         bnt  moatlj  in  the  families  of  eminent  cleigrmea  of 
oiuBieniei.    England^  jjy  htIioqi  J,,;  mug  much  beloved. 

Walton  lived  in  the  pariah  of  Clerkenwell  afler  his  re- 
tirement from  business ;  and  here,  according  to  the  parish  ' 
registers,  were  baptized,  in  St.  James's  Church,  February 
10,  1G50,  his  son  izuak  Walton,  and  again,  on  September  T, 
1651,  another  son  Izaak  Walton.  Both  of  these  children 
died  in  earlv  infancy.  la  1653,  while  still  living  in  Clerk- 
enwell, '  There  is  published  a  book  of  eighteen  pence  price 
called  tbe  Compleat  Angler  ;  or  contemplative  man's  recrea- 
tions, being  a  diucourae  of  Fiah  and  Fishing,  not  nnworthy  of 
perusal.  Sold  by  Richard  Marriot  iu  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
Yard,  Reet  Street.' 

The  autiquarians  of  Clerkenwell,  unfortunately,  bave  been 
able  to  find  no  trace  of  the  site  of  Walton's  bouse,  either 
from  tradition  or  the  rate-books. 

Walton  bought  his  fish-hooks  at  the  shop  of  one  Charles 
Kerbye,  in  Harp  Alley,  Shoe  L^ue,  a  street  entirely  changed 
since  Walton's  day;  and  he  was  fond  of  fishing  the  Lea  from 
Ware  to  Tottenham. 

The  Swan  Inn  at  Tottenham  High  Cmfa  was  the  place  of 
^fjjjjm^  resort  of  Iiaak  Walton,  the  angler ;  he  used  to  tany 
g^wnsotf^  here  awhile  before  he  went  to  the  river  Lea  w  fi  ~ 
Totunium.  and  again  on  his  return.  In  the  front  of  tfaia  bonsea 
™  '' "  the  year  1643,  there  was  an  harboiu-,  the  hvtoite  w 
ing  place  of  Walton,  of  which  n 
Angler.' 

The  White  Swan  Inn  was  left  intact  in  1889,  oa  then 
west  comer  of  Tottenham  High  Cross,  between  the  Cra 
itself,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tjie  High  Rood,  and  tbe  old 
well.     It  stood  a  little   back    from   the  street,  —  a  white 
stuccoed  '  lie  story  and  an  attic,  with  a  quaint  old 
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gable.  There  was  a  akittle  alley  id  its  rear,  and  a  little  bit 
ot'  bright  garden  at  its  side,  —  all  that  was  left  of  the  gentle 
angler's  sweet  ahady  arbor,  woven  by  Nature  herself,  with 
her  own  fine  fingers,  of  woodbine,  sweet-brier,  jessamiuo, 
and  myrtle.  While  a  drink  like  nectar  waa  still  brewed  in 
the  interesting  old  inn,  no  fishermen  went  there  to  sup  it 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  laaak 
Walton  waa  absolutely  unknown  to  those  who  served  or 
quaffed  it.  The  river  Lea  ia  about  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  doors  of  the  Swan. 

One  of  the  most  intoreating  memorials  of  Walton  left  us 
ia  the  monogram  'I.  W.'  and  the  date  '  1658  '  scratched  by 
Walton  himself  on  the  mural  tablet  to  Isaac  Caaaubon  in  the 
south  transept  of  Westminater  Abbey.  Dean  Stanley  was 
very  fond  of  pointing  this  out  to  his  personal  friends  aa  he 
escorted  them  to  the  Poets'  Corner ;  and  it  is  the  only 
desecration  ever  committed  iu  the  Abbey  that  Le  lieaitily 
forgave. 


N^ 


EDWAEP  WARD. 

1667-1731- 

J  ED  WARD,  the  droll  author  of  the  •  London  Spy,'  ia 
1  by  William  Oldya  to  have  lived  for  a  while  in 
Gray's  Inn,  and  loter  to  have  kept  a  public  house  in  Moor- 
ficlds,  afterwards  iu  Glcrkenwell,  and  lastly  a  punch-house  in 
Fulwood's  Eenta.  His  Clerkeuwell  establishment  he  do- 
scribed  '  as  at  the  Great  Gates  in  lied  Bull  Yard,  between  St. 
John  Street  and  Clerkenwell  Green  ; '  and  he  claimed  that  on 
'That  ancient  venerable  ground. 

Where  Shakspere  in  heroic  buskin  trod, 
A  good  old  fnbric  moy  be  found, 

Celestinl  lii|aor.s  lit  to  charm  a  god,' 
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ISAAC   WA'ITS. 


[1671-lTd 


This  lUludes  to  the  unfuundeJ  tradition  that  Shakspert 
was  a.  playor  iu  the  Ked  Bull  Theatre,  Lu  Red  Bull  Yard, 
which  has  Biuce  beeu  culled  Woudbridge  Street  (see  Dave- 
NANT,  p.  75,  and  yuAEiSPfiBE,  p.  204). 

Fulwood'a  ileuta,  at  Ho.  34  High  Uolboiu,  nearly  opposite 
Chancery  Lane,  contained  iu  1885  a  number  of  very  uld  aud 
dilapidated  buildinge,  doiibtlesB  standing  there  in  Ward's 
tima  Hia  house,  according  to  Oldya,  was  '  withiu  one  door 
of  Gray'a  Inu,'  and  here  '  he  would  entertain  any  company 
that  invited  biin,  with  many  stories  aud  adventures  of  t 
poets  and  authors  he  had  aoquaintanuo  with.' 

He  died  at  this  house,  and  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pauoi 
Churchyard  (see  (JoDwm,  p.  118)  in  the  most  quiet  i 
and  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  Lis  poetic  wi 


'  No  costly  fuaeral  prepare  ; 
'Twixt  Sun  and  Suu  1  only 
A  heatae  anil  oue  black  coath 
My  wife  and  ubUdien  to  my  grare. 


ISAAC  WATTS. 


L 


TSAAC  WATTS  camo  to  London  in  1690  to  enter  t 
-*■  Collie  for  Dissenters  in  Newin^on  Green  (see  Db  P(3 
p.  76).  In  1(J93  he  'was  admitted  to  Mr.  Howe's  Church,' 
which  then  worshipped  at  Girdlers'  Hall,  still  standing  in 
1885,  at  Nob.  38  to  40  Basinghall  Street.  In  1698-39  'he 
preached  as  Dr.  Chauncey's  assistant  in  Ye  Church  in  Mark 
Lane'  (City).  His  connection  with  this  congregation  lasted 
until   his  death,   filly   years   later.     In  June,   1704,  as  ia 
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recoi-ded  in  hia  Diary,  'we  removed  our  meeting  place  to 
i'iuiier'B  Hall  [Old  Broad  Street,  see  BaXTEB,  p.  18],  aad 
began  eipositiou  of  Scripture.'  lu  1708  the  ceugregatiou 
removed  again  to  Duke's  Place,  Bury  Street,  St.  iiaxy  Ase ; 
but  there  is  now  no  trace  left  of  either  of  these  chapels. 

Watts  lived  with  '  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  iu  the  Miuories '  in 
1703,  and  here  probablj  wrote  the  poems  which,  in  his 
Diary,  be  says  were  published  iu  1705.  In  1710  be  're- 
moved from  Mr.  HoUia's  and  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Bowea, 
December  30.'  With  this  year  his  brief  and  unBatiafactory 
Diary  ends ;  and  his  biographers  have  not  cared  to  say  more 
definitely  where  his  homes  in  Loudon  were  situated. 

In  the  year  1713  or  1714  he  became  a  guest  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  Theobalds,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  London.  Subaeqiieutly  he  went  with  the 
Abneys  to  Stoke  Newington;  and  in  1748  died  in  their 
house  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  protracted  visit  of  thirty-five 

Sir  Thomaa  Abnej's  house  at  Stoke  Newington  was  taken 
down  in  1844,  and  its  aite  ia  now  occupied  by  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  in  which  atanda  a  atatuo  of  Watts. 

Dr.  Watts  wan  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields  — 
deep  in  the  earth,  aiuoiig  the  relics  of  many  of  liis  pious  fathers 
and  brethren  whom  he  hod  known  in  the  flesh,  and  with  whom 
he  wished  to  be  found  in  the  reBurrectioii.  ...  In 
order  that   hia   grave   might   read   a  lectnre  of  that  juiliier's  Life 
moderation  which    his  life  had   eiemplified   and  hia  °^'','SjiL 
pen  advocated,  he  desired  that  hin  funerat  fhould  be 
attended  by  two  Independent  miniatera,  two  Presbyterian  and  two 
.Bitptiat. 

An  altar  tomb  covers  his  grave,  in  the  northeastern  comer 
rf  the  ground,  not  far  from  the  City  Eoad  entrance. 
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1703-1791. 


TX  7ESLEY  was  sent  at  au  early  age  to  the  Charter  Honn  I 

'  *  School  (aeo  Addisok,  p.  1),  from  which  he  went 
to  Osford  iu  1720.  In  after  life  ho  frequently  asserted 
that  much  of  hie  good  health  was  due  to  the  command  of 
hiB  father  that  he  should  ruu  around  the  Charter  House 
playground  three  times  every  morning, — a  task  which  he 
conacientioualy  performed. 

For  Botiie  years  Wesley  was  pnator  of  the  congregation 
which  worshipped  in  Piuuer's  Hall,  Old  Broad  Street  {see 
Baxtbr,  p.  18);  and  he  preached  at  Bromley,  imd  at  the 
Foundry  at  Moorfields,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  thu 
Chapel  Bubaequently  erected  iu  Tabernacle  Row,  Finabury, 
near  City  Road. 

In  1752  Wesley  took  possession  of  the  New  Wells,  a 
place  of  popular  amusement  in  Clerkenwell,  which  he  opened 
as  a  tabernacle,  and  in  which  he  preached.  It  stood  on 
Lower  Kosoraan  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  houses  afterwards 
numbered  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  according  to  Pink  in  his  '  History 
of  Clerkenwell ; '  and  it  was  taken  down  shortly  after  the 
expiration  of  Wesley's  lease.  Wesley  preached  Whitcfield'K 
funeral  sermon  (1770)  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chaiiel, 
in  1885  numbered  7i>  Tottenham  Court  Road;"attdiu 
1777  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Chapel,  No.  48 
City  Road,  opposite  the  Cemetery  of  Bunhill  Fields,  where, 
as  Southoy  shows,  great  multitudes  assembled  to  hear  and 
see  him,  and  assist  at  the  ceremony. 

Opposite  the  Eaateni  Gate  nf  the  Artillery  Oroiuid  in  the  C 
Road  ie  a  handsome  Chapel,  buitt  by  the  Into  Rev.  John  W«^ 
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for  the   Methodists  of  tlie  Arminian  perEuasion.     It  is  a  plain 

stracture  of  brick,  the  interior  very  neat ;  there  is  also  a  spacious 

Court  behind  the  building,  plante4  with  some  trees, 

nnd  uniform  hoaaea  on  each  side,  the  first  of  which  on  i^donand 

the  right  hand,  entering  from  the  City  Road,  was  "I'^'JlP*' 

occupied   liy   Mr.  John    Wesley  when   in   town,  and 

that  also  in  whicli  he  died. 

'Wesley's  House,'  so  marked,  is  in  frout  of  this  chapel, 
and  in  1885  was  numbered  47  City  Road. 

During  hia  last  illneas  Wesley  said  :  '  Ijet  Tne  be  buried  in 
nothing  but  what  ia  woollen  ;  and  let  ray  corpse  be  carried  in  my 
coffin  into  the  chapel,'  ITiis  was  done  according  to  _  .  , 
the  will,  by  sii  poor  men,  each  of  whom  hod  20/;  UfeofWes- 
'  for  I  particuhirly  desire,'  said  he,  '  that  there  may  be 
no  hearse,  no  coach,  no  escutcheon,  no  pomp,  except  the  tears  of 
them  that  love  niB,  and  are  following  me  to  Abrahani's  bosom.' 
On  the  day  preceding  the  interment,  Wesley's  body  lay  in  the 
chuipel  in  a  kind  of  state  becoming  the  person,  dressed  in  his 
clerical  habit,  with  gown,  cassock,  and  band,  the  old  clerical  cap 
on  bis  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the 
other.  .  .  .  The  crovfds  who  flocked  to  see  him  werd  so  great  that 
it  was  thought  prudent,  for  fear  of  accident,  to  accelerate  the 
funeral,  and  perform  it  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning. 
The  intelligence,  however,  could  not  be  kept  entirely  secret,  and 
several  hundred  persons  attended  at  that  unusual  hour. 

As  I  was  walking  home  one  day  from  my  father's  bank,  I 
observed  a  great  crowd  of  people  streaming  into  a  chapel  in  the 
City  Road.  I  followed  them,  and  saw  laid  out  upon  Rugeta's 
a  table  the  dead  body  of  a  clergyman  in  full  canoni-  T''''*  T"""- 
cals.  It  was  the  corpse  of  John  Wesley ;  and  the  crowd  moved 
slowly  and  silently  round  the  table  to  take  a  last  look  at  that 
most  venerable  man. 

Wesley  lies  in  the  little  burial-ground  behind  the  City 
Koad  Chapel,  under  a,  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  members  of  the  society  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 


JOHN   WOLCOT. 


CEOECE  WITHER. 


T  S7TTHER,  whose  famoua  shepherd  refused  to 

*  '      despair  and  die   liecause  a  certaiu   fair  wo 

not  fair  to  him,  was  a  stiiifeut  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  aod  wrote 
his  best-known  poem  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison.  Later  he 
was  confined  —  always  for  political  reasons  —  in  Newgate 
and  in  the  Tower.  This  was  not  the  Marshalsea  Prison 
of  Dickens's  youth.  Tt  stood  ou  the  east  side  of  the  Borough 
High  Street,  opposite  Union  Street  and  nest  to  the  Nag's 
Head,  the  modern  Newcomen  Street  passing  over  its  site. 
The  Marshalsea  Debtors'  Prison  was  nearer  St.  George's 
Church  (aeo  Drc'KENs,  p.  80). 

Wither  died,  it  was  said,  in  tiia  Savoy,  and,  according'] 
"Wcwd'e  '  Atheuee  Oxonieuses,'  was  buried  '  between  the  t 
door  aod  south  end'  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maiy-le-Savj 
known  now  as  the  Savoy  Chapel,  Savoy  Street,  Stra 
(see  Cdaucer,  p,  46).  This  church  dates  back  to  the  v 
beginniug  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  has  no  memorial^ 
Wither, 
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'  pETER  PINDAR'S'  first  permanent  home  in   London 

-^      was  at  No.  1  Chapel    Street,  next  to  the  comer  of 

Great  Portland  Street,   Portland    Place,    where    he   lodged 

about  the  year  1782.     The  Portland  Hotel  baa  since  been 
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erected  on  the  site  of  this  housi^.  Later  ho  occupied  a 
garret  room  in  No.  13  Tavistock  Kow,  overlookiog  Covent 
Garden  and  near  Southampton  Street ;  aud  in  1807  he  wna 
lodging  in  Camdeu  Town,  theu  a  aiiburbaii  village,  while 
he  figured,  not  very  creditably,  in  the  law  courts.  He  died 
twelve  years  later,  near  the  nursery  gardens  which  have 
since  become  Eiiston  Square. 

He  always  sat  in  a  room  facing  the  south.     Behind  the  cioor 
stood  a   square   piano-forte,  on    which   there   generally   lay   his 
favorite  Cremona  violin  ;  on  the  left,  a  mahogany  table 
with   writing   raaterialB.     Everything   was  in   perfect  RecoiLe*-' 
order.  .  .  .  Facing  him,  over  the  mantelpiece,  hung  a  ^^  Yam. 
fine  landscape   by   Richard    Wilson.  ...  In  writing, 
except  a  few  linen  hap-hazanl,tbe  Doctor  was  obliged  to  employ  an 
amanuensis  [he  lost  his  eyesight  a  few  years  before  his  death]. 
Of  all   his  acquisitions,  music  to  him  remained  alone  unaltered. 
.  .  .  He  even  compoaed  light  aits  for  amusement. 

Wolcot  was  buried  iti  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  CovCnt 
Garden,  at  his  own  request  that  ho  might  '  lie  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  bnnea  of  old  Hudibraa  Butler.'  Hia  grave  is 
believed  to  be  under  the  floor  of  the  veatry-i-oom  ;  but  there 
is  uo  tablet  to  his  memory  (aee  Bdtlkr,  p.  2Q). 


I 


WILLIAM   WOEDSWOETH. 
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TX  rORDSWORTH  made  frequent  visits  to  London,  and 
*  *  we  read  of  him  here  as  the  guest  of  Rogers,  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Crabb  Robinson,  and  others ;  hut  nowhere  in  his 
Diary,  his  Memoirs,  his  published  letters,  or  in  the  works  of 
his  friends  and  contomporariea,  is  any  hint  given  aa  to  his 
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^H  ubiding- places  in  town."  While  he  was  more  closely  identi- 

^1  fled  with  Yftrrow  or  the  Lake  District  than  with  the 

^1  that  flows  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside,  etill  he  has  left  a 

^1  thrush  in  the  branches  of  the  old  tree  on  the  comer  of  Wood  „ 

^f  Street,  that  will  aiug  there  as  long  as  yellow  primroses  g 

^^  bj  rivers'  brims. 


WILLIAM   WYCHEELEY. 


Circa  1(5-10-1715. 


[16*0-1716. 


LUC   QimUUi 

le  has  left  a 
erof  Wood  — 
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T  X  7YCHEBLEY  waa  entered  aa  a  student  in  the  Middle 
*  '  Temple,  but  soon  turned  from  the  dry  study  of  tlie 
law  to  lighter,  looser,  and  more  Iwloved  pursuits.  His  only 
known  residence  in  London  was  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  '  over  against  the  Cock.'  According  to  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, it  was  on  the  west  aide  of  Bow  Street,  and  'three 
doora  beyond  Radcliffe,'  whose  house  is  known  to  have  been 
on  the  site  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  This  Cock  Tavern 
long  since  disappeared. 

It  waa  here  that  Charles  IT.  called  upon  Wyoherley  while 
he  waa  lying  ill,  —  a  very  unuanal  compliment  of  royalty  to 
a  "commoner  ;  and  the  result  of  the  viait  waa  a  gift  of  £500, 
out  of  the  public  purse,  to  enable  the  dramatist  to  seek  rest 
and  strength  in  France.  Wycherley,  however,  soon  in- 
curred the  diapleaaure  of  Charles  by  his  marriage  to  a  Court 
lady,  the  Countess  of  Drt^heda,  whom  he  viaited  in  Hatton 
Garden,  and  carried,  as  his  wife,  to  Bow  Street.  This 
unequal  match  brought  as  little  happiness  to  either  party 
as  did  that  of  Addison  and  hia  Countess;  and  Wycherley'B 
contemporaries  have  put  on  record  many  entertaining  stories 
of  his  married  life,  his  wife  being  so  jealous  of  him  that  he 
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was  rarely  permitted  to  quit  ber  side.     It  is  said  that  when 
he  yisited  the  Cock  he  was  ordered  to  leave  open  the  win-    . 
dowa  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat,  and  to  show  himself  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  oaacting  lady  over  the  way  might  be 
assured  that  all  his  companious  were  of  his  own  sex. 

Another  and  more  serious  result  of  this  union  was  his 
confinement  for  several  years  in  the  Fleet  Prison  ;  Jiis  dis- 
putes concerning  his  marriage  settlements  with  the  Countess 
resulting  in  his  financial  ruin  and  in  his  committiil  to  a 
debtors'  gaol. 

The  Fleet  Prison,  destroyed  in  the  Gordon  Riots  in  1780, 
but  immediately  rebuilt,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  present 
Fiuringdon  Street  until  184G.  Its  exact  site  may  be  de- 
scribed as  upon  the  block  of  ground  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Farringdon  Street,  on  the  east  by  Ileet  Lane,  on  the  north 
by  Fleet  Lane,  and  on  the  south  hy  Fleet  Lane.  It  was 
approached  from  the  Old  Bailey  by  Fleet  Laue,  an  irregular 
street  shaped  like  the  letter  Y. 

Wycherley  was  married  a  second  time  in  1715,  but  died 
eleven  days  after  the  ceremony.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Tanlta  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden.  All 
traces  of  his  grave  were  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  church 
in  1795  (see  Butlek,  p.  29). 

Favorite  tavems  of  Wyoherley,  besides  the  Cock,  were  the 
Half  Moon  in  Alderagate  Street,  marked  by  Half  Moon  Pas- 
sage, No.  158  Aldersgate  Street  (see  Congreve,  p.  G4),  and 
the  Bear  at  the  Bridge  Foot  (see  Pepts.  p.  238). 
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T^R,  YOUNG  had  almost  no  association  with  Loudon 
^^  except  in  his  marriage  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-at- 
Hill,  in  Love  Lane,  Eastcheap,  May  27,  173L  This  church, 
one  of  Wren's,  was  still  standing  in  1885.  The  death  of  his 
wife  in  1740  led  to  the  writing  of  the  famous  *  Night 
Thoughts,'  which  established  his  reputation  and  is  so 
rarely  read.  He  lived  and  died  in  his  country  parish  in 
Hertfordshire. 


NOTES. 


*  Colonel  F.  Grant,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  ' Atlieuieuni,' 
Aug.  1,  1895,  writes  that  a  directory  of  London  printed  for  Sam,  Lee, 
1677,  is  in  tbe  Bodleian,  and  that  two  other  copies  of  the  Gume  work 

«  The    'Builder'    (LondoQ),   Sept,    19,    1885,  says:    'The   Royal 

Comedj'  Theatre  in  Panton  Street  should,  we  believe,  be  instimced  aa 

marking  the  eituation  of  Addison's  Haymarkot  lodging,  which  Pope 

showed  to   Harte  as  being  tbe  gtirret  where  Addison  wrote   "  The 

^B ,  Campaign." 

^h    ■  The  Chapter  Colfoe   House,  Paternoster  Row,  waa  toiu  down  in 
^^B887,  hut  rebuilt  upon  the  same  site. 

^F  *  The  Bev.  Eobert  Gwynne,  in  a  private  note  dated  Sept.  1,  1885, 
^Hjlnitea  :  'In  revieing  Baedeker's  "  London  "  I  had  a  great  deal  at  tj'oubte 
H-bi  finding  out  that  2i.  not  16,  HoUts  Street  waa  the   birthplace  of 
^P'l^ron.     I  conBOlted  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaflreson,  author  of  "  The  Keal  Lord 
^   Byron  ; "  Mr.  Craee,  the  decorator  in  Wigmore  Street,  whose  father  <»1- 
lected  the  views,  maps,  etc.,  of  London,  now  in  the  British.  Museiim  ; 
Mr.  Fry,   the  present  owner  of  No.  24  Holies  Street,  and  Mr.  John 
Murray,  Jr.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fry  iofomied  mo  that  24  Holies  Street  U  the 
only  hotine  in  the  street  tiiat  Las  heen  rebuilt.     The  tablet  in  accord- 
ance with  tradition  is  in  front  of  this  house.     Peter  Cunningham,  in 
his  "liondon,"  gives  as  his  authority  for  naming  No.  1 S  as  the  birthplace 
a,  paper  in  Mr.  Murray's   poaaosHion.     Mr.  John  Murray,  Jr.,  and  I 
examined  the  )taper,  which  is  a  tradeaman's  bill,  and  we  were  both 
convinced  that  the  document  does  not  bear  out  Mr.  Cunningham's 
statement.' 
»  Long's  Hotel,  No.  16  New  Bond  Street,  waa  taken  down  in  1887, 
'  The  'Baptist,'   London,  June  19,  1385,  says  that  Cowper  spent 
mt  morning  in  town  uhen   he    'breakfasted  with  his  friend  Rosa  in 
Chancery  Lane  in  1792,  nhen  Tetuming  from  Eartham,  the  residence 
of  Hayley,  a  brother  poet.' 
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'  TEiE  Bitrcme  rear  of  llio  Muralials. 
»:ribes  in  tbc  Preface  to  '  Little  Doirit 
bou^e  in  1887. 
K  The  old  house  No.  16  Fetter  Lane  vas  demolished 
»  A  writer  iu  tho  '  British  Qiiarteriy  Review,'  October,  1885,  sayn 
thnt  in  the  company  of  the  kte  Mr.  W.  Smith  Willioms,  lie  frequently 
91W  Leigh  Uunt  iu  his  house  at  Haiumemniith,  and  'admired  the 
taste  which  he  managed  to  comiDuuiL'atu  tu  his  Btnall  loDTna,  and  alao 
the  gntcefal  garmlonsness  and  suavity  uf  the  aid  man  in  his  long  blat 
robe,  and  his  long  white  hair.' 

'"  The  British   Hotel,  Cockspur  Street,   was  torn   down  in  II 
Stanford,  the  puLlisber  of  ma]is,  building  upon  its  site. 

"  The  Cock  Tavem,  Fleet  Street,  was  taken  down  in  1B87, 
a  bnrnch  of  the  Hauk  of  England  was  buOt  upon  ita  site. 

^  Subse<iuent  ri-searirb  shows  that  the  Margaret  Jonson  who 
married   in   1S75,   according  to  the   register  of  St.   Martins-ia- 
Pields,  died  in  1 990 ;  while  the  mother  of  Sea  Jonsou  is  known  to  hare 
been  all  re  as  late  as  16(14. 

"  Mr.  Siiiaey  Colvin,  in  bia  "Life  of  Keats'  (English  Mm  of 
Letters  Series),  says  that  Seats  lived  over  the  Queen's  Head  in  the 
Poultry  in  1816,  and  inoyed  to  Ho.  76  Cheapside  during  the  neirt 
year.  No.  76  Cheapsidc  was  rebuilt  in  18S8.  It  was  in  this  house, 
ueeonling  to  Peter  Cunningham,  that  Keats  wrote  his  Sonnet  on 
iiinn'a  '  Homer.' 

"  Holly  Lodge,  named  Airlie  Lodge,  when  it  was  occapied 
Earl  of  Airlie,  has  since  been  given  its  old  name,  and  was  called  H< 
Lodge  in  1887. 

■*  Kdward  Walford,  in  his  'Greater  London,"  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill, 
'SnDicB  it  to  say  that,  beyond  his  tomb  at  Twickenham,  tl 
memorials  of  the  poet  [Pope]  now  visible  are  the  gardens  and 
mans  grove  in  which  he  took  such  great  delight,  and  also  the  grot 
rather  the  tnnnel,  for  it  has  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its  tare  mai 
cjHiTS,  and  ores,  and  ia  now  a  mere  damp  subway.' 

>"  The  old  house  at  No.  9B  Piccadilly  nas  torn  down   in  : 
and  the  Jnnior  Travellers'  Ctnb  was  huilt  upon  its  site. 

■'  Mr.  JeafTreiion  believes  that  this  hotel  in  Dover  Street  was 
an  occasional  resort  of  Shelley's,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  writing 
a  letter  annonnciug  his  child's  birth  is  not  suSiciriil  evidence  that 
event  occurreil  on  the  jireniises 
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»  The  bouse  o£  Dr.  Mattliew  Biiillie,  16  Great  Wind  null  Street,  Ficcn- 
dilly,  was  taken  down  tu  UAlce  way  for  the  Lyric  Tbeittre ;  aud  ita  eite  is 
now  occupied  bf  the  Btnge  entrance  to  tbst  eslablishmeat. 

"  Craven  Cottage,  Fullinm,  ha&  been  deatrojed  by  Are,    No  sign  ot  it 

■  The  only  old  hoaaea  ataoding  on  the  west  fide  of  Holies  Street,  in 
1S92,  were  numbered  18,  10,  nnd  20. 
"  Lord  Byron'a  huuBu  in  Piccadilly  wm  altered  beyond  recognition  in 

»  A  letter  of  Carljle'a  was  dated  fium  No.  i,  now  [1882]  No.  38, 
Ampton  Street,  Fentnnville,  OcUi)<er  24, 1821.  Pluvious  to  tliat  date  he 
lived  for  five  montha  at  No.  i  Ckremont  Square,  Pelitonville. 

^  Peter  Cnnningham,  in  a  Foot-note  nttnulicd  to  Johnson's  '  Lives  ot 
the  Poets,'  saya  that  Coivley  was  born  hi  tlie  pariah  of  St.  Hichael-le- 
Quern  e,  Cheapside. 

*•  De  Foe  was  mariied  at  Si.  Botolpli's,  Aldgate,  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1883  (0,  S.)    In  the  licenae  he  ia  deaoribed  as  Daniel  Foe,  of  tlic  Parish 

of  St.  Michael's,  Co rnhi II,  and  a  merchant.    Tlie  Register  of  St.  Botolph's 

reads,  'Daniel  Ffoe,  batciiellor,  aud  Mary  TniDie,  spinster,  married  by 

^  Jfr.  HolUngworth.' 

^_      '^I'Ji  daughter  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Hary  hia  wife,'  woa  buried  in 
Ka  Clioruh  of  St.  Michael,  Comhill,  in  ItiSS. 

^  *  The  'Sliakspere  Society  Papers'  aay  that  Farijuhar  was  buried  in 
'    tile  church-yard  uf  St  Mariin-in-the-Fields,  Miiy  23, 1101,  and  that  ho  ia 
entered  in  the  Church  Bt^ister  as  "Kalkweie." 

"  In  '  Lower  Sussex  Worthies  '  (p.  116),  is  llie  statement  that  Fletcher 
was  burn  at  Rye,  Sussex,  December  20,  1079. 

"  'The  Builder,'  Loudon,  September  19,  ISBfi,  says  that  Uilton 
Street  waa  su  called  in  honor  of  a  contnietor  of  that  name,  who  re- 
built it. 

*  Eolcroft  died  in  Clipetone  Street,  running  from  Great  Portland 
Street  to  Cleveland  Street. 

•*  John  T.  Merrunan,  Eaq.,  author  of  'Notes  of  Kensington  Square,' 
writes  in  a  private  letter  that  *  the  tombstone  to  Mra.  luchbald  with  the 
touching  tribute  to  her  memory  baa  never  been  removed  from  its  posi- 
tion in  the  yard  of  SL  Mary's,  Kensington,  and  next  to  the  grave  ot 
young  Canning.' 

"'  Keata'd  Bench,  and  the  sign  which  designated  it,  have  doiv  dlsap- 

'        ~  William  Penn  resided  at  Holland  House  at  the  tL-ne  of  tlie  death 
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took  lodgings  in  K«DBingtoD  sc  the  timi^  uf  Ihe  uocession  of  Queen  Anne. 

"  Acfording  to  Mr.  Anatin  Dobson,  in  the  Inlrodnction  to  his  'Msl- 
thew  Prior,'  Piiar'a  uncle  kept  the  Klienish  Wine  Inn,  Channel  (Csn 
Bon;  and  Fiior  himsolF,  when  lie  first  eame  to  Londou,  lodged  in  I 
phen's  Alley,  Weatniinater. 

"  Sliellej  wiks  educated  at  Syun  Ilouse  Academy,  at  Brentford,  a  bn 
ing  Ktill  standing,  at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  Great  Western  Kailwaj  ' 
Station,  in  1892,  wlien  it  was  known  as  Syun  Park  Hon 

"  A  '  Plan  of  London,'  dated  HSi  and  preserved  in  (lie  British  Mu- 
seum, sliowa  that  Sheridan  during  that  year  occupied  a  large  hoose,  just 
north  of  the  Opera  Ho^se,  in  the  Haymarket,  the  entrance  being  be- 
tween V6  and  76  Haymarket,  on  the  west  side. 

»  In  the  'Dyec  Library,'  Soutli  Eensington,  is  a  tetter  froi 
worth  to  Dyce,  dated  '  12  Bryanston  Street,  7tli  Apnl  [1831]  ;  my  btid 
day— 81.' 

^  This  bouse  ia  no  longer  standing, 

"  Professor  Tlioinas  R.  Luunsbory,  of  Talc  Unirersitj,  an  accepted 
authority  upon  the  subject, writes  in  a  private  tetter:  "The  "TeBlament 
of  Love  "  is  spuriuuH,  Chaucer  having  bad  no  band  in  writing  it.    Hia  fa- 
ther was  John  Chauoer,  vintner,  of  London.    Nobody  but  "  Hnater  Bud^^ 
luj  "  has  ever  seen  any  record  of  tlie  Inner  Tetnpic,  conCainiiig  GbauceHH 
name^   And  nobody  knows  who  "  Haater  Buckley  "  was  1   There  is  nM|^f 
lug  to  ooniiect  Chaucer,  in  any  way,  directly  with  the  Savoy  Falaei  J 
There  is  not  the  siighlest  evidence  that  be  ever  spent  a  night  there, 
and  the  belief  thut  he  was  married  there  has  no  foundation  whatever. 
The  inipiisoninent  in  the  Tower  in  which  he  ie  supposed  to  have  written 
the  "Testament  of  Love,"  wliich  he  never  wrote,  and  the  later  life  in 
Thames  Street  are  the  fanciful  notion  of  the  tust  century  biographers, 
or  of  people  who  have  tniaundcralood  certain  recently  discovered  fad* 
In  a  deed  bearing  the  date  of  June  19,  1380,  Chauoer  released  all  his 
rights  in  his  father's  house  in  Thames  Street  to  Henry  Herbury.     It  is  a 
natural  inference,  altliough  it  is  far  frain  being  aetnally  known,  that  the 
poet  was  born  in  John  Chaucer's  house  in  Thames  Street,   This  liouse,  tlie 
Alilgate  residence,  and  the  Westminster  residence  are  tbe  only  three  in 
LondDri  that  Cliancer  is  now  known  to  have  had  any  connection  with.' 

^  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin,  in  a  private  letter  written  in  1892,  nays 
that  although  Holland  House  hiu  been  restored,  repaired,  and  some- 
what enlarged,  no  altemtlans  have  been  made  in  any  of  the  apartmenU 
associated  with  Addison.  ~ 
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*  The  Jerusalem  Tavern  in  St.  John's. Gate  exists  no  longer.  *The 
Gitind  Priory  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
England,'  occupying  the  premises  in  1892.  Dr.  Johnson's  arm-chair  has 
disappeared  with  the  tavern.  Cave's  room,  over  tlie  Arch,  in  which  John- 
son worked  and  Garrick  played,  has  been  restored  but  not  destroyed. 

^  Little  College  Street,  Camden  Town,  was  called  College  Place,  W., 
in  1892,  and  had  been  entirely  rebuilt. 

*^  Dr.  Martin  has  found  in  the  Register  of  Readers  ai  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  name  of  Charles  Dickens,  February  8, 1880,  as  living  at  No.  10 
Norfolk  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  His  ticket  was  renewed  on  February  2, 
1833,  when  his  residence  is  given  as  No.  8  Bentinck  Street,  Cavendish 
Square. '  There  is  no  record  in  any  of  his  biographies  or  in  his  printed 
letters  of  his  having  occupied  either  of  these  houses. 

^  A  writer  in  '  The  British  Quarterly  Review,'  October,  1885,  says 
that  De  Quincey  fainted  on  a  door-step  in  Soho  Square,  when  he  was 
aided  by  *  Ann  of  Oxford  Street ;'  and  that  he  took  his  last  leave  of  her 
in  Sherrard  Street  [now  Slierwood  Street],  Golden  Square. 

^  W.  Bolt,  Esq.,  of  Queen's  Road,  Richmond,  in  a  private  letter  in 
1886,  wrote,  '  I  lived  as  a  boy  in  Serle's  Place,  and  knew  the  inns  and 
courts  round  about  very  well.  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  as  corrobo- 
rative evidence  to  know  that  when  passing  the  Duke  of  York  public 
house  in  Serle's  Place,  during  its  demolition  as  a  site  for  the  Law  Courts, 
I  discovered  a  stone  upon  which  were  carved,  in  bas-relief,  the  words, 
"  The  Trumpet,"  above  a  rough  image  of  that  musical  instrument.  The 
sign  was  immediately  behind  the  wooden  sign  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
it  bore  every  evidence  of  having  been  gilded  at  one  time.  It  was  un. 
questionably  the  sign  of  the  house  before  its  change  of  name.' 
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Carlyle,    Thomas,    38-40  (    m« 

13,  250,  31a. 

tioued,  viii,  88;  quoted,  U7,  IK 

Brewslar,   Sir  Divid,  quoted,  827, 

Cabiek,  Eujiabeib,  40-41- 

£28. 

Cary,  \ieacy  Francis,  lUa. 

htigham.  Nictaulss,  4S. 

CasauboiL,  Isaac,  316. 

Brigh»m,  Rachel,  48. 

Cave,  Edward,  157,  260. 

Bruute,  Anne,  22. 

CuMTLiviiE,    Sesasba,    41;    mc^ 

Bbobie,  Charlottk,   22-23;   quo- 

tioDed,  s. 

led,  306-aOU. 

CervauWs,  100. 

Brooke,  8hirl«y,  305;  quoted,  306. 

Ghantrej-,  Sir  Francis,  72. 

Chapman,  Dr.  Jolin,  97, 170. 

BrowB,  Charles,  180,  181, 182. 

Cliaries  I.,  174. 

Brom-nine    EUaibelh   Barrett,   IBI, 

Charles  II.,  66,  96,  WT,  214,  301,  SS 

317. 

Charles  X.,  of  France,  134, 

Browning,  Kobert,  306. 

Charlton,  Margaret  {see  Mrs.  Hint 

Brvdges,  Mr.  Alderman,  261. 

ard  Baxter). 

Bu'cbanui,  Robert,  quoted,  39. 

Chatterton,  Thomas,  42-46  i  m( 

Bucke,  C,  quoted,  10. 

(ioned,  V. 

BuckUnd,  Dfan  William,  174. 

Chauceh,  Geoffrkt,  45-48!  ra« 

Bulter,  Charla.,  38. 

tinned,  30,  66,  91, 94,  267,  269,  28 

Buller,  Hr.  Ju^live,  5C 

286. 

Chftwcer,  Richard,  45. 

1B4. 

BiraTAM,  John,  2&-ao. 

mentiannd,  112,  241. 

Burbage,  Richard,  266. 

Church,   Mn.   Ross   (Horence  M* 

BurdeHe.  Robert  J.,  quoted,  231. 

Tj-al),  quoted,  SOB. 

CnDRCBtu.,  Chablss,  60-61 ;  iii« 

B8,  122,  123, 107. 

lioned,  66,  70.  72. 

Bunie  Jones,  Edward,  264. 

Cibber,  Caius  Gabriel,  7,  64. 

Bumey,  Dr.  Charles  (Elder),  72,  73, 

CiGBER,  Collet,  B2-56;  nieoUoiH 

168. 

1, 1115. 

Burner,  Charles  (Younger),  quoted. 

Qbber,  Theophilus,  quoted.  104,  S« 

164,  165. 

Garku,  Charles  Cowden,  quoted,  14 

BuBNKY,  Fanny  (lee  Madame  D'Ar- 

177,178,179. 

blay). 

Clarke,  John,  178, 

Buma,  Robert,  s. 

Qarke,  Mary  Cowden,  qnoted,  U 

Bugby,  Dr.  Richard,  91, 197,  240, 258. 

177,  178,  179, 

BtlTi-Kii,  SAiiitKt^  28-29 ;  menlioned. 

Clive,  Urd,  202. 

1,331, 

COLEBltHJE,    SaHCEL   TAYLOR,    t| 

B.vron,  Augusta  Ada,  33. 

Byron,  Lady,  32. 

286.  321. 

Byrou,    iMuti,   30-3fi;   mentioned. 

Collier,  John  Payne,  204. 

146,  290,  2«3;  quoted,  267. 

Collins,  William.  60-81. 

Byron,  Mrs.,  30. 

CoLMAN,   tiEoROE   (Elder),   ei-«i     ■ 

Camden,  William,  46. 

CoLMAN,  Georoe  (Tounger),  69-63. 

Camphell,  Thomas,  36-37;   men. 

CONGREYE,    WtLLlAM,    83-64;   m«l- 

lioned,  32. 

lioncd,  B,  9. 

ICoDsUble,  Archibald,  quolied,  35. 
.Csok,  Eliza,  199. 
QDoke,  Utwrge  Willis,  quoted,  S8,  UU. 
Cony,    Moniagu     (Loni     Rowloo), 
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CowPBB,    WiLUAM,    66-67 ; 

tioned,  ii,  50,  Ti. 
Crabue,     Ueoroe,     6S^!); 


Crailt,  Henrj-,  299. 

Croft.  Sir  Herbert,  42, 13, 

Croker,  Joim  Wilsan,  qnoted,  180. 

Cromwell,  Ollrer,  37,  138,  207,  213. 

CnMby,  Sir  John,  369. 

Cross,  John  Waller,  99. 

Crutieii,  Alexamdek,  69-70. 

Cruiksbaok,  George,  Sllfi. 

Cu>tHKKi.A!in,    Richard,    70  -71 ; 

led,  66. 
{lOHilinoiiAH,  AllAk,  71-72. 

Peter,  quoted.  30.  44, 
Sfl.  Oa,  101.  lOS,  Ifflt,  176.  177. 178, 
197,  344,  246,  263,  277.  283,  288, 
Kb,  801,  SIR,  322. 


DbIIim,  R.  C.  .11. 
Danvers,  Sir  John, 
D'ArblAt.  Maoa 


Duvies,  Tom.  x.  21.  Ifill,  161. 
Duvia,  John,  quoted.  12. 
Da¥,  Thomas,  75. 
Db  Fob,  Dasiel,  76-78;  men! 

as6. 

De  Foe,  Dnnivl,  Jr.,  77. 
De  Foe,  Soiihifl,  77. 
Delanoy,  Mrs.  (Mary),  73. 
Denham,  Sir  John,  74. 
Dennis.      John,      mentioned, 
quuled,  231. 
KpB  QuisCET,  Thomas,  78-79. 
VViOKEXS,    Chahles,    79-86; 
tbned,  217,  305,  308,  320;  q 


DitliHOB,  Charles,  Jr.,  vL 
DitkeiiB,  Mrs.  Cliarles,  83. 
DiBRAEU.   Benjauin,  86-8! 


quoted,  2. 
Dixon,  Uepworlli,  12. 
Dobsnn,  Austin,  quoted,  105. 
Dodflley,  Robert,  11,  28,  351,  312. 
Dontie,  Dr.  John,  173. 
Doran,   Dr.   John,   quoted.  83,  103, 

231,  265,  283. 
Downs,  John,  quoted,  230. 
DnAYTON,   MiciiAEi^   90-91;    inen- 

Drogbeda,  Conntesa  nf,  .322,  333, 
Dmmmond,  WilllMm,  quoted,  286. 
Drydeh,  John.  91-96;  mentioned. 

vii,   X,   48.     ITS,    197,   230,    343; 

quoted.  196,  210. 
Diyden,  Lady  Elizabeth,  93. 
DumErgues,  Charles,  261,  262. 
D'Uhfey,  Tom,  96-97. 
Dree,  Alexander.  85. 
Dyer,  George.  191. 
Dvke.  Bessy  (Mrs.  Thomaa  Moore), 

220,  221. 
Dyson,  Jeremiah,  10. 

Edward  VI.,  46,  67,  lOB. 

tardea,  Edward,  quoted,  251- 
;    Eliot,  Geobgk,  97-99;  mentioned, 
170. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  12, 108,  249,  250. 
Elmslej-  (the  Publislier),  lU. 
Elwood,  Mrs.  A.  K.,  quoted,  73, 160. 
us,  224,  235. 

,  Devercux,  Ear]  of,  7,  288. 
EvAHS,  Maht  Ahh  (George  Eliot), 

;  mentioned,  170. 
Eyelth,  Johh,  100-102;  mentioned, 
glinted,  66,  235. 
;    Eyelyn,  William  J,,  101, 

,  Michael  109-103. 
.   Fak^uiiar,  Gkobog,  103-104. 
Fanlhner.  Thomas,  quoted,  106,  234, 
200,  308,  310, 
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H                   Fersuson,  Dr.  Robert,  363. 

Godo'in,  Tin.  William  (Marv  W<dl 

H                FiEiJiiKO,  Henuy,   104-10«;   men- 

stonecraft).  116.  118,  256.  272. 

H                               tioDid,  V,  X. 

Godwin,    Mn.    William    (neotu 

H                  Fields,    Jnnies  T.,    quoted,    SB,  S6, 

116, 117. 

H                      149, 303. 

Shelley),  271,  272. 

H                  Filzherbart,  William,  15B. 

QoLuaKiTii,  OuvEB,  118-13S;  me 

H                  FUiman,  John,  257. 

tinned,   v,  21,  91,   106,   162.   U 

H                Flktcueb,  Johb.    107^108;    mai-- 

169. 

^1                   tioned,  19,30,  1113,336. 

GrHKlwin,  Dr.  Thomas,  214. 

^1               Foe,  James,  TB. 

Gosse,  Edmund,  quoted,  128. 

H                  Foote,  Simue),  1R3. 

GuwEB,  John,  126-127;  mentioiw 

H                  Ford,  Edward,  quoted,  89. 

46. 

■                  Forntan,  H.  Buxton,  quoted,  181. 

Grant,  BsrtiD,  160. 

■                  Konter,  John,  mentioned,  79,  83,  84; 

GKiY,      THOlLia,     127-129;     dm 

■                      quoted,  TT,  IB,  85, 1  )9, 123. 

tioued,  71. 

H                  FouDtaine,  Sir  Andrew,  297. 

Grealnrex,  Rev.  Don.,  64. 

^1                  Fowler,  Tliomss,  172. 

Greville,  Charles  C.  F.,  quoted,  X 

H                  Fox,  Cbarles  James,  274. 

^m                FOK,  John,  108-109. 

Grimshaw,  Rev.  T.  S.,  qnoled,  87. 

H                  Fox,  William  Johnson,  S5. 

Grotb,  Gkohge,  I29-I3U. 

^M                Francis,  Lad; ,  109. 

Gwynnp,  Noll,  309. 

■                  Francis,  Sir  Philip,  109-110. 

Frasklis,  Bknjami.v,  llO-lla. 

Hallam,  HexBT,  131. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  quoted,  33, 

IIulli«ell-Phillip]B.  172. 

39,40. 

Ilflll.  S.  C,  quoted,  67,  88.  H7,  H 

FnllBr,   Thomas,   quoted,    171,    178, 

Uall,  SuBsnuah,  265. 

Handel,  243,  343. 

Hare,  AurubIus  J.  C.  quoted,  U^ 

Garricli.  David,  x,  21,  86,  113, 123. 

Harness,  Rev.  William,  IBS. 

125,  166,  157.  167,  222. 

Harris,  Josejili,  95. 

Garricfc,  Mrs.  David,  223. 

Harto,  Walter,  S. 

Gairiek,  Petei,  170. 

Hastings.  Warren,  Bl,  «,  TO,  SOI. 

Garth,  Dr.  Samuel,  7,  8,  94,  269. 

Haweis,  Rev.  H.R.,  342. 

Gaikell,  Mrs,   Elizabeth    Cleghoro, 

quoted,  22-23.  306-306. 

quoted,  166, 189,  318. 

GAt,  John,  ^12-113;   mentioned, 

Bawhins,   Letitia   JHatilda,  quob 

243,  249. 

224. 

George  III.,  156. 

Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert,  189. 

Geobge  Eliot  (let  Eliot,  George). 

Hazlitt,  John,  !31. 

Gibbon,  Edwakd,  113-H6, 

Hazlttt,  WivLiAM,  131-186;  m 

GikhrisI,  Anne,  ijuoled,  133. 

lioned,  191,213. 

GilfilUn,  Rev.  GecirBe,  quoted,  60. 

tiailitt.  Mrt.  WilliaiQ  (Sanh  Sta 

Giiinan,  JaraM,  58,  59, 

riard),  131. 

Gilpin,  John,  67. 

Henderson,  John,  86. 

Glen,  William.  15S. 

Henty  IV.,  47. 

GuivBR,  Richard,  115. 

Henry  VHI.,  103,  224,  259. 

Godwin,  Williau,  116-llB;  quo- 

Hebbeht,  Geobok,  138. 

,ted,272. 

1 

Herbick,  Roreht,  136-13T. 
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Sure,  Henry,  ». 

Je«e.  Jobn  H,,  quoted,    12,  28,  33, 

Huare,  Uiiiuel,  6S. 

2*1,361,376.307. 

HoWiouw,  ThomB,  33. 

Joa.iso!c,   Samvel,   155-171;   nien- 

Uodder,  Geoise,  quoted,  S8.  IM,  304, 

lioned,  v.  ii,  i,  3,  21.  49,  50,  W, 

306. 

90,   98,  121,   122,    123.    125,   204. 

llo^nrtb.  WiltUm,  79,  189,  ibi. 

923,*47.  Si,  256,  260.  274;  quo- 

Holbein (Younger),  ^t. 

ted,  4,  6,  (14,  94, 105, 120. 122,  231, 

HuLCKOVT,  Thomas,  137. 

240,  25U,  200,  261.  288,  289,  2«. 

Holland,  L.di',  quoted,  03,  370. 

JoliDson,    Mrs.  (oiotlier  of  S«...uel), 

llollmid,  Lont.  275. 

155. 

HolUnd,  Sir  Henr)-,  quoted,  8W. 

Joluuon,  Mr^.  (wife  o£  Samuell,  158. 

HuIIft,  0.  U,  Ul. 

Jones.  Inigo,  12,  51. 

Homer,  172,  2«. 

Jones,  Owen,  98. 

HuoD,  TuouAS,  137-139;  meiilioned, 

Jossos,  BE.t,  171-17T;    mentioped. 

79. 

6.  11,  20,  74. 136,  270,  286. 

Hood,  Thomtf,  Jr.,  qaoted.  138,  139. 

JocBOD,  Mr^.  Margaret,  172,  173. 

Hook,  Tueuoobk.  140-143. 

Jojce.  Dr.  Tliomu.  203, 

Hoole,  John,  167. 

Horace,  SI,  B6,  97, 

Home,  JohD,  309. 

Kearsley,  George,  164. 

n.rtten,  J,  C,  quoled,  43. 

Kkats,  Jons,  I7T-182;  mentioned, 

Howitt,    WilliBin,    mentioned,    181, 

Keate,  Thomas.  170,  181. 

mZ;  quoted,  15.  43,  125,  18(1,  Sll, 

KingBlev,  Char1»>.  n. 

213,  S56,  S89,  390. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  jl. 

Hume,  Davio,  IM-IM. 

Kingston,  Dnlie  oF,  218. 

KnMchball,  Sir  Kdward,  34. 

Hunt,  LmoK,  IM-IM;  mentioned, 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrev,  B. 

57,  271;  quoted,  4.  5,  95,  150, 158, 

Knight.  Charlei,  quoted,  163,  323, 

188,  1B9,  m,  180,  184,  199,  298. 

aee. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Leigh.  117. 

Knipp,  Mrs.,  2-38. 

Hunter,  Dr.  John,  H- 

Lamb,    Chahles,    1^-193 ;    men- 

IscHBALD, Mrs..  149-151. 

tioned,    V,     is,      X,    S7,    60,    TB, 

Inglebv,  C.  M,.  quoted,  315,  318,  297. 

131,  1^,  133,  13B,  144,  146.  178, 

Ireland,  Wniiltn,  28fi. 

373,  384,  286,  321 ;  quoted,  56. 

Irving,  EdvFard,  38. 

fjimb,  Elizabeth,  183,  1B6,  273. 

lr>-ing,    Wwhington,    quoted,    119, 

Uml),  John,  183,  186,  273. 

121,  12a,  124. 

Umb,  John,  Jr.,  184. 

Umb.  Marj-,  79,  131,  132,  144,  185, 

James  I.,  8.  13,  108,  172,  240,  250. 

186.  187,  190,  193, 

James  n.,  334. 

Landoh.  r.CTiTiA  E.,  194, 

Jamesou,  Asha,  161-15!, 

Lasdoh,    Walter    Savage,    194- 

Jenffreson,  Dr.  John  »,,  87, 

19S;  mentioned,  2IT. 

Jealfriea,  Lord,  94, 

Ijndseer,  Sir  Edwin,  248. 

Jerrold,  Blanchard.  quoted,  117,  148, 

Tjngbaine.  Gerrard,  383. 

1S2,  1611, 154,271. 

Langlon,  Bcnnel,  12:t.  164, 

Ji-:KBai.D,  DoDGLAS.  152-153  ;  men- 

I.EE,  Natha-xiei,  195-196. 

tioneit,  85,  117,  300. 

Leech,  John,  302,  306. 
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I^mnn.  Mnrk,  305. 

Lenox,  Mrs.  (liiorlolle,  1G9. 

L'liliilranKe,  Sir  Rugur,  ZUS. 

Lever,  Charteu,  x. 

Levctl,  Hubert,  103, 

Lewes,  Geor^  Heurr,  98,  9D. 

Lenie,  Mrs.   (Counlesa  ol   Besccids- 

IJeld),  86. 
Lewi),  Samuel,  qnated,  bi,  2i9,  350, 

267. 
Liiilef,  Miss  (Mra.  ShuriilonJ,  JTS. 
Lintut,  Buriiard,  ]!)U. 
Looks,  Jdiin,  197-198;  mentiaDed, 

2il. 
Lockhart,  Jolin  Gibaon,   quoted,  S3, 

73,  aoa,  283. 
Locktiart.  Mra.  J.  Q.,  302. 
Loftie,  Kbv.  W.  J.,  quoled,  63,  (16, 

KT,  aee,  sbs,  S92,  293. 

Lovelaw,  Countas  of  (Augusia  Ada 
Dyrun),  32. 

LOVELACB,  RlCMABU,  1D8-Ia3. 

Love  It,  Sauuel,  1911-200. 

Lnweil,  James  Kuaaell,   mentioned, 

33S ;  quoted,  Sb3. 
Lucas,  John,  217. 
LjBona,  Samuel,  quoled,  100, 
Lytths,  Unto  («(  Bulwer  Lyllon). 

MAOAOLAr,   Thdhas    Babingtom, 

300-204;  C|uutcd,  6,33.  257. 
Haaulaj-,  Zaeliary,  3UI. 
Hacdonald,  John,  quoted,  293. 
Maekintmh,  Sir  Jamei,  iiuuled,  Sii 
Macliw,  Daniel.  85. 
Maltland,  William,  quoted,  158. 
Malnne,  Edmund,  quoted,  G,  92, 172, 

173,  190,206. 
Manning,  Tliomas,  188,  189. 
Manningham,  Jnlin,  quoted,  260, 

MaRIJIWE,    rHKlBTdPHEB,  304-306. 
Marryat,    Florence    (lea    Mrs.    Kom 


Cliur 


t 


MaKRVAT,    FRKIIEKICIt,    205-307. 

Manyal,  Josepli,  SOS. 

Martin.  Dr.  B.  F..,  quoted,  68,   59, 

80,  84,  85,  87,  88. 
Martin,  Sir  Tlieodnre,  -105. 
Uauvbll,  Andrew,  207-208. 


Mhi7  L,  108- 
Hasurea,  Baron,  188. 

MAeSINGEH,  PRILIP,  309. 

MaBSon,  David,  quoted,  SIS,  EI 
Mathcwe,  Cltarlu',  34. 
Mathewa,  Charlos  Jamo,  305. 
MattliuWB,  Captain  TUouiai,  27* 
Metevsrd,  Eliza,  quoted,  14. 
Milbanke,  Hiss  <LBdy  Byro 
Millaie,  John  Everett,  306. 
Millor,  Joe,  mentioned,  H3 

291. 

Miluer-Gibson,  Tliomas,  g»,  86. 
Miliier,  Rev.  Thomaa,  quoted.  B17. 
Milnes,  Bicliaid  Monckton  {ice  Lonl 

Hougliton). 
MiLTiHi,  John,  310-310;  mentioned, 

4, 1J2,  133,  146,  153,  201,  207. 
Milton,  Mn.  John    (Mniy    Powi 


■of  poet). 


'owmj^ 


213, 
Milton,  Johu  (fathc 
Mitford,  l>r.,  216. 
MlTFOBD,  Maei  RuasBU, 
Monlagu,  Basil,  348, 
Montagu,  Mrs.  Baail,  248, 
Montague,  Charles,  94, 
Montague.  Mrs.  (Elizabeth),  312. 
MoKTAQUE,  Mary  WoBTt-Br,  218- 


Mooro,  Peter,  374. 

Mqore,    Tiiumab,    320-3S1 ;     ni>>ii- 

lioned,   32,   33,   35,   SG,    aZ,   2ilj; 

quoted,  4,  30,  ai,  33,  34i  145,  27i. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Thomas,  330,  221. 
More,  Hannah,  239. 
Moke,  SiitTnoHAa.  395-325. 
More,  Thomas,  quoted,  225. 
MuRPBV,   AttTitUR,   336-327;   Huii- 

tinned,  bi;  quoted,  159. 
Murray,  John,  33,  34,  08,  203,  SSi. 

Napoleon  I.,  134. 
Nelson,  John,  quoted,  68. 
Nelson,  Lord,  135. 
Notttelon,  Robert,  908. 
Neve,  Pliilip,  210, 
NewUnil,  Abralinm,  331. 
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NBWinN,  Sir  Isaac,  227-220 ;  men- 

Radclille, Dr.  John,  323. 

1 

tioned,  73. 

Raleigh,  Carew,  250,  252. 

Nichols,  John  Gough,  277. 

Raleigh,  Uiy,  350,  2j3. 

Nicolas,  Sir  Harris,  313. 

Ralbioh,  Siu  Waltkh,  349-353, 

Rnlph,  James,  110. 

Reddmg,  Cyrus,  quoted,  .W,  321. 

fl 

(lldfieia,  M™..Bi,  103. 

Keid,  Stuart  J.,  quoted,  280. 

Old\-8,  William,   quoted,    136,   2S2, 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  21,  121,  132, 

sis,  31S. 

123,  153,  160, 161,  167, 1^8,  222. 

RiehaiiMII.,  2S9. 

lioned,  93. 

RitiiAHDSoN,      Samuel,     253-265[ 
menlioned,  16,  IIB;  quoted,  216. 

H 

Parlies,  John  James,  quoted,  10,  lOU, 
110,157. 

Rid.Hi-d,oii,  Mrs.  Samuel,  253,  266. 
lidey,  Ilciirj-  Thomas,  40. 

H 

Farkes,  Joseph,  qnoted,  109,  110. 

Rilcliio,  Mrs.  R.  (Anne  Tliackeray), 

Parnall,  Thomas,  Sii. 

303. 

Parr,  Dr.  Samuel,  quoteil,  IBS, 

Patmore,P.  G.,  qmilBd,  1.^-2,  133, 135. 

quoted,  15,  M,  57,  193. 

Pembroke,    WillUm    Herhert,    Earl 

Robinson,  Jacob,  27. 

of,  2B9. 

Robinson,  WiiliAin,  quoted,  314. 

Pombroko,  Countess  of,  269,  27G. 

Rochester,  Earl  ot,  95. 

Pemk,  William,  231-232. 

Rogers,  Dr.  Joseph,  136. 

Pennant,  Thomas,  viii. 

R*>CKBB,   Samuel,    265-268;   men- 

PEPva,    Sauukl,    232-239;     mea- 

lioiied,  15,  22,  32,  3S,  78,  93,  166, 

lioned,   is,    %;   qami.    74,   86, 
100,  11!. 

Kl,  282,  284,  321;  qunttd,  33,  67, 
88,  89,  30D,  3ID. 

1 

I'epys,  Mrs.  Samuel,  23J,  235- 

Roper,  IJargaret,  235. 

pETcy,  Bishop  Thomas,  quoted,  119, 

Ro80.«.  Will  am,  quoted,  243. 

RoKbilliac,  8.  F..  257. 

PetertheGreat,  100.  3.34. 

Rousseau,  ,1.  J  ,  143,  144, 162, 

Philips,  Bobert,  quoteti,  SH,  26. 

Howe,  NicitoLAB,  358-25B. 

Rowlon,        Lord       («e       MontBgn 

Pink's      History     "f     Clerkaiiwell, 

Corrv). 

quoted,  19,  29,  206,  318. 

Russell,  Dr.  William  H.,  305. 

PioMi.  Mrs.  (kb  Mrs.  Tlirale). 

Pitl,  WiUiam,  1011. 

St.  John,  Henry  (Bollngbrnke ),  343. 

PoFB,   AlbxamdeB,  240-314;  men- 

Salter, Mr.  (Don  Saltero),  291. 

tioned,  X,  a,  19, 11,  9-^,  112,  2!9, 

Savagk,  RicriARD,   369-261;  men- 

24li, 347,  as7,  289. 

tioned,  167,  288. 

Pope,    Alexnader    {father    ot    the 

Scott,  Sib  Walter,  281-263;  men- 

poet),  840,2*1. 

ticMied,  73 ;  i]unted,  93.  93,  94,  175. 

PlJKHON,  KtOHARD,  344-346. 

Severn,  .lowpli,  181. 

Poner,  Mrs,  Ijipv,  IBS. 

SnAinVEi.1,     Thomas,    264;    men- 

Pi™ter,  Adelaide,  248. 

liuned,  92;  quoted,  107. 

Pboctbr,  B.  W.,  248;   mentioned. 

Shflkspere,  Edmund,  2S7,  26B. 

2iT;  quoted,  133,  140,257. 

Shakbpere,    264-271;    mentioned, 
20,  71, 125, 148.  163.  164.  163, 172, 

Quarles,  Frand«,  III. 

175.  17B.  215,  216,  257.  388,  301, 

Quiney,  Richard,  270. 

308,316,816;  quoted,  233. 

^^^H. 

M 
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H                      Shelley,  I'EBt-Y  Bveshe,  271-372. 

Steele,  Mrs.  Biehard,  238.              ^| 

^m                     Shellev,  Mrs.,  271. 

Stebns,  LA17HE^CE,  293-294. 

^H                     aiielley,  Sir  Timothy,  272. 

SteveuB,  Geort'B,  818. 

^M                     SkeMSToke,  William,  273. 

Stoddard,  Sarah  (Mr?.  Haalitt),  I3L 

V                      Sh*pp.nl,  Ja.k,  143. 

Slow,  John,  mentioned,  viii;  quoted. 

^"                                Sir>!RII>AS,       RiCHAKU       BhINSLBY, 

48,  104,    127,  173,  19G,  237,  Kl^_ 

367, 269.                                       .^H 

Slwridan,  Mrs.  (Miw  Unlsv),  273. 

Shibley,  Jahes,  375-3TG. 

led,  18,  104,  170,  176,  237.        ^H 

Shirley,  Mrs.  James,  27H. 

Stuart,  Lady  Louisa,  218.              ^H 

■                    SlddoiiB,  Mrs.,  9Ba. 

Stukely,  Dr.  William,  328.         .^H 

^k                -  SiDXBi,  Sir  Puilif,  276-277. 

SucKUHO,  Sib  John,  BiU-29S.  ^^M 

H                   Slmne,  Sir  Hans,  324. 

Suckliag,  Bev.  Alfred,  am.        _^^M 

H                   Sinith,  Charlea  Koavb,  quoted,  9,  45, 

Sweden  BO  HO,  Kuakuel,  ^e-Sn^H 

■                      SM,  SM. 

SwuT,  Jonathas,  297-^300;  mS^" 

H                   Smith,  George,  23. 

tinned,  3,  241,  243;  quoled,  7,  247. 

^1                   Smith,  Hokacb,  277-278. 

Symington,  A.  J.,  quoled,  321. 

■                   Smith,  James,  377-278. 

■                        Smith,  James,  qurited,  33. 

Smith,  Eoherl  <'B.iUus'),  170,  256, 

188, 191;  quoted,  lS3,lSi,  188, 1!K), 

191. 

Smith,    Svdkey,     278-280;    men- 

Tavlor,   John,  quoted,   53,   55,   110, 

tianBd,  B3. 

245. 

Smilhwicli,  .Tohn,  91. 

Tatlob,  JoiiN  (Water  Poet),  WH^ 

Smollett,  Tobias,  280-283. 

302.                 ^m 

Somsrsel,  Proleclot,  311. 

Tnylor,  Rev.  John,  tSH.                 _9^M 

SODTHEBBE,  ThOMAB,  S82-28+. 

SouTHET,    RoBEBT,   284-385;   men- 

quoted, 228.                                      '^ 

tioned,  60,  132,  187;  quoled,  318, 

Tereneo.  97. 

311). 

Thackeray,  Anne  (Mrs.  Ritchie),  303. 

Sparks,  Jared,  HI. 

Thackebat.Wilu  AM  MakefBace, 

Speght,  T..  quQted,  M. 

Spence,  Joaeph,  3,  B,  8,  63,  66,  331, 

203;  quoted,  2,  lOS,  287.             -^K 

Theodore,  Sine  of  Corsica,  134.  ^H 

Sfkhber,  Edmukd,  286-286;  men- 

Thirlwall, Bishop,  130.                 ^^M 

tioned,  SI,  148. 

Thompson,  Edward,  quoled,  SOR^M 

Spenser,  Gabriel,  173. 

Thompson,  Mra.  A.  F.,  qnolad,  7S.  ^^ 

Spiller.  John.  B4. 

Thombom,  James,  807-308. 

Sprat,  Dean  Thomas,  flo. 

Thome,  James,  quoted.  11.  3G.  C,:.. 

SlanDeld,  Clarkson,  85,  2IT. 

lOfi,  139.  14S,  180,  181,  182,  2W, 

Bfauhope,  Sir  William.  241. 

319.321,241,311,312. 

Staniev,  Dean  Arthur  Penrhm.  men- 

Thralo,  Henry,  183.  168.                            J 

lion^.  316;  quoted.  47.  88,  81, 112, 

Thralfl,  Mrs.  Henry,  156,  163;  quo-       1 

1T4,  203,  201.  239.  286. 

ted.  307.                                                    1 

Staunton,  Howard,  quoled,  353. 

Throgmorton,   F.liiabeth  (Lady  B*      1 

STEEt-E,    SlK    RlCHAHO,    287-291; 

leigh),  2B0,  252. 

Thurlow,  I.ord  Chancellor,  201. 

281. 

Thvnne,  Charles.  SBl. 

Steele,  Lady,  288,  283,  29U. 

1 

Tickell,  Thomne,  B. 
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Ticknor,  George,  quoted,  36. 
Timbs,  John,  quoted,  24,  142,  143, 

240. 
Todd,  H.  J.,  quoted,  212,  214. 
Tonson,  Jacob,  8,  9. 
TooKE,  John  Horne,  309-310. 
Traill,  H.  D.,  quoted,  293. 
Trevelyan,  G.  O.,  quoted,  201,  202, 

203. 
Trevelyan,  Lady,  203. 
Trollope,  Anthony,  302,  305. 
Turner.  J.  M.  w",  245. 

Vanbrugh,  Sii-  John,  8. 
Vandyke,  295. 
Yaughan,  Sir  John,  13. 
Venables,  George,  302. 
Vernon  and  Hood,  137. 
Verrlo,  Antonio,  144. 
Vertue,  George,  295. 
Victoria,  Queen,  39,  234,  306. 
Voltaire,  quoted,  63,  64. 
Von  Homrigh,  Esther,  298,  299. 

Walcott,  M.  E.  C,  quoted,  27,  47. 

Walford,  Edward,  quoted,   49,  228, 
230,  259. 

WALL.KR,  Edmund,  310-311;  men- 
tioned, X. 

Walpole,  Horace,  311-313;  men- 
tioned, 5.  53, 128,  222,  241 ;  quoted,  I 
219,  2-26. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  311. 

Walter,  James,  quoted,  265. 

Walton,    Izaak,    313-315;    men- 
tioned, 64 ;  quoted,  136,  173. 

Ward,  Edward,  315,  316. 

Ward,  E.  M.,  R.  A.,  49. 

Warwick,  Countess  of,  3,  4,  6,  322. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  3,  4,  5. 


Watts,  Isaac,  316-317. 
Welwood,  Dr.,  quoted,  259. 
Wesley,  John,  318-319. 
Wheatley,  B.  W.,  quoted,  114. 
White,  Gilbert,  quoted,  61. 
White,  Will  am,  quoted,  297. 
Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  318. 
Whittington,  Richard,  145. 
Wilde,  John,  253. 
Wilkes,  John,  51. 
Wilkes,  Robert,  104. 
Wilkie,  David,  153. 
William  III.,  264. 
William  IV.,  125,  270. 
William  of  Wickhani,  126. 
Williams,  Anna,  158,  162,  163. 
Williams,  Dr.  Charles  J.  B.,  24. 
Wilson,  Richard,  321. 
Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  174. 
Winter,  William,  quoted,  59,  252. 
Witherborne,  Dr.,  13. 
Wither,  John,  320. 
WoLCOT,     John,     320-321;      men- 
tioned, X. 
WoUstonecraft,  Mary  (Mrs.  Godwin), 

116,  118,  256,  272' 
Wood,    Anthony,    mentioned,    107; 

quoted,  29,  198,  199,  209,  212,  275, 

283,  313,  314. 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  190. 
Wordsworth,  William,  321-322; 

mentioned,  15,  58,  185,  217. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  45,  92,  136, 

199,  210,  265,  324. 
Wycherley,    William,    322-323 ; 

mentioned,  x. 

Yates,  Edmund,  quoted,  306. 
Young,  Edward,   324;  mentioned, 
ix,  5,  63. 
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Abbotsford,  263. 

Abchurch  Lane,  102,  290,  300. 

Aberdeen,  69. 

Abingdon   Buildings,   Westminster, 

71. 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  71. 
Abney  Park  Cemetery,  317. 
Acton,  17,  106. 
Adam  and  Eve  Tavern,  Kensington 

Road,  275. 
Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  139. 
Addlestone,  Surrey,  75. 
Adelaide  Road,  289. 
Adelphi,  The,  87,  138,  139. 
Adelphi  Club,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 

Garden,  245. 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Adelphi,  139,  222, 

249. 
African  Tavern,  St.  Michael's  Alley, 

Cornhill,  245. 
Airlie  Lodge,   Campden    Hill,   202, 

203. 
Albany,  The,  Piccadilly,  23,  32,  202. 
Albemarle  Street,  Piccadillv,  32,  33, 

34,  35,  63,  68,  102,  115,  263,  284. 
Albert  Hall,  Kensingttm,  195. 
Albion  Street,   Oxford   Street,  293, 

303. 

Albion  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street, 
130. 

Albion  Tavern,  Russell  Street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  164-155. 

Albyn  House,  Pai-son's  Green,  255. 

Aldersgate  Street,  64,  75,  108,  130, 
170,  211,  212,  213,  301,  322. 

Aldgate,  46-47. 


Alexandra  Palace,  221. 

Alfred  Club,  Albemarle  Street,  34-36. 

All  Hallows  Church,  Bread  Street, 

210. 
All   Hallows  Lane,    Upper   Thames 

Street,  239. 
All  Saints  Church,  Fulham,  142. 
Almack's,  305. 

Alma  Terrace,  Fulham  Road,  Ham- 
mersmith, 206, 
Almonry    Office,     Middle    Scotland 

Yard,  37. 
Alpha  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  193. 
Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  279. 
Amen  Court,  Paternoster  Row,  279. 
Amesbury,  112. 
Angel  Court,  High  Street,  Borough, 

80. 
Apothecaries*  Hall,  265. 
Apsley  House,  261,  273. 
Argyll  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  203. 
Argyll  Road,  Kensington  Road,  275. 
Arg3'll  Rooms,  295. 
Arlington  Street,  Piccadilly,  218,  311. 
Arthur  Street,  Fulham  Road,  221. 
Artillery  Ground,  Bunhill  Row,  318. 
Artilleiy  Place,  Bunhill  Row,  215. 
Artillery  Walk,  Bunhill  Row,  214- 

215. 
Arundel     Hotel,     Norfolk     Street, 

Strand,   232. 
Arundel  House,  Highgate  Hill,  13- 

14. 
Arundel  House,  Strand,  235. 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  117, 155, 170, 

235,  258. 
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Albensum  Club,  24.  103,  143-143, 

304,  221,  258,  278,  306. 

Bedford  Coffee  House,  Covenl  G« 

Augustus  Squore,  Kegeufa  Park,  153. 

den,  51.  61,  106,  226.  242,  2T4,  31fl 

Augustus  Street,  Regent'ii  Park,  la.l. 

Bedford  Gardens  (Bedford  Square) 

Austin  Friare,  27T- 

Axe  Yard  (Fluydsr  Street),  T5,  333. 

Bedford  Head  Tuvern,  Maiden  LaB 

Covent  Garden,  30T. 

Back  Lane.  Twickenhsm,  105. 

Bedford   Hotel,   Corent  Garden,  1 

OKk  Roud,  Islington,  260. 

Baker  Street,  EnBeld,  Wb. 

Bedford        House        (Soulbamplo 

Baker  Street,  Forlman  Square,  23. 

Ball's  Pond.  Nfwingtan  Gree»,  256. 

Bedfonl  Place,  Russell  Squara,  I 

Baukend,  Baiikside,  2S6. 

166.  217. 

Bankslde,  ]»,  30,  lUT,  118,  1T4,  3TG, 

Bedford  Square,  140, 

as,  366,  STO. 

Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  t 

Barbican,    Al(ltrs(,'alc    Street,    212, 

245,  259, 

313,  301. 

Bedford  Taveni,  Maiden  Ijino,  G 

Barn-Elms,  B,  65. 

vent  Garden,  307. 

Bame..,  300. 

Bi^efsteak  Club,  61,  62,  63,  238. 

Bames  CnmniDD,  106. 

BcIgravB  Place,  Belgrave  Square,!! 

Bamabuiy  Road,  Penton  Street,  136. 

BeJgrave  Square,  130. 

Bell  Inn,  Aldengate,  301. 

110,  111,  214. 

Bell  Inn,  Cartel  Lane,  370,  BTl. 

Bell  Inn,  Fore  Street,  Edmonlon,  1 

K                    Borllolfs  Buildings,  Fetter  Lane,  183. 

H                    BarllelfB  PasssEe.  Feller  Lane,  18.3. 

Bell  Inn,  King  Street  WeslniinatM 

V                    Basingball  Street,  235,  237. 

236,  244,  300. 

■                     Batemon'a  BnlldingB,  SuliD  Square, 

Bennefs  Hill,  Citj,  105. 

Bennett  Street,  St.  James's   Strei 

Ballereea,  65,  242. 

31,  115. 

Bultersca  Bridge,  224. 

Bay  CottagB,  Edinonlon,  1B2. 

114. 

Bavbam  Street,  Camdeii  Tuwn,  79, 

Berkeley  House,  PieeadiUy,  310. 

81. 

Berkeley  Square,  63,  71,  319,  X 

Bayswater,  290. 

312. 

Beaeonsfield,  Bucks,  28,  310. 

Berkeley  Street,  KocadiDy,  la, » 

Bear  and  Harrow,  Bulcber  Row,  196. 

310. 

Hear^it-tbe-Bridge-Foot.  295,  323. 

Bemera  Street,  Oiifoid  Stntst,  U 

Bear  Gurdexs,  174,  206.  2IJ7,  268. 

141, 199. 

Hear  Inn,  Southwatk.  2.38. 

Bpauchamp  Tower,  Tower  ut  London, 

Belbnal  Green.  69. 

251. 

Bevis  Marks,  8G, 

Ik'aufort  Buildings.  Strand.  106. 

Bircbln  Lane,  Comliill,  44,  138,  8 

Beaotort  Hi.nso,  Chelsea,  224. 

Reaulnrt  Row,  Cbelecn,  224. 

Beaufort  Slreet,  Chelsea,  ffi4. 

Bisliop  nf  l.ondoir»  Meriowi,  J 

bam,  24,  14:(. 

S4S. 

Bishop-gate    Street,   185.   166.  9 

tteekcnbaio,  Kent,  129. 

1 
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"Slaekfiiare,  lia. 

Bisckfriara  Bridge,  216,  288. 

BI«<;kfriarsKoaa,  141. 

Bread   Stieel,   Clieapside,   178,  210, 

Blackfriara  Theatre,  2fi6,  2fiS. 

270,  271. 

Ulai^k  Jack  Tavoru,  14;j. 

Bruiknci^k  Slairs,  119,  130. 

Blflckman's  Street,  Soulhwark,  17. 

Brentford,  1T7,  309. 

BJack'Spread-Eagle-Court,        Bread 

Brew  House  Axe  Yard  7' 

Street,  Cheapside,  210. 

Brick  Court    H  ddle    lemrleLane, 

105,  121,  123 

Blaiidford  Street,   Piittiniiu  Square, 

Bridge  Street  We=tni   »ter  61 

lOIJ. 

BridgewBter    House       1st       la  nes'a 

Bloodj  Tower,   Tower   of    London, 

Street,  240 

251. 

British  Coffee  Hou*e  1  0  2B3 

Bloomfield  Street,  Eiuabury.  19U. 

British  lualit  t  on   Poll  Mall    144. 

British  Museu  n.  "B,  53,  8B,  128,  140, 

as.  90,  128,  131,  288. 

152,  178,  201,  270,  3T1. 

Broad  Court,  Bow  Street,  Long  Aere, 

Blue    Bells    TaTBtQ,   Liiieoln'g    Inn 

118,  152,  155. 

F!e1dj|,  238. 

Blue  Coat  Scliool  (jee    ChriBt-Hoa- 

Broinlev,  318. 

piWl). 

Bromplon,  KenBingtoii,  194. 

Blue  Hart  Court,   Coleman    Street, 

SO. 

Brompton  Road,  153.  336. 

Blue  Slocking  Club,  313, 

Brouiplun  Square,  63. 

Boar's    Head    Tavern,     Easkheap, 

Brooke   Street,  Holborn,  42,  «,  44, 

125,  3T0. 

260. 

Bodleian  Ubrarv,  Oxford,  D,  234. 

Brooks's  Club.  St.  Jaraea'a  Street,  23, 

110,  US,  144,  221,  274,  312. 

Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  90,  158,  163, 

Brothers'  Clnb,  247,  30O. 

164,  ISE,  223,  2$6. 

Brunswk-k  Square,  248. 

BrutoD  Street,  Berkeley  Scjuare,  53, 

Bolton  StrBet,  Piccadillv.  34,  73. 

Bond  Street,  114,307.  ' 

Brvdgea   SirEit,    Drurv    Lane,    113, 

Boodlo'B  Club  Houao,  115. 

189,  237. 

Borough  High  Slrcol,  10,  IT,  48,  80, 

Bnckinglmm  Court,  Slrai^d,  41,  246. 

163,320. 

Bnukin^rliain  Gate,  115. 

Borough  Market.  Southirark.  TO. 

Buekingliam     Houae     (Buckingham 

Boroagh  Road,  Soufhwnrk,  IT. 

Palace),  ISO,  298. 

BoBwell  Court,  Carey  Street,  195. 

Buckingbam  House,  Chelsea,  334. 

Boulogne,  France.  37. 

Bucklnghani  Palaee,  05, 102, 156, 298. 

Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  133. 

Bnckingham  Slreet,  Strand,  13,  104, 

Bow  Chnrch,  310. 

234,  282. 

How  Lane,  Clieapside,  45. 

BncklerBliury,  223.  224. 

Bow  Slreet,  Coveiit  Garden,  x,  105- 

Bull  and    Bush   Tavern,   Hammer- 

108, 1S2,  155,  170,  180,  19U,   2-17, 

smith.  8. 

243,  SSD,  307,  310. 

Bradenham     House,      Butkingliam- 

shire,  00. 

Bull  Inn  Court,  Strand,  338. 
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Bull  Inn,  Shoreililch,  327. 

Carey  Street,  Lincoln's  Ii.u  Fial 

Bull  Inn,  Tower  Hill,  231. 

U.  198. 

Bull's  Head  Tavern,  Clara  Market, 

CarUale  Street,  Sobo,  SL 

890.  . 

Carlton  House,  18,  368. 

Bull's  Held  Tavern,  Sprlog  Gardens, 

Carmarthen,  Walus,  290. 

62,  B3,  ai3. 

Carter  Lane,  Doctora'  Commons, ' 

Bunhill  Fields,  SB,  26,  78,  3U,  SIS, 

270. 

BIT,  318. 

Caalle  Street, Cavendhli  Square,: 

Bunbill  Row,  21 S. 

Castle  Street,  Holbom,  74. 

Bitrford  Bridge,  180. 

Castle  Tavern,  Henrietta  StrtM, 

vent  Garden,  373. 

Caade  Tavern,  Islington,  84. 

973,  9T9. 

Castle  Tavern,  Savoy,  *«. 

Burlington  Street,  Strand,  113. 

Castle  Yard,  Holborn,  7*. 

Bumfaam,  130. 

Cat  and  Fiddle  Ion,  8,  218. 

Burahan.  Beeche.,  138. 

Catherine  Street,  Strand,  186,  IS 

Burv  Street,  St.  Jamos'a  Street,  30, 

Caveiidish  Square,  30,  3fl,  109,  ] 

6S.  320,  a6»,  271,  288,  S97,  298. 

319. 

Bury  Street,  St.  Marv  Axe,  317. 

Cavendish  Street,  Caveudish  Squ 

Butcher  Row,  170, 196,  372. 

161. 

Button's  Coffee  House,   s,    6,    119, 

Chalfont,  Bucks,  232. 

17fi,  260,  291,  3O0. 

Chaltffli  Street,  F.uston  Bead,  UC 

Chancery  Lane,  64, 138, 136, 17!^' 

CadooAn  PI.ACE,  Sloaiie  Street,  2^1. 

188,  191,  238,  23tt,  2T4,  318, ; 

Cambridfte,  19,  85,  TO,  91,  136,  ITi, 

Chandos  Street,  Coveot  Qai^LfD, '. 

ITS,  195,  205,  211,  227,  244,  343, 

339,  274. 

Change  Alley,  Comhill,  300. 

Cniaden  Passage,  Islington,  69,  TO. 

Channel  Ruw,  WeatminBter,  19T; 

Camden  Tdwd,  321. 

Chantry  House,  73. 

Campdsu  Grove,  Kensington,  22B. 

Chapel  I'lace,  Poultry.  1ST. 

Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  SU2,  228, 

Chapel  Eoyal,  Si.  Jainea's,  l«t. 

299. 

Chapel  Street,  Mayfair,  40,  41,  * 

Chapel  Street,  Pentonville,   1BT-IB8. 

Cannon    Street,   92,   115,    125,   339, 

Chapel  Street,  PortUnd  Pla«,  320. 

268,  2T1. 

Chapel  Street.  Somers  Town,  116. 

Cannon  Street  Station,  239. 

Canuone,  Edgevrare,  343.     ' 

How,  33,  44,  134.                            ^m 

Canon-Alley,  St.  Paul's  Chnrchyard, 

Chapter    House    Court.    Palcmarij^H 

109, 16T. 

Row,  41.                                      ^H 

Charing  Cross,  11,  63,  ITl,  ITfi,  jfl^l 

Canonbury  House,  Islington,  123. 

233,  236,  238,  339,  244,   2W.  M^" 

368,  307.                                                     1 

Canonbury  Sqiiare,  Islington,  122. 

Charing  CinsB  Station,  IB,  81. 

Canonbnry    Tower,     IsUnglon,    87, 

Charles  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  23- 

123. 

24,280. 

Charles  Street,  Bi^merB  Street,  IBO. 

Charles  Street,  Manchester  Square, 

Cape!  Court,  BarUiolomew  Lane,  130. 

103. 

Carey  House  {Tavern},  Strand,  238. 

diaries  Street,  Portland  Square,  102.       .i 
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Charles  Street,  St.  Jnmos'a  Square, 

ChiawU'k,    S41;    Christ,    Enfield, 

20,  28,  C8,  m. 

nil;  Christ,  NewgiUa  Street,  18; 

Cli«i-les  Ntrcet,  WeBtiniiister,  76,  247. 

vSrift,  Osfcird,  2.-12;  Danish,  Well- 

CliarWiL-  Slrtwt,  Ikilford  Squiuv,  140. 

cluse  Square,  64;  Edmoi.ton,  192- 

tJh«rl«r  il^use,  !08,  223,  216. 

193;     Grosveiior     Chapel,     South 

Chartur  Hoiiw  L«»e,  IB. 

Audley  Street,  41,  60,  219;  Hack- 

Clmrlcr  Housu  Stli.-ol,  1,  2,  75,  129, 

nev,    77;    Hsmpstead,    16;    Holy 

rse,  287,  3(12,  318. 

Trinity,  Little  Quee.i  Street,  Hol- 

Cliarl.!r  lloust  Sijuare,  v,  I,  19,  75. 

Charter  House  Slreat,  19. 

Charlef  Hsuse  Yard,  IS. 

Westminster  Ablwy,    47;  Marj-le- 

ChsM  Side,  Ei.field,  lai. 

bone,    140;    Orange    Chapol,    St. 

Chatekin's  Coffee  House,  238. 

MnrllD's  Street,  Leicester  Square, 

Cheapside,    77,    lae,   176-178,   179, 

327;   St.  Andrew's,   Holbovn,  87, 

311,236,389,370,822. 

131-132,  259;    St.  Aiidrews.by4fae- 

Chelsea,  viii,  1,  3,  38,  83,  99,  112, 

Wardrobc,  265;  St.  Ann's,  Carter 

148,  163,  197,  223,  224,  264,  281- 

Ijiiie,  20^;  St.  Ann's,  Soho,  134; 

882,  288,  291,  298,  3U. 

St.   Buitholoraew  the  Great,   214; 

Chel«a  Church,  S3,  225,   264,   390, 
2  S 

St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  Westnihuter 
Abbey,  20,  48;  St.  Benet'a,  Paul's 

Ho-     al,  311. 

Wliarf,  106;  St.  Bcnuet  Frak,  16, 

Bca  W         ouse,  Fulham  Road, 

240;   St.   Botolph's,    Aldgate,   47; 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  92,  199, 

,    Tc'tteuhaiii    Court 

211,  212,  256;  St.  Clement  Danes, 

Roa 

92,   117,   les-lBO,    no,    196,    199, 

231;   St.    Duiistaa's,    Canterbuiy, 

Cheshi      C  ee      Tavern,  120,  170. 

225;   St  Duiistan's,    Fleet   Street, 

Clieshaut,  HorlB,  317. 

6,    17,  91,    198,  257;    St.  Faith's, 

CheBterfield  House,  19,  50. 

211;  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 

Che^-neHow,  Chelaea,  t)9. 

4,   99,   393;   St.   George's,    SuuUi- 

Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  112.  982. 

wark,    80,    81,    320;    St.   GUes'B, 

Ciiigwell,  332. 

Cripplesale,  76,  77,  108,  316,   BlBi 

Chiswell  Giammar  School,  233. 

St.  Giles'B-iu^the-Kields,  308,  878; 

Child's  Bank,  Fleet  Streer,  6,  175. 

Child's  Coffee  House,  T. 

St.  James's,  aerfcenwall,  314;  Si. 

Chiswell    Street,   Fiusbury    Sqiuire, 
108,  21 B. 

James's,     Garlickbithe,      46;     St. 
John's    Chapel,   Hampstead,   183; 

Chiswick,341. 

Chiswick  Churth.  241. 

Square,  fiO-61;  St.  Katberine  Cree, 

Chiawiek  Lane,  211. 

47;  St.  Lawrence's,  Brentford,  309; 

Christ  Chareh,  Enfield,  191. 

St.  Luke'!,  Chelsea,  63,  SSS,  364, 

Christ  Church,  New^te  Street,  18. 

290,    298;    St.  MarRaret's.    Wret- 

ChristChut.:h,  Oxford,  232. 

iniiiBter,  35,  68-^7,  233,  262,  310; 

Christ-Hospital,  fie-&7,  60,  IM,  183, 

St.  Manin's-in-the-Fields,  11,  41, 

184,  2B3. 

92,    304,    171,    172.     173,     220, 

Chon-hes:  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street, 

245,  278,  301,  302;  St.  Mary-Al- 

310;  All  Saints,  Fnlham,  142;  Boiv. 

dermary,    45;    St.    Mitrv-at-Hill, 

aiO:  Chapel   Rnj-sl.   St.   James's, 

324;    S(.  Man-  Axe.  87," 317:  St. 

_      141;  Chelsea,  83,  225,  2B4,2i)0,  298; 

Marylebonc,    12     30;    St.    Mary- 

^ 
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320;  St.  Maiy-lg-Slrand,  IIB;  Hit. 
Marv-MngiiBleii,  Hilk  Slrttet;  IT; 
St.  '  Msrj-Magdileu,  Rli^hniond. 
308;    St.   Mary-Overy,    11(7,    VIS, 

las,  U7,  aog,  see,  auT,  ses;  si. 

MBiy'e  Chaprl,  WeBtniiiisler  Ab- 
bey, iT;  St.  Mar}-'a,  Ealing,  305; 
St.  Mary's,  Kensington,  62,  63, 
ISl,  SaSt'  St. Mary's,  Putney,  113; 
St.  Mary's,  Wyiidlmm  Place,  Bry- 
onaton  Square,  104;  St.  Mary- 
WDolcliun.'li,  97S;  5C  Michael's, 
Comtiill,  138;  St.  Ujcbsel'e,  High- 
gale,  58;  St.  Micboal'j,  Old  Ve- 
rutani,  1.1;  St.  Mildred's,  Bread 
Street,  STlj  St.  Nicholas's,  Dept- 
fvrd,  304r-2US;  St.  Olive's,  Hart 
Street,  233,  SU,  235,  338;  St.  Pan- 
troa^n-the-Fielde,  116,  IIS,  271, 
S73,  316;  St.  Pull's  Cathedral,  39, 
lOU,  276-277,  27«;  St.  Paul's,  Co- 
Tent  Garden,  x,  29,  41,  318,  283, 
Sai,  302,  321,  323;  St. Paul's,  Dock 
Stmt,  5i\  St.  Paul'»,  Hammer- 
smith,  ^6;  St.  Peter's,  Suuthwark, 
268;  St.  Saviour's,  Soulhwark, 
lOT,  108,  128,  127,  209,  aSB,  267, 
269;  St.  Sepulchre's,  Hotboru,  26, 

Stone,  62;  St.  Vedost's,  Foster 
Lane,  136;  Savoy  Chapel,  46,  320; 
Stepaey,  250;  Sloke  Newington, 
16;  Stuks  Pogis,  129;  Swediah, 
Katcliffe  Highway,  296;  Temple, 
123;  Tower  Chapel,  225;  Twiuken- 
hsm,  242;  Westniinslar  Abbey,  B, 
aO.  24,  37,  39,  47,  51,  63, 66,  74,  Bl, 
84,  101,  112,  130,  164-166,  172, 
173,  174,  203-204,  314,  227,  329, 
359,  264,  274,  2S5,  386,  SSS,  316; 
Zoar  Chapel,  Southwark,  26. 

Church  Entry,  Carter  l.ane,  36B. 

Chureh  Lane,  Chelsea.  29S. 

Church  Rood,  Batleraea,  243. 

Chureh  Row,  Islington,  250. 

Chnrch  Str^t,  Chelsea,  264,  298. 

Church  Sireet.  Edmonton,  178,  193. 

Church  Sb«et,  Fulliam  Road,  231. 


Chnreh  Street,  GreciiMich, 
Church  Street,  Kensington,  228. 
Churoh  Street,  Stoke  Kewlnglon 

77. 
Cider  Cellar,  Maiden  Lane,  Co 

Garden,  245. 
Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  I 
City  Road,   viii,  2a,   126,   U6,  ' 

31S,  319. 
City  Boad  Chapel,  319. 
ClaplLam,  138,  200,  201,  331,  2E 
Clapham  ComniDn,  301. 
Clare  Market,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fie! 


Clerkenwell,  1S7,  173,  314,  316,  U 

Clerkenwell  (ireeu,  315. 

Cleveland  Court,  St.  James's 
240. 

Cleveland  Sav,  St,  Jamti'B  Stif 
141. 

Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  S 

Clifton's  Tavern,  ButeLer  Bow,  li| 

Clink  Street,  Southwaiit,  3 

Clock  House,  Hampstead,  IS. 

Cloth  Fair,  City,  214. 

Clothworkerv'  Hall,   Ulncing  L 
235. 

Club,  The,  i,  21,  22,  38,  115,  I 
lai,  1B7,  304,  274,  280, 

Clubs;  AdelphU  Maiden  Lane,  i  ^_ 
vent  Garden,  245;  Alfred,  Albe- 
marle Street,  34-36;  Alhcnicnm, 
24, 103, 142, 143,  204,  Ml,  268,  278, 
,106;  Beefsteak,  51,  62.  G.l,  226: 
Blue  Stocking,  312;  Boodle's,  116; 
Brooks's,  38,  110,  116.  144,  221, 
274,312;  Brothers',  247,300;  Club, 
The,  It.  21,  22.  38,  IIB,  123.131. 
IGT,  204.  274,  380;  Cocoa  Tree, 
8,  35,  llS;  Conservative,  114,  SD4; 
Crockford'e,  142;'  Devonsliire,  142; 
Dilettanti  Society,  63;  East  Indir 
Service,  IJO;  Eccentric  274;  Gar 
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rick,  aOO,  278,  308,  307;  GrBlis, 
la5;  Hook  uiid  Eye,  IH;  Ivy 
Liuc,  16B,  1G9;  King  of  Clubg, 
170,  368,  289;  Kiut-s  Head,  IBS, 
W;  Kit  Kal,  8,  64,  218,  289,  290; 
LiterarT{iee  The  Club);  Mulberry, 
liB;  Mosernn,  IBB;  Oetiiber,  243, 
344,  800;  Oor  Club,  15*;  Refonn, 
164,  308;  Eota,  208,  3.18;  Suville. 
274;  Scriblerem,  113,  243,  344,  300; 
Spiller-s  He»a,  64;  The  Cl»l)  (»ee 
CiBb,  The):  Union,  378;  United 
Serviue,  aOT ;  Watier'a,  34 ;  White's, 
M;  Whiltinglon,  163,  170,  258. 

aunn'g  Tavern,  Covent  Garden,  154. 

Cockpit  Alii]',  Drury  Latie,  75. 

Cocli pit  Place,  Dntry  Lsiie,  75, 

Cockpit  Thealre,  To. 

Cnchspar  Street,  170,  2S2. 

Cock  Tavern,   Bow  Street,   Covent 
Garden,  833,  33.). 

Coek  Tarern,  Fleet  Street,  170,  338, 

Ofck  Tavern,  Suffoilt  Street,  H»y- 
marlMt,  238. 

Cock  Tavern,  Totliill  Street,  384. 

Cocoa  Tree  Club,  8,  35,  116. 

Cocoa  Tree  Tavern,  T-8,  247,  359. 

Coffee  Hoaaee  (aee  Taverne). 

Coidbath  Fields,  2U6. 

Coldbath  Square,  399. 
Colebrook    Cottage,    Islington,    190, 
384. 

Colelrook   Bow,    Islington,   54,   88, 


We8tmitister,70,114, 

179, 
Comb«-Florey,  380. 
Complnn  Road,  Inlinston,  123. 
Oiini|)ton  Street,  Cierkenwell,  75. 
Ooinptoii  Street,  Soho,  133,  JOT. 
Coadnil,  Cheapaidc,  77. 
Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  31, 

81,  159. 
Coney  Cnnrt,  Orey's  Inn,  IS, 
Coiiniuglit  Square.  104, 


(^inserviilive  Club,  114,  304, 
fuusulidttled     Bank,     TbreadoeedlB 

Street,  222. 
Copt  Hull,  Twickenham.  105. 
Cornbill,  77,  137-128,  2m,  239,  245, 

300. 
Cousin  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street, 

339. 
Covent  Garden,  v,  61,  05,  IBS,  164, 

156,  100,  219,  336,  237,  BBS,  239, 

342.273,  283,  331. 
Covent  Garden  Tbealre,  61,  83,  338, 

333. 
Coventry    Street,    Haymarkat,   342, 

395. 
Cowley  Houee,  Chertaey,  66. 
Cowper's  Court,  Birchin  Lane,  45. 
Cox'a  Hotel,  Jennyii  Street,  30. 
Cragg'a  Court,  Charing  Crose,  307. 
Crantxium  Street,  Leicester  Square, 

Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  239. 
Craven  Collage,  Fulham,  34. 
Craven  Streel,  Strand,  10,  111,  378. 
Cfockford'B  Club  House,  142. 
Cromn-ell  House,  Highgnte  Hill,  207. 
Cmmwetl  Une,  Bmniptun.  Ufi. 
Cromwell  [.Diige,  Parson'o  Green, 355. 
Cromwell  Road,  Soutli  Kensington, 

Crooked  Billet  Tavern,  Wimbledon, 

Crosby  Hall,  Blfhopsgate  Street,  223, 


,  333,  368,  2 


■set,  Cove 


},  278. 


1    Street, 


Crosbv  Pint? 
Cross  Court,  I 

den,  118,  If 
Crow  Keys   Inn,  St.  Joh 

aerkenwcll,  260. 
Crown  and  Aiichor  Tavern,  Arundel 

Street,  Strand,  165,  170,  358,  390. 
Crown  and  Horse-Shoes,  Enfield,  IBl.  , 
Crown  Court,  Cbancerv  Lone,  313.       ' 
Crown  Office  Bow,  Temple,  183, 183, 


Taie' 


Herenles' 


Pillars 
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Crown  Tuveni,  King  Strefll,  Weat- 

Dock  Streel,  Royal  Mint  Slreel,  51 

minsler,  2U. 

Uolplliil    Tavern,    SeBlliinL'     La) 

Gmwn  Tavern,  Vinegiir  Yorii,  27J. 

2311. 

Crulclied   Friars,  .Mark   Laiie,  'iSi, 

Dou    Saltoro'B,    Chelsea,    112,   9 

235. 

391. 

CuraiWr  Strtst,  173,  27i. 

Doraut'B  Hotel,  Jenny  n  Street,  SOi, 

CurtaiD  Court,  Siioreditch,  172, 

Dorset  Buildiut's,  Salisliury  Sqa 

Ciirlain    Tliealre    (Green    Curtain), 

329. 

Shoreiliicta,  172,  17it,  aiM. 

Doriiet  Court,  Saliebur;  Square,  1 

Curaou  Street,  Ma.vfair,  SS,  280. 

Cut-throac  Laae,  Stukc  Newingtoa, 

Dorset  Court,    Cannon   Row,  W 

77. 

Czar  Street,  Evelyn  Streel,  Deptford, 

Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  S39. 

101. 

Doraet  Street,  Baker  Slreot,  83. 

Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square,  1 

Ualston,  184. 

Doughty       Street,      Heckleabl 

Daiiiah   Cliuroh,   WelklosB  Square, 

Square,  83,  83,  278^79. 

61. 

Dowr  Street,  Piccadilly,  101,  87^ 

Dove's   Tavern,  Upper  MaU,  {{ 

2SJ. 

uiersmith,  327,  31)8. 

Uawlev  Court,  Harrington,  Middle- 

Downing   Street,    21,   Tl,   76,  % 

HX,  242. 

311. 

Deacon  Street,  WalwortK  Road,  284. 

Deadnian'9   Place,    SouLbwark,    70, 

183. 

266. 

Down  Street,  PiccadJUc,  133. 

Dean  Street,  Borough,  17B,  171). 

Drapers'  Garden,  130.  200. 

Dean  Street,  Soho,  81,  78,  13-1,  135, 

Drapera'  Hall,  200. 

Dmmn.ond'9  Bank,  346. 

Dean's  Tard,  WestmlnBter,  ST,  IH, 

Dniry  Lane,  76,  1B2, 18(1,  274. 

De  Fne    Slreet,    Sloke   Newineloii 

Drurv  Une  Theatre,    52,  108,  t 

239. 
Drvden  Press,  viii,  92. 

Denman  Street,  Houthwark,  10. 

Dnkeof  York's  Tavern.  Shire  Lan«,8. 

Deplford,  100,  101.  204-205. 

Duke's      Head      Tavern,      Parson's 

Deptfonl  Dockyard,  205. 

Green,  2fi5. 

Deptford  Green,  205. 

Duke's  Place,  Bury  Slreet,  St,  Mary 

Axe,  317.                                         ^H 

DevereuK  Court,  Stmnil.  7,  10,  1S4, 

Dnke  Street,  Citv.  47,  314.             ^^M 

168,  220,  a«,  285.  291. 

Dnke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fit^^H 

Devil  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  0,  7,  124, 

110,  111,  198.                                ^H 

IBB,  17B,  338,  290,  800. 

Duke    Street,    St.   James's    Strait^" 

28,  37,  205,  320,  203. 

Devonshire  Huuse,   Piecadillv,  340. 

Puke  Slreet,  Slrand,  19- 

aio. 

Diike  Streel,  Weatmiiuiter,  346,  947. 

Devonshire  Terrace,  Begent'i  Park, 

Duke's     Theatre,     LiDcoIa's     laq 

83. 

Fields,  74.  TS,  19S.                      ^H 

Dii'k'B  Coffee  HoH5e,  Fleet  Slreet,  8, 

Diilwich,  130.                              ^^M 

nu1»k1.  rnllece,  1%                   ^^M 

Dlleltanli  litxilty,  62. 

k 

Durham  House,  349.  ^^^^^M 
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"^Bulim;,  106.  200,  309. 

F/lLcoh  UorK,  Baiikside,  17G,  268, 

Karl's  Court  Kuad,  IJU. 

Earrs    Tonate,    K«itiiiglun    KoaJ, 

Fuk'on  Inn,  Dankside,  2E>,  176,  268, 

160. 

270. 

E>s1  B.raet,  IM. 

Falcon  Wharf,  Bankside,  176.  270. 

Ka>,t<:heap,  125,  270,  M4. 

FarnifB  Buildings,  Inner  Temple,  21. 

Enat  Heath  Road,  Hau.pfli.-aJ,  3. 

FarringdoD  Market,  44. 

l<:a>,t  India  House,  ISa,  im. 

FMringdon  Street,  301.  323. 

Eusl  iDdia  Sm-i™  Club.  110. 

Feathers  TaTem,  187. 

Eaton  Street,  Hmlico,  3T. 

Ecceutric  Club,  274. 

E(.Tlitston  Street,  Pimlicn,  72,  130. 

Fenchnreh  Slreet.  335,  236,  239. 

Edgeware  Road,  viii,  ISi  1«. 

Felter  Lane,   17,  92,   93,   183,   230, 

Kdinburgli,  287. 

238. 

Pinch  Lane,  Comhil),  16. 

Edmonlon,  lU.  178, 192, 193. 

Finchley,  218. 

Edtnonton  Church,  192, 193. 

Fineblej-  Road,  138. 

Edwardes  Square,   KEnsiuftoo,   58, 

Fitisbury  Circus,  78,  177,  178.  19«. 

lis. 

Edward  atrwl,  Soho,  276. 

Fisrher's     Hotel    (Steveiu's),    New 

Eldon  Chambers,  7,  2a9. 

Bond  Street,  31. 

Elia  ColU^e,  Colebrook  Row,  hlUig- 

Fish  Street,  Cilv,  118. 

ton,  191. 

Fish  Street  Hill,  239. 

Elm  Tree  Boad.  St.  John's  Wood, 

Fleece  Tavern,  Coveiit  Garden.  237. 

138. 

Reet  Une,  323. 

Emerson  Street,  Sonthvmrk,  aOB. 

Fleet  Market,  119. 

Entield,  89,  178,  lUl,  IH2,  19.1,  805. 

Heel  Prison,  232,  323. 

Es.ex   Court,  Middle  Temple,    100, 

Fleet  Ri\'er,  301.                                                         ■ 

Fleet  Street,  t,  is,  G,  S,  17,  37.  40,                  M 

Essex  Court,  Sirand,  T 

B4,  67,  HI,  92,  118,  IIU,  120,  134.                     ■ 

Essex  Hall,  Hlgliam  Hill.  Wallham- 

164,  16&,  168.  169,  170,  175.  183,                    H 

slow,  Sa-89. 

197,  199,  211,  236,  237,  238,  263,                   ^1 

Essex  Head  Tavern,  IfiB. 

255,  276,  276,  390,  300,  313,  314.                       ^H 

Essex  House,  Essex  Stn;el,  Slrnnd, 

Fleur-de-Ivs  Couri,  Filler  Lane,  93.                      H 

197,  ass. 

Flovder    Street,    Westminster.    75,                  H 

Essex  Road,  Wineton,  350. 

W.                                                                        ■ 

Essex   Street,  Sirand,  28,  IBS,  107, 

Foley  Place,  Regent  Btreel,  37.                          ^H 

327,  272,285.  291. 

Fordhook,  106.                                                         ^H 

Elon,  309, 

Fore  Street,  Cripplegale.  108.                            H 

Eton  College,  I2S. 

EuBlim  Rnnd,  viii,  1*0. 

Portia  Green,  130. 

Eualon  Sqiinre,  321. 

Foxier  Lane,  Chenptide,  136. 

Evel.rn  SIreel,  Dfplford,  In). 

Forindling  Hospiwl,  279,  30.1. 

Evereham  Buildinb--,  Si»iRr»  To«'», 

Foundry,  Mooriield*,  318. 

Fountain  Court,  Middle  Temple,  121. 

Exeter  Chimge.  113,11.1. 

Fnuulaln  Court.  Stnuid.  170,  290. 

Ex^ler  HfiKP,  Ensejt  Street,  Slrnnd, 

Frinmamc  Tavern,  Strand,  170,  2^0, 

T.i7.  2.1S,  2HS. 

EstlerSliii;!,  Sirand,  lOfl,  166. 

Fux  Court,  Culhom,  aSB,  260. 

^BPI^^I^^^^^^^^^H 
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Francia  Strcel,  Gower  Slroet,  79. 

Gloucester  Place,  Marylebone  Ilo»^^| 

Freeman's  Conrt,  CornhiU,  7tk 

^H 

Fridsv  Street,  Che«p«idB,  ITS.  370. 

Gloucester  Bow,  Shoreditch,  172.     ^H 

Kritli  Street,  Soho,  133-13i,  1*1),  317, 

Gloucester  Street,  Sboredltch,  172,  ^H 

GoatTaveni,  Charing  Cross,  338.    ^^1 

Fulbflin,  I,  a,  3,  10,  18,  2J,  24,  131, 

Gulden  Eagle  Tavern,  New  Strei^H 

111,  194,  254,  esfi. 

Fulhrnn  Road,  131, 153, 197,  206, 221, 

Gulden    Fleece  Tavern,   Edmonla^^H 

ias. 

Fulwood'8   RerU,  Holbom,  8,  315- 

GuMeii  Hart  Tavern,  Greeawicb,  1^^| 

Gulden  Lion  Tavern,  Cbarjng  Oai^^| 

FurniTBl's  Inn,  74,  82,  223. 

^^H 

Golder-s  Hill,  North  End.  FulbH^H 

Gad's  Hilt-,  84.  88. 

Garden  Cdnrl,  Middle  Temple,  131. 

Gardoii  House  Tower,  351. 

Gordon's   Hotel,   Albemarle   Stnri^H 

Garlickhitbe,  46. 

^H 

Garraway's  Cofiee  House,  300. 

Gore  House,  KenMnglon,  IHG,  89a.-^H 

GarriBk  Club,  300,  378,  30a-30T. 

Gothic  House,  Wimbledon  ConinU^H 

Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden,  29, 

88,  278,  307. 

Gou);fa  Square,  Fleet  Stred,  83,  l^^H 

Gate  House,  Highgale,  GS. 

Gate  House,   WeBtminater,  37,   198, 

Gower  Place,  Euston  Square,  117.]^H 

236,251,261. 

Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  TB.^^M 

Gale   Street,   Lincoln's   Inn  Fields, 

^H 

187. 

Grace  Church  Street,  City.  12B.     ^^1 

General  Post  OtEce,  97. 

Grafton  Btr«el,  New  Bond  Street,  ^^^H 

George  Court,  Strand,  12. 

i^H 

GeorKe-s  Riw,  Hyde  Park.  149. 

Grammar  School.  Highgate,  fi9,  S^^H 

George  Slreat,  Hanover  Square,  319. 

Grunbr  Street,  Hampstead  Koad.t^H 

Grand  Junoliox  Canal.  2*2.           ^^M 

103. 

Grange,  North  End,  HanmiBnmfi^H 

George  Street,  Portland  Square,  230. 

^^H 

George  Tavern,  Church  Street,  Ken- 

Gratia Clnb,  ISB.                           ^H 

sington,  298. 

Gravel  Lane,  Southwark,  26.           ^H 

George  Tavern,  Pall  Mall.  3011. 

Grarel  Hu,  Kensington,  9BS.         ^^M 

George  Tavern,  Strand,  226.  227.  273. 

Grav-s  Inn,  12,  28, 121,  159, 903,  i^^H 

Gerard  Street,  Soho,  s,  28,  S3,  94, 

275,  276,  2S4,  315,  316.                ^^M 

187,  222. 

Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  88.                  ^^H 

Germain  Street  <iee  .lermyn  Street). 

Gray's  Inn  Lane.  375,  381.              ^^H 

Gilpin  Groi-e,  tjimorton,  192. 

Gray's  Inn  Rnad,  88,  360.               ^^M 

GiUspur  Street,  1*4. 

Grav'a  Inn  Square^  13, 13.             ^^H 

Girdlera'  Hall,  Basinghall  Street,  318. 

Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbalh  SqU^^H 

Globe  AUev,  Bankside,  3W. 

206.                                           ^^H 

Globe  Tavern,  Bankside,  S6G. 

Great  Bell  Alley,  Coleman  StTMt^^^H 

Globe  Tavern,  Fleet  Street,  134,  3110. 

Great  Bell  Yard,  Coleman  Streel^^^^H 

Globe  Theatre,    Bankside,   lit,    174, 

Gr^t  Chapel  Street,  Soho,  SI.       ^^H 

2m,  267,  268,  309. 

Gi'eat  Che>-ne  Row,  Chelsea,  -vili.^^H 

(Jluucester  Place,  Eiiliehl,  191. 

-1 
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Great  Ck>Ilege  Street,  Westminster, 

70,  71,  179. 
Great  Coram  Street,  303. 
Great  George    Street,   Westminster, 

34,  202,  274. 
Great  Newport  Street,   Long  Acre, 

309. 
Great  Ormond  Street,  201. 
Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  137. 
Great  Portland  Street,  Oxford  Street, 

-21,  320. 
Great  Queen  Street,  LincoIn^s  Inn 

Fields,  61,  111,  217,  273. 
Great    Russell    Street,    Bloomsbury 

Square,  131,  140,  271. 
Great  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  2.39. 
Great  Scotland  Yard,  307. 
Great    Smith    Street,    Westminster, 

179. 
Great  Tower  Hill,  231. 
Great  Tower  Street,  2S4. 
Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  213,  273. 
Great  Wild  Street,  Drury  Lane,  75, 

111. 
Great  Winchester  Street,  City,  18. 
Great  Windmill   Street,  Piccadilly, 

14,  295. 
Grecian  Chambers,  Devereux  Court, 

Strand,  7. 
Grecian    Coffee    House,     Devereux 

Court,  Strand,  7,  10,  124, 168,  229, 

291. 
Greek    Street,    Soho,   78,   123,   152, 

167. 
Green  Arbor  Court,  Old   Bailey,  119- 

120. 
Green  Curtain  Theatre  (nee  Curtain 

Theatre). 
Gi*een  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  280. 
Greenwich,  157. 
Gresham  College,   Gresham  Street, 

235. 
Gresham  College,  Old  Broad  Street, 

235. 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 

235. 
Gresham  Street,  235,  236. 
Grey    Friars    Monastery,    Newgate 

Street,  57. 
32 


Grocers'  Hall,  277. 

Grocers'   Hall  Court,  Poultry,  137, 

277. 
Grosvenor    Chapel,    South    Audley 

Street,  41,  50,  219. 
Grosvenor  Place,  Pimlico,  37. 
Grosvenor  Square,  24. 
Grove  End  Road,  St.  John's  Wood, 

248. 
Grove,  Highgate,  58^-59. 
Grove  Terrace,  Hammersmith,  254. 
Grub  Street,  St.  Giles's,  78,  108. 
Guildford  Street,  Chertsey,  65. 
Guildhall,  265. 

Gunpowder  Alley,  Shoe  Lane,  199. 
Guy's  Hospital,  81. 

Hackney,  77,  86. 

Hackney  Church,  77. 

Half     Moon  .  Passage,     Aldersgate 

Street,  64,  176,  323. 
Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly,  21.  73, 

133. 
Half  Moon  Tavern,  Aldersgate  Street, 

64,  176,  323. 
Hall  Court,  Middle  Temple,  100. 
Hamilton  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer, 

261. 
Hammersmith.  8,  148-149,  206,  226 

227,  254,  308. 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  227,  308. 
Hammersmith   Road,   58,    194,   211, 

254. 
Hammersmith  'I'crrace,  226. 
Hainpstead,  15,  16,  112,  128,  157, 

179, 180,  242,  271. 
Hampstead'Church,  15. 
Hampstead  Heath,  9,  68,  148,  179, 

180,  242,  271. 
Hampstead  Hill,  12. 
Hampstead  Lane,  Ilighgatc,  59. 
Hampstead  Road.  82. 
Hampton  Court,  289. 
Hampton  Court  Green,  102-103. 
Hand  Court,  Holborn,  187. 
Hand-in-Hand  Tavern,   Wimbledon, 

309. 
Hanover  Court,  I^ong  Acre,  302. 
Hanover  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  202 
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llnnovcr  Square,  41,  !H(,  219. 

Hit'hEBte  Cenielerv,  99,  103.  ISS^H 

llanwen,  ISl. 

Higiigate  Chureiiyard,  a9-G0.       ^^M 

HaTcouit  Buildiugs,  Middle  Tem]de 

Hi);faeate  Grammar  Sdiool,  i5&^^H 

Lane,  1S3. 

Hi^rligate  Hill,  13,  S8,  307.            ^H 

Uarfl  Cuurt,  Tciiipie,  S,  1S9. 

High  Holbom,  310.                         ^H 

Hiirley    Slreet,   Cavei.iIiBh    Sqimre, 

High  Larer,  Essex,  ISH.                 ^H 

109,  M8. 

High  Hoad,  Tottenliam,  S14         ^H 

HaiT  Alley,  Shoe  Lane,  3H. 

High  Street,  BorDneh,  10,  17,  4B,<^H 

□arringlon,  Middiesex,  212. 

1G3,  320.                                         ^B 

Harrington  Road,  Soul  it  Eensingtan, 

High  Sli¥et,  Clapham,  200.          ^H 

146. 

High  Street,  IlampBlead,  le.         ^H 

HaiTie   Place,    Sloane   Slreet,   104, 

High  Slr«t,  Islfnglun,  70, 136.     ^H 

216,  317,  271. 

High   Street,    Eensiugtim,  63,  J^H 

Harrow  TaTcm,  Flcel  Streel,  313. 

305,                                               ?H 

HiRh  Street.  Maiyiehnre,  13,  30,  S^ 

Street,  Strand),  171-172. 

High  Street,  Putney.  140. 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbiin-  Square,  88. 

Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  312. 

Hart  Street,  CoTmt  Gardeii,  3U2. 

Hill,  The,  Hampstead  HealU,  08, 

Han   Slnjet,   Crulched  rriara,    233, 

Holbom,  44,  118-117,  133,  183,  I 

234,  336,  23B. 

213,  213,  314,  300,  973,  313. 

HaaliDgi.    Street,    Burton    Crescent, 

Holbom  Bridge,  20. 

HTl. 

HoUium  HJl!,  301. 

Hallon  Ganlen,  333. 

Holbom  Viaduct,  36,  117,  ISO, 

Hayeock-a  Ordinarj-,  808. 

301. 

Haves  StalioD.  342. 

Holland  Amis  Inn,  Kemiiigtoo, 

Haymarkel,  1.  2,  9,  IB,  104, 128,  274- 

Holland  House,  1,  3,  4,  88,  202, 

Bavmarket  Theatre,  104. 

258,  275,  279,  299. 

Hav's  Lane,  Toolej  Slreet,  Soulh- 

Holland  Lane,  4. 

wark,  179. 

Uoilanil  Park,  150. 

Harvanl's  Flaci?,  St.  JdIiu'b  GuIb, 

Cierkenirell,  75. 

Holies  Street,  Cavendihh  Squira 

Heath  Road,  Twickenham,  219. 

Hollv  Bu«h  Inn,  Flampateid.  Ml 

Heaven  Tavern,  Lindsay  Lane,  338. 

Holiy  Hfli,  HaiupsleBd,  14. 

Hellespotit.  fiU. 

Holly  Lodge,   Campden    Hill, 

Uei!  Tavern,  Weilniinsler,  238. 

Holy   Trinity  Church,  Ultla  Q 

Henrietlfl    Slreet,    Coveul    Garden, 

Strwt,  Holbom,  187. 

222,373. 

Holywell  Lane,  Shorwlilch,  173, 

Holywell  Street,  Strand,  136. 

Ahbev,  B-G,  47. 

Hirnk  and  Eye  Club,  154. 

Hereuin'  Piiiare  Alley,  Fleet  Street, 

Hope  Theatre,  Bankside,  SfiS. 

237. 

Horasey  aiarcbyard,  BBS. 

Hercules-  Flltars  Tavern,  Hvde  I^rk, 

Horse  and  Groom  Tsveru,  Ednm 

273,  291. 

102. 

Hertford  Street,   Muvlnir,  23,    373, 

279. 

norsomongcr  Uno  Baol,  I45-14fi 

Hotel*  {«e  Tavenw).                              ' 

Higham  mil,  WaHlmmaloB,  80. 

Houiidadltch,  47. 

Highgale,  13,  58-5n,  GO,  138,  148. 

House  of  Cmnnioiis,  ?7,  70,  2(17,  2=3. 
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House  of  Lords,  31. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Tl,  118. 

Howard  Street,  Strand,  63. 

Hoxton  Fields,  Shorediteh,  173. 

Hoxton  Square,  Shurediteh,  173. 

Hull,  207. 

Hummums    Hotel,  Covent    Garden, 

68,  69. 
Hungerford  Market,  Strand,  80-81. 
Hungerford  Stairs,  Strand,  80-81. 
Huntington,  232,  233. 
Hutton    Street,    Salisbury    Square, 

229. 
Hyde  Park,  149,  273,  293,  303. 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  240,  242,  261,  309. 
Hyde  Park  Place,  85. 

Inner  Temple,  19,  21,  46,  62,  67, 

309. 
Inner  Temple  Gateway',  27,  160,  275. 
Inner  Temple  Lane,   21,   159,    160, 

161, 189. 
Inns  (see  Taverns). 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 

George  Street,  Westminster,  34. 
Ireland  Yard,  Doctors'  Commons,  265, 

266. 
Ironmongers'  Lane,  179. 
Islington,   53,  54,  60,  69-70,  86-87, 

122,  126,  249,  308. 
Islington  Green,  69. 
Ivy  Lane,  Newgate  Street,  44,  166, 

167,  187. 
Ivy  Lane  Club,  166,  169. 

Jack's   Coffer   House  (Walker's 

Hotel),  124-125. 
Jacob's  Wells  Mews,  George  Street, 

Manchester  Square,  102. 
James  Street,  York  Street,  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  115. 
Jeffreys  Street,  Camden  Town,  82. 
Jermyn   Street,  St.   James's   Street, 

18,  104,  128,  227,   263,   272,   274, 

288. 
Jerusalem     Chamber,    Westminster 

Abbey,  5,  64,  229. 
Jerusalem  Tavern,  St.  John's  Gate, 

157. 


Jewin  Street,  Cripplegmte,  214. 

Jewry  Street,  City,  47. 

Johnson's  Buildings,  Inner  Temple, 

21,  159,  189. 
Johnson's  Court,   Fleet   Street,  158, 

162,  163. 
j  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  87. 
I  John  Street,   Hampstead,  180,    181, 

182. 
John  Street,  Mecklenburgh  Square, 

82-^3. 
John  Street,  Pall  Mall,  262. 
Joiner  Street,  South wark,  10. 
Jolly  Farmer  Tavern,  Church  Street, 

Edmonton,  192. 
Jump  Tavern,  143. 

Keats's  Bench,  Well  Walk,  Hamp> 

stead,  180. 
Keats's  Comer,  Well  Koad,  Harap- 

stead,  180. 
Keats's  Cottage,  John  Street,  Harap- 

stead,  182. 
Keats's   Villa,    Well    Koad,   Hamp- 

stead,  180. 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  72, 139, 149, 

152,  280,  305. 
Keujiington,   1,  3,   4,  9,  62,  63,  111, 

202,  228,  229,  299,  303,  304,  305. 
Kensington    Church    (ste   St.   Mary 

the  Virgin). 
Kensington  College,  228. 
Kensington  Gore,  195. 
Kensington  House,  150. 
Kensington  Palace,  299. 
Kensington     Palace    Gardens,    305, 

306. 
Kensington  Road,  3,  4,  150,  275. 
Kensington  Square,  1,  3,  289. 
Kentish  Town,  179. 
Kerion  T^ne,  City,  45. 
Kew  Foot  Lane,  Richmond,  308. 
Kew  Green,  38. 
Kilburn   Priory,    St.   John's    Wood, 

154. 
King  of  Clubs,  170,  258,  280. 
King's  Arms  Tavern,  Pall  Mall,  9. 
King's  Bench  Prison,  Southwark,  17, 

141. 
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a  Beacb  Walk,  Ian 


King's  H«d  Tm-ern,  Liliii^oii,  2il9. 
K.lng'B  HbdiI  Tiv«rn,  Irv  Lane,  107. 
Kin^s  Head  Tavern,  VaU  Mall.  ZilO. 
Kinfr'a  Head  Tareru,  ToWBC  Sirecl, 

Kiiif--inace,  rallMiilt,  11. 


Iford  R 


',  87,  as. 


King's  Square  (SolioSqiiare),  l!l,  101. 
King's  Sqaara  Cuurt,  Solio,  Gl. 
Kiaf^ton,  30T. 
Kingston-upon-HuU,  306. 
KiiigBlon-on-ThaineB,  11^. 
King  Street,  Cbesiiside,  M,  2flO. 
King  Slreat,  CotbiiI  Garden,  67,  BB, 

1&6,  268,  378,  3U7. 
King  Street,  Grnsvoiior  Siimre,  HO, 
King  Street,  St,  Jtuaes's  Stiwt,  11. 

305. 
King  Street,  Weslminater,  75,  233, 

339,  38S,  2Sa,  397,  300. 
King  William  Streel,  Citv,  WB. 
King  Willraui  Street,  Strand,  iSi. 
Kit  Kat  Club.  S,  64.  318,  28S,  300. 
Knigbl^ltridge,  330. 

Ladv  Chapei,  WoBtniinBter  Abhp.y, 

Lalla  Rooldi  Collage,  Muswell  HiU, 

Lamb's  Cottage,  Edmonton,  192.    .  . 
I-anrarter  Court,  Strand.  944. 
IjuiKham,  Norfolk,  307. 
Langhsm    Street,    Hnrylebone,    31, 


] 


Lawn  Coltaga.  Jnlin  Street, 

etead,  181. 
Lawrence    Manor    Huuse,    Chi 

281. 
Lawreni:e  Street,  C 
Leadeiiliall  Market. 
Leg  Tavern,  King  Street,  Westmi 


Leicester  Square,  til,  137,  140,  23l<, 

397,  309. 
Leonanl  Place,  Keniiingtcm,  160. 
Lewis  Place.  Great  Orniond  Street, 

aoi. 

Lewia    Plaua,   Hamaiersialth   Road. 

Futhain,  194. 
Lichfield,  I. 

Lime  Grare,  Futne;  Bill,  113. 
Liueola's  Inn,  SI,  93,  333,  336,  333, 

aau. 

84,  nii 
Lincoln's 


Inn   rinlas,  8,  37,  64,  74, 
196,  108,317,  3-38. 
Inn    GUeway.    171,    173, 
173. 
Liudtaf  Lane,  Westminster,  338. 
Lion  and  Snii  Hotel,  Highgato,  5S. 
Lisbon,  Spain,  106. 
Lille   Street,   LcieeBter  Square,  87, 

143,  385. 
Litclifleld  Street,  3ohn,  808. 
Literary  Club  {irt  Tlie  Club). 
Little  Britain,  UO,  111,  144,  155. 
Little  College  Street,  Camdet)  Town. 


Liltlo  Dean's  Tani,  WestniinMer 
Little  Newport  Street,  Long  Acre 
Lillle  Queen   Street,  Holborn, 
1B7. 

itile  Ryder  Street.  207. 
Little  Tower  Street,  307. 
Little  Turnstile,  Holborn,  213. 
Liverpool  Road,  188. 
" "      rs.  Abehurch  Latie,  290. 
Iwind   ii[    Hav   Tavern,    Haven 
1,  380,  300. 
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Lockht's  Ordinarv,  Charing  Cross, 

246. 
Lombard  Street,  152,  197,  239,  240, 

290,  300. 
London  Bridge,   25,   199,   209,  225. 

2^38,  266,  295. 
London  Institution,  Finsbury  Cireus, 

78,  245. 
London  Wall,  IH,  195, 196,  200,  231. 
Long  Acre,  \iii,  x,  29,  61,  92,  96, 

247,  301,  302. 
Long's  Hotel,  New  Bond  Street,  32, 

34,263. 
Lordship's  Lane    (or  Koad),    Stoke 

Newington,  77. 
Lothbury,  138. 
Lovell's  Court,  Paternoster  Row,  253, 

254. 
Lower  Belgrave  Place  (Buckingham 

Palace  Road),  71-72. 
Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  New  Bond 

Street,  73,  273. 
Lower  Heath  Road,  Hampstead,  180. 
Lower  Richmond  Road,  154. 
Lower  Rosoman  Street,  Clerkenwell, 

318. 
Lower  Series  Place,  Fleet  Street,  8. 
Luke  Street,  Westminster,  71. 
Lyceum  Theatre,  113. 

Maida  Vale,  154. 

Maid  Lane,  Bankside,  266. 

Maidenhead   Court,   St.  Martin's-le- 

Grand,  212. 
Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  207, 

245. 
Maiden  Lane,  Upper  Thames  Street, 

45. 
Mall,  The,  41,  213. 
Manchester  Square,  102,  114. 
Manor  House,  Chiswick,  241. 
Mansion  House,  City,  275. 
Marble  Arch,  viii,  86,  293. 
Marbledown  Place,  Burton  Crescent, 

271. 
Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 

36. 
Market  Lane,  Pall  Mall,  298. 
Mark  Lane,  City,  316. 


j  Marshalsea  Place,  South wark,  80. 
.  Marshabea  TrisHm,  79-80, 81,  82, 320. 

MarAiebone  Churvh.  146. 
=  Marylebone  High  Street,  12. 
.  Marylebone  Lane,  114. 
I  Marylebone  Road,  viii,  12.  30. 83, 146. 
Marylebone  Street,  21. 
Mawson  Lane,  Chiswick,  241. 
Mawson  Row,  Chiswick.  241. 
Maynard  Street,  MuswoU  Hill.  221. 
May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  l^ne, 

274. 
MeckltnbuT^h  Square,  82. 
Mereers'  Hall,  179. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  1,  275, 285. 
Mermaid  Tavern,  Cheapside,  20,  175- 

176,  270. 
Metropolitan  Meat  Market,  Charter 

House  Street,  19. 
Michael's   Grove,    Brompton    Road, 

153. 
Middle  Heath  Road,  Hampstead,  180. 
Middle  Scotland  Yard,  37. 
Middlesex  Hospital,  Mortimer  Street, 

140,  199. 
Middle  Temple,  27,   63,  67,  75,  78, 

100,  104,  121,  126,  220,  249,  258, 

264,  273,  284,  322. 
Middle  Temple  Gate,  27. 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  269. 
Middleton  Buildings,  Regent  Street, 

37. 
Milbourne  House,  Barnes  Common, 

106. 
Mile  End,  250. 
Milk  Street,  Cheapside,  17,  170,  222, 

236. 
Mill  Walk,  Battersea,  242. 
Milton  Street,  Cripplegate,  78,  108. 
Mincing  Lane,  235. 
Minorics,  47,  276,  317. 
Missolonghi,  Greece,  34. 
Milford  Lane,  Stnind,  170,  258. 
Mitre  Chambers,  Fenchurch  Street, 

236. 
Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temi)lo,  188. 
Mitre  Court,  Fleet  Street,  169. 
Mitre  Court,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside, 

236. 
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Mirre  Taveni,  Feni:hiircli  Street,  S36 

Newport  Slreel.  St.  Martin's  Lua 

Milre  Tavern,  Fkel  Slreot,  168,  IS9. 

Gl,  34-2.  30B. 

23S. 

New  Queen  Street,  Uppw  Tb«w 

SliiM  Tavern,  St.  James's  Market, 

Street,  170. 

loa-iui. 

Sew  Kiver,  190,  191. 

Milre  Tuvern,  Wood  Street,  Clieap- 

New  fioad  (Marylebooe  Road),  M 

side.  836. 

140. 

Sew  Square,  Liueoln-s  Inn,  jg6. 

Cl»l«»,  281. 

Newstead  Abbey,  31. 

Montae.»  Square,  33. 

■New  Street,  Cove.it  Garden,  158. 

MonumeDt  Var.!,  Citv,  IIS. 

Newlun  House.  Cumpden  Hill,  9 

MoorlleMs,  IBB,  IBS,  315.  318, 

New  Welle,  ClerkenweU,  318. 

Hortimer  Street,  Cavendbth  3t|uan!, 

i*0,  161,  1S9. 

Norfolk  Strvet,  Strand,  68,  317,  > 

Morllakfl,  S. 

North  Bank,  St.  .lohn'a  Wood.  9B-I 

Mount  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  71. 

North  End,  Folhani,  10,  68,  854,  M 

Mulbem- CIuli,  118. 

North  End  Road,  8. 

MulUerr>  Qanicns,  B5,  101-103. 

North  Gower  Street,  Bedford  SquH 

Mttneum  Clitb,  ISE. 

79,80. 

MuBwell  Hill,  221. 

North  Road,  Hif^hgate,  OS. 

Muswell  Hilt  RoHd,  921. 

Northumberland  Street,  Hairleba 

78. 
Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  1 

Nao'b  Head  Tavkkn,  Hisli  Street, 

Borough,  320. 

IBS,  173. 

National      Depotit     Bank,     Ruasell 

Street,  Covent  Uaraen.  65. 

NoltiiiB  Hill,  2JB. 

Natiiuial  Portrait  (iallerr.  S,  146. 

Navy    Ofli™,   SeMhi.ig    Lane,   233- 

OfTOBBR  Ci.Pn,  243.  344,  300. 

234. 

UUBailey.  IJII.  2H1,.123. 

Neville  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  17. 

Old  Baptist  Heud  Tai'em,  120. 170. 

New  Bond  Street,  31,  33,  IG7,  263. 

UldBondStre...,3l,ail3.  293. 

New  Buildings,  Chiswi-^k,  241. 

Old  Broad  Street.  18,  3SB,  240,  3^ 

Newtomen  Street,  Soulhwark,  320. 

j^H 

New  Court,  Temple,  7. 

Old  Bmmpton  Koa.l,  140.                ^^1 

New  Court,  Tlirogmortun  Street,  130. 

New  Finchley  Road,  131). 

Old  CaVfliidJeb  Street,  Oxford  StM^H 

N>^w  Fiih  Street,  Cily.  2.39. 

^^M 

Newgate  ftiwn,  332,  201,  330. 

Old  Fieh  Street.  City,  2S».               ^H 

Newgale  Street.  18,  38,  67,  ST,  IIT, 

Old  Jewry,  89.  24B.                           ^H 

146,167,  J«8. 187,  3SJ. 

Newinglon  Caiwewaj,  148. 

eingtnn  Square).                            ^^M 

Newingtou  Green,  16.  70,  2S0,  318. 

OMPnlm'eYard.  261.                       ^^H 

New  Inn,  Wyeh  Street,  222. 

Old  Itea  U..„  Inn.  138, 170,.t0».  .^H 

New    Law    Cciiirts,    170,    IBS,    198, 

Old  St.  ran.^ras  Road,  118,  STl     ^H 

198. 

One  Tun  Tav„rii,  St.  JatnwVlbt^t^H 

Mew  Oifiird  Street,  viii. 

New  I'Blaee  Tanl,  117-1 18.  203,  318. 

Onslow  Squai'e,  303-304.                  ]^H 

New  Park  Slreel,  S.m(liwurk,  2B6. 

Orange  Chapel.  St.  Harlln-R  enti^H 

Newport  Market.  SOt'. 

J^M 
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Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square,  89, 

137. 
Orbell's  Buildings,  Kensington,  228. 
Orchard    Street,    Portman    Square, 

273,  279. 
Orchard  Street,  Westminster,  137. 
Our  Club,  i54. 

Oxendon  Street,  Ha^'market,  18. 
Oxford,  2,  9,  60,  114,  195,  197,  198, 

232,  234,  287,  318. 
Oxford  Circus,  18. 
Oxford  Street,  viii,  18,  78,  140,  293. 
Ozinda's  Coffee  House,  300. 

Paddington,  147. 

Palace  Chambers,  St.  James's  Street, 

303. 
Palace  Gardens,  Kensington,  202. 
Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  150. 
Palace  Green,  Kensington,  304. 
PaKice  Yard,  Lambeth,  25. 
Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  76. 
Pall  Mall,  7,  9, 11,  24,  28,  57,  58,  114, 

144,  151,  154,  204,  206,  207,  221, 

244,  247,  251,  258,  262,  278,  290, 

292,  297,  298,  300,  306,  308,  312. 
Pall  Mall  Place,  Pall  Mall,  11. 
Palsgrave's  Head  Inn,  Strand,  247. 
Palsgrave's  Place,  Strand,  247. 
Palsgrave  Restaurant,  Strand,  208. 
Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  78. 
Paper  Buildmgs,  Temple,  183. 
Paradise  Tavern,  238. 
Park  Lane,  24,  32,  89. 
Park  Place,  St.  James's  Street,  144, 

288. 
Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  90. 
Park  Street,  Southwark,  17,  18,  70, 

163,  174,  266. 
Park  Village,  Regent's  Park,  153. 
Paris,  France,  295. 
Paris  Garden,  Bankside,  268. 
Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  81, 

244. 
Parsloe's  Coffee  House,  St.  James's 

Street,  62. 
Parson's    Green,    Fulham,   13,   254, 

255. 
Parson's  Green  I^ine,  131. 


Paternoster  Row,  22,  23,  44,  94,  160, 

253. 
Paul's  Cross,  108-109. 
Paul's  School,  109,  211,  233. 
Paul's  Wharf,  105. 
Pavement,   High    Street,   Clapham, 

200. 
Pavement,  Moordelds,  177-178. 
Peabodj-  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  75. 
Peak  Hill  Avenue,  Sydenham,  36. 
Peak  Hill  Road,  Syd'enham,  36. 
Peak  Hill,  Sydenham,  36. 
Peckham,  119. 

Peerless  Pool,  Old  Street  Road,  215. 
Pembridge  Villas,  Bayswater,  203. 
Penton  Street,  Pentonville,  126. 
Pentonville  Road,  viii,  126,  146. 
Peterborough  House,  Parson's  Green, 

255. 
Petersham,  112. 
Peter  Street,  Westminster,  70. 
Petty  France,  Westminster,  213,  214. 
Phoenix  Alley,  Long  Acre,  301-302. 
Phoenix  Street,  Somers  Town,  116. 
Physicians'    Hall,    Warwick    Lane, 

Paternoster  Row,  94. 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  51,  154,  155, 

219,  274,  312. 
Piccadillo  Hall,  295. 
Piccadilly,  10,  30,  32,  34,  37,  63,  73, 

242,  26*1,  262. 
Piccadilly  Circus,  30. 
Piccadilly  Terrace,  32. 
Pickett  Street,  St.   Clement  Danes, 

196. 
Pied  Bull  Inn,  Islington,  249-250. 
Pillars  of  Hercules  Tavern,  231. 
Pimlico,  37. 

Pineapple  Inn,  Now  Street,  156. 
Pinner's  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  18. 
Pinner's  Hall,  17,  18,  317,  318. 
Pitcher's  Court,    Great  Bell   Alley, 

Coleman  Street,  City,  20. 
Pitt's  Buildings,  Kensington,  228. 
Pitt's  Place,  Parson's  Green,  254. 
Pitt  Street,  Kensington,  228. 
Playhouse  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  205. 
Plough  Court,  Carey  Street,  198. 
Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  240. 
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Plough  Inn,  Hiyh  Street,  Claphain, 

Queen     Anne     Street,     Cavendiakl 

201, 

Square,  21,  27,  71,  131.- 

Plough  Inn,  Plough    Court,  Carey 

Queeti's   Arms   Tavern,  CJieapsidC 

Street,  198. 

179.                                               ' 

PoeW  Corner,  Westiuiuster  Ahbey, 

Queen's    Anna    Tavern,    SewgmM 

6,  37.  47,  71,  78, 13U,  2U.  BBS,  286, 

Street.  07,  168. 

288,  316. 

Queen's    Amis   Tavern,    St.   Pai^ 

Foet'i  Head,  Fhcenix  Allev,  301. 

Poland  Street,  Oiford  Street,  72. 

Queensbury  Houhi,  112. 

Polrgon,  Soiners  Town,  116. 

Queen's  College,  Camhridga,  18. 

Pompeii.  24. 

Queen's  College,  Oiford,  S. 

Poixlack's  Oraiusry,  103,  299,  300. 

Queen's    Gate,    Soulh    Kensingto 

Pope's  Head  Alley,  l^'ornhin,  239. 

146. 

Pope's  Head   Inn,    Chancery   Une, 

Qoeeli-s  Head  Alley,  Newgate  Strg) 

330. 

167. 

Pope's  Head  Inn,  Pope's  Head  Alley, 

Queen's  Head  Lane,  Islington,  34S. 

938. 

Queen'sHead  Street,  Islington,  Sm. 

Pope's  Tilla,  Twickenham,  241-243. 

PartloHd  Hotel,  Portland  Place,  Ox- 

170. 

ford  Street,  321). 

Queen's  Head  Tavem,  Islingtoii,  941 

260. 

Portland  Place,   Oxford  Street,  330. 

Queen's  Hotel,  Queen   81r«t,  Sod 

Ponnian  Square,  38,  103,  312. 

125. 

Portsea,  79. 

Queen'B  Boad,  Fiuchley  Road,  13S. 

Portsmouth,  126. 

Queen's  Row,  Kniebtsbridge,  SSft.  . 

Portsmouth    Street,    Lincoln's    Inn 

Queen  Square, Bloomsburj-,  61,  TS.H 

Fiolds,  143. 

Queen  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  3? 

PortuBBl  Row,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

280.                                                 J 

74. 

Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

Qneeii  Street,  Soho,  124, 128. 

8,  10,  74,  143. 

Queen  Street,  L'ppe^l''"""'*  8t«( 

PonltneT  Hill,  115. 

176,  237. 

Poultry,  77,  187, 17B,  M3,  277. 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  223,  SBS. 

Prinooa  Sqnate,  KaleliHe   Highway, 

396,397. 

Rainbow  Tavebh,  27. 

Prineea  Street,  Hanover  Square,  266. 

Priory.  St.  John's  Wo-.d.  98-99. 

Eatcliffe  Highwav.  54,  2M. 

Prospect   Place,    Newington    Bulla, 

Ralhhone  Place,  Onford  Street,  M 

384. 

Rational  Club,  165. 

Puddle  Wharf,  Blackfriare,  265. 

Reading,  217. 

Pump  Court,  104. 

Bed  Bull  Theatre,  aerkenwelV 

Putney,  fl,  141, 1*0. 

284,  316. 

Putney  Bridge,  113,  164. 

Putney  Commoii,  153, 154. 

315,816.                                         : 

Putney  HUl,  113. 

Bed  Lion  and  Sun  Hotel,  Higlttf 
Red  Lion  Fields,  Holbom,  214. 

Quaker  Taveiim,  Westminster.  839. 

132.  S14. 

Red  Linn  Iiiu,  Pfltlinmcni  Street,  81. 
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^^IM!?Squ»re,  aU,  348. 

170,  18B,  2-26,  237,   339,   343,  291. 

liafonn  Club,  154,  306. 

Regvnt'a  Park,  18,  98,  138,  1B9,  263. 

Eutbind  House,  Alderfgate  Street,  76, 

Rbeni^h    Wine    Lid,    Canon    Row, 

Ryder  Street,  297. 

Rbenhb     Wine     Inn,    Steal     Yard, 

SADI.KRB  Wells  Thkaikb,  190. 

Upper  Tbamea  Street,  23U. 

St.  Albans,  6T. 

RidiMd's  Coffee  House  (Dick's),  67. 

SC.  Alban'B  Place,  Hayiuarket,  298. 

Iticzfamond,  02,  308. 

St.  Alban's  Slree^  Haymarke!,  3M. 

aichmond  Bridge,  62. 

St.   Andraw's  Church,  Holbon^  87, 

Kslng  Sun  Tavern,  Eufield,  191. 

131-182,  269. 

Kobert  Street,  Adelpbi,  138. 

St.  Andrew's  Hill,  266. 

Bobin  Hood  TsTern,  Essex   Street, 

St.  Andr^w'siy-the-Wardrobe,  365. 

Strand,  38. 

St.  Anne' B  Cliurch,  Carter  Lane,  306. 

Robinson's    Coffee    House,    Charing 

St.  Anne's  Church,  Sobo,  134. 

Cmaa,  260. 

St.  Aune'ti  Hill,  Chelsea,  65. 

Roeue'B  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  8. 

St.  Anne's  Lane  (St.  Anne's  Street), 

Hope  Makers'  AUey,  Moorfields,  77- 

Westminster,  136-137. 

St.  Anne's  Sireet.  Westminster,  137. 

^^9^  Uakera'  Street,  Moortields,  78. 

St.  Anthoiiy's  Free  Scbool,   Thread- 

Httwamond'B  Pond,  St.  James's  Park, 

needle  Street,  233. 

61. 

St.  Bartholnmew-thE-Great,  314. 

Rose  Street,  Bankside,  171. 

St.  Benedwfs  Chapel,  Weatniinstet 

Roae  Street,  Coreut  Uardeu,  viii,  39, 

Abbey,  30,  48, 

95-96. 

St.  Benet's  Church,  Paul's  Wharf, 

Rdbb  Street,  [.'ewgate  Street,  60. 

105. 

Rom  Tavern,  Brydges  Street,  113. 

St.  Bennet  Fink,  13,  240. 

Rom  TaTem,  Holbom  Hill,  30t. 

St.  Botolph's  Church,  Aldgate.  47. 

Rose  Tavern,  Russell  Street,  Covent 

St.    Bride's    Church,   Fleet    Street, 

Garden,  239. 

B2,  1B9,  25b. 

Rose  Theatre.  Bankside,  174,  368. 

St.  Bride's  Churcbyard,  Fleet  Street, 

R<.BSlyn  HiJl,  Hampstcad,  16. 

311,  312. 

KuU  Club,  206,  29B. 

St.  Clement  Danes'  Church,  93,  117, 

Round  Court,  Strand.  383. 

165-166,  170,  195,  198,  331. 

Koyal  Acadcmv  of  Arts,  33. 

St.   Unnstan's  Churrli,  Canterbury, 

Koyal  Albert  Hall,  195. 

225. 

Koyil  Exchange,  1)3,  69,  76,  77,  93. 

St.  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  Street, 

338,  313. 

6,  17,  91, 198,  2BT. 

Eoval  Institution,  Albemarle  Street, 

St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  314. 

102. 

St.  Faitli'a  Church,  211. 

Royal  Society,  229,  335. 

St.      George's      Church,      Hanover 

Rummer  Court,  apring  Gardens,  246. 

Square,  4,  99,  393. 

Rummer  Tavern,    Spring    Gardens, 

St.  George's  Church,  Southwark,  SO, 

81,326. 

Running  Footman   Tavern,   CliarJeB 

St.  George's  Hospifal,  Hyde  Park, 

Street,  Berkeley  Square,  34. 

Ruesell  Square.  217. 

St.  George's  Place,  Hi'de  Park,  149. 

Rusaell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  x,  S, 

St.    George    Street,    Shad>rell,     54. 

_        7,  31,  6S,  62,  71,  161,  149,  154,  155, 

296. 
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St.  Giles'9  Churr!.,  Crippli!g.tB,  76, 

104,  171,  172,  173,  220,  245,  9t^H 

77,  108,  21S,  21G. 

301, 302.                                           ^H 

St.  Ull«a'.-iii-lhe-Fields,  208,  276. 

St.  Merlin's  Lane,  61, 166,  I7U,  Sl^H 

374,  395.                                           ]^H 

St.    James's    Church,    CkrkenweH, 

St.  MutiuVle-Ursud,  97,  HS,  21S^H 

314. 

St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Squa;^^! 

Si.  James's  Church,  Garlickhitbe,  45. 

72-73,  237,  228,  299.                      ^H 

St.  James-B  Cuffe«  House,  SL  Jarno'a 

St.  Hart'  Aldermary,  Wallmg  Sli^^H 

Street,  7,  8!l,  230,  aWJ. 

^^M 

St.  James'i  Hotel,   Jtnayu   Street, 

St.  Marr-at-Rill,  324.                       ^H 

26il. 

St.  Mary  Axe,  fa7,  317.                    ^H 

Sr.  James's  Harbet,  103,  1D4,    374, 

Si.  Marvlebone  Church,  13,  80.       ^H 

2SB. 

Si.  Hary-le-Buw  Church,  310.         ^H 

St.  James's  Market  Plan.  17.  IS. 

St.  Mary-USavoy,  320.                   ^H 

St.  James's  P«rk,  41,  Bl,  101.  116, 

St.  Mary-Ie^Stranil,  118.                     ^^ 

218,  314,  2S8,  24U. 

St.  Mary  Magdnlen,  Milk  Street,  IT. 

St.  J«uia.'B  PU™,  1,  6, 32,  73,  Ml,  20B. 

St.  Mary  Ua)(dalen,  Bichuiuud,  308. 

257-358,  363,  286. 

St.  Mary  0™ry.  107,  108,  120,  137, 

St.  James's  Square,  28,  49,  109-110, 

2U»,  366,  !67,  369. 

2»T. 

St-  James's  Street,  7,  fl.  31,  33,  35, 

Abbey,  47. 

37,  64,  82,  Bfl,  110,  114,  116,  113, 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Ealing.  809. 

167,  204,  221,  340,  244,  347,  259. 

274,  391,  397,  303,  310.  Sia 

63,  161,  303.                                     ^^ 

St.    John's    Chapel,    John     Street, 

St.  Msrv'B  Church,  Putoef,  118.   ^^M 

Hampstead,  U2. 

St.  Mury's  Church,  WyDdbam  fli|^H 

St.  John's  College,  Camhridge,  171. 

Bryanslou  Square,  10*.               T^M 

at.  John'fl  Gate,  Clerkcnivi.::,  15T. 

St.  Mary  Woolchurcb,  876.              ^M 

300. 

St.  Michael's  Alley,  Combitl,  34S. 

St.  John's  Laue,    Clerkenwctl,  136. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  CornbiU,  138. 

170,  260. 

St.  John's  linsd,  Isllnstoi.,  308. 

St.  Michael's  Chureh,  Old  Verulam, 

H^                 SL   John's  Street,   Clerkenwell,   IB, 

j^H 

^m                    TS,  %D,  2S4.  31&. 

St.  Michael's  Court.  Comhill,  S1E..^H 

^m               St.  Juho's  Stn«t  Road,   Islinttun, 

Si.  Mildred's  Church,  Bread  Stra^^l 

^M                     ISB,  170. 

^B                  St.  John's  Wood,  13B,  164,  193. 

St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poottry,  13T.  ^H 

H  ,             St.     John-thc-Evaneeli9l,     SiiiHh 

St.  Nichoks'9  Church,  De|>tfori,9f|^H 

^M                      Siguare,  60-61. 

305.                                                  ^^M 

^H                  St.  Katherine-Cree,  47. 

St.    Olive's    Church,    Hait    StN^^H 

^H                  St.   Lawrence's    Chnreh,   Brentford, 

233,  234,  235,  238.                        ^^M 

^H                     309. 

SL  Paiicns  Gardens.  118,  971.  ST^^H 

^M                 St.  L<ike-s  Church,  Chelsea.  63,  325. 

St.    Pancras-in-the-Fields    (Old  jj^^l 

H                      204,  390,  298. 

Pancras    Church),   116,    118,  ^^H 

H                  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Old  Street,  SIS. 

273. 316.                                         J^H 

^H                  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 

St.  Paul's  Csthedral,  39,  109,  flj^^l 

^B                     36.  66-67,  233,  353,  310. 

377, 379.                                         ^^1 

^M                 St.  Mnrgaret's  Hill.  Soulhwark,  48. 

St.  Paul's  Cbur<'b.  Covent  Ganlui.^^l 

^M              St.  Mutio-s-in-llie-FicldB,  11,  41.  93. 

39, 11,  318,  281,  284,  303.,3S1,  *^^| 
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^VSI.  Finl's  Ctaurob,  Dock  Street,  &i. 

Saves  Court  Street,  101. 

^■fSL    Paul's    CliuKb,   Utiuiitienmitb, 

■      S«i. 

S™il»nd  Yard,  207,  213 

^VSt.  Paul's  CtMrcl.v8rd,  7,  109,  137, 

Scriblems  Club,  113,  SW,  2*4,  300. 

^"       167-16S,  211.  836,  871. 

Seething  Uue,  233,  234,  23a,  230. 

St.  P.ul',  School  <«t  P.ul-a  Scliool). 

Setbv  House,  North  End,  Hainniei^ 

St.  Pauls  Sch«il,  Sbadirell,  M. 

smith,  2M. 

Sl  Peters  Church,  SuoiQer  Street, 

Sotle's  Coffee  House,  3,  10. 

SoiUbwk  Bridge  Bold,  SGB. 

Serie  Streel,  Lincoln's  lt».  Fields,  B, 

10.  198. 

School). 

et.  Peler'i  Street,  St.  Albans,  6T. 

Sevenuaks,  129,  200. 

-St.  Saviour's    Chureh,    Suutliwark, 

Seymour  Place,  Conooughl  Square, 

107,  lOB,  126,  127,  203,  266,  267, 

969. 

Seymour  Street,  Portnian  .Square,  23, 

'  8t.  Sepulchre's  Church,  Hulkurn,  26, 

36. 

116, 117. 

Shacklewell,  18*. 

St.  Swithin'a  Church,  Landon  Stoue, 

Shadwell,  75. 

93. 

Shaftesbury      House,      Kensington 

«t.  Tboman'R  Bc»plt>],  10,  17S. 

Road,  276. 

8tr  Vedul'ii  Oiurch,   Foster  Lane. 

Shanet  Place,  Strand,  247. 

130. 

ShelSeld  Street,  Clara  tlar^et.  290. 

fidisbuiy,  1. 

Ship  Ta™m,  Charing  Cross,  246. 

.g^nburv   Court,   Fleet  Street  (lee 

Ship  Tavern,  Little  Tower  Street,  307. 

Sdishury  Square). 

Ship  Tan!,  Strand,  106. 

Sdbbury  Square,  B2,  118,  198,  229, 

Sblro  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  S,  141,  218, 

353,264. 

291. 

:&luu>ti0[i    anil  Cat    Inu,    Newgate 

Shoe  Lane,  v,  42,  43,  44,  124,  190, 

Street,  60,  187.  285. 

238.  314. 

StlatstioD  Inn,  Newgate  Street,  00. 

Shooter's  Court,  Throgmon.jii  Street, 

SamHMi'i      OrdinHn-,      Sl.      Paul's 

130. 

Churehyard,  236." 

Shorediteh,  42,  172.  227. 

Sandford,  Manor  Honte,  Chelsea,  3. 

Simpson's  Tavf  ni,  170. 

Snnrty  End,  Fulham,  2. 

Sir  Richard  SiL'tles  Tavern,  Haver- 

Sardinia  Place,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

stock  Hill,  2»0. 

111. 

Skinner  Street,  llolhoro,  26,  116-117. 

Sargent's  Inn,  6*. 

Slaughter's  Coffee  House,  HI,  242. 

Savile  Club,  274. 

Sloane  Street,  Knights hridBB,  30, 150, 

Savile  House,  Twickenham,  213. 

Sav-ne     Row,    BurliiiEloa    Gardens, 

SloBUB  Terrace,  Sloane  Slreef,  30. 

m,130,373,374,37«. 

Savoy,  The,  00,  238. 

Smith  Street.  Westminster,  884,  888. 

S«™y  Buihiines,  Strand,  170,  290, 

Smvma    Coffee    House,    Pall    Mall, 

soo. 

247.  2!)!),  300.  308. 

Savov  Chapel,  46,  320, 

Snow  Hill,  25-26,  117. 

Savov  Hill.  i6. 

Society  of  Arts,  v.  28.  30,  90,    108, 

Savov  Palace,  «.                                         11!.  112,  222,  227,  273,  311.                               H 

Savov  Street,  46,  320.                              Soho  Square,  60,  61,  63,  78,  Ifll,  124-                  ^H 

Sayei  Court,  Deptford.  IDIi,  101.              126,  140     .                                                   ^M 
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Sonifirsol  Holiae,  46,  B8,  310,  all. 

Stevefte'sHotel,  KewBDTidSIraet,3 

Somerset    Place,    Portmaii    Squnre, 

Stookbridge  Terrace,  Pimlioo,  87. 

273. 

Stock  Exchange,  130. 

BomerBTown,  118,  Ul. 

Stoke  Court,  Stoke  Pt^ia,  138-139. 

Stoke  NeningtOB,    IG,   76,  77,  U 

laa,  135, 183,  191. 

256,  317. 

Stoke  Nevrington  Churdi,  18. 

ainirtou  Buildingn,  18B. 

Sinke  Pogis,  138-129. 

Stoke  Pogia  Chtiroh,  129. 

Square,  62. 

Strand,  8,  69,  97,  lOfi,  113,  113,  U 

117,  176,  183,  197,  308,  iJ»7,  31 

338,  217,  249,  35U,  258,  273,  38 

Square,  188,  3!7,  24B. 

383,  290,  300,  310. 

Stratford  Place,  Osford  Street,  Wt 

Sqimre,  SB. 

Stratton  Street,  Piocadilly,  310. 

Strawberry  HUl,  B3,  311,  31S. 

331. 

Strealham,  Surrey,  183-183. 

South  Audloy  Street,  11,  49,  BO,  Bfl, 

137,  219. 

Suffolk  UQfl,  Upper  Thamei  SOtK 

376,  285. 

Sooth  KenningtOQ  {lee  EenBinglon). 

Soufh  Keusingtoa  Mnaeum,  83,  85, 

Sumner  Place,  Onslow  Squats,  3(* 

in. 

South  Sea  House,  184-185. 

Sun-behiiid-the-Ejtchange  Inn,  SiK 

South  Square,  Gray's  Ion,  203. 
Southwark,  10.  48,  70,  lOT,  141,  IH3, 

4'rliKli'v     MSrlilliuav     9it 

aunourv,  miuuieseic,  vr>. 

Sun  Tavern,  Chancery  Lane,  336. 

174.  ira,  209,  2i8,  295. 

Sun  Tavem,  King  Street,  Weidail 

Southward  Bridee  Croasiog,  2G8. 

Southwark  Bridge  Road,  19, 174, 179, 

Sun  Tavern,  New  Fish  Street,  390J 

286. 

Surrey  Street,  Strand,  SB,  64. 

102,206. 

SuBMjt  Chambers,  Duke'a  Street,  1 

Spiller'a  Head  Club,  54. 

James'«  Street,  87. 

Spring  Gardens,  41,  62,  53,  213,  346, 

283. 

Sussex  Place,  Rcgeufa  Park,  SSS.' 

Squire's  CoSee  House,  8. 

Swallowfield,  317. 

Stafford,  314. 

Swallow  Place,  Oxtoi^  Street,  18. 

Stauhope  Place,  Orford  Street,  293. 

Swallow  Street,  PicodHly,  17,  18. 

Staple  Inn,  159. 

Swan  Inn,  Fenchureh  Street.  339. 

Star  and  Garter  Tarem,  Pall  Mall, 

Swan  Inn,  Old  Fish  Street,  339. 

U                       347,  300. 

Swan  Inn,  Tottenham,  314-315.     ^^M 

B                Star  Tavern,  Choapside,  239. 

Sy\ei]ib  Cliureh,  Rateliffe  Highvd^H 

H                  Steele's    Cottage,   Haverstock    Hill, 

^m 

■                   289-390. 

^1                  Steele'8    Studios,    Harerstock    Hill, 

^M 

■ 

Tahakd  Ikn,  SouthwiTk.  48.       ^^M 

^H               Steel  Yard,  Upper  Thames  Street,  830. 

Tabernacle  Row,  FrnsDuPy,  818.    ^^M 

^H               Stepney  Church,  350. 

Talbot  Inn,  Soulhwarh.  U.            ^^H 

^■msi 
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Talbot  Ion  T.rd,  «. 

Tuvenis:  Aduu  idU  Eve,  Kensing- 
ira  Rwd.  3T5i  AlrkBU,  St.  Hi- 
chael'E  Allej,  Cmlifll.  246;  Alli^ 
on.Aldcrsgate^lteetilSO;  Alliicni, 
Kuuell  Stnxt,  COreiil  Uardrti, 
154-165;  An^ll  Bouou,  eSa;  Arun- 
d«t  Uolel,  Norfolk  SlrtEl.  Slnnd. 
S33;  B«<ir  sdiI  Harraw,  Bulcher 
Row,  196;  tteBr-«t-lhc-Bridee-FiMl, 
B»5,  323;  Brmr  Ino,  Southwirk, 
238 ;  Bedfanl  Coffee  lloiue,  C^vent 
Uardeu,  &1,  61. 106,  3X,  242,  271, 
31S;  Bedford  Head  Tuvora,  Uaid- 
en  Laae, CoTuit  Cmrden,  SOT;  Bed- 
ford Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  b.  S03 ; 
Bedford  Tkveni,  Maiden  Luie, 
Covent  Garden,  SUT;  Bel]  Inn, 
Aldangue,  301;  Bell  l[iii,  Carter 
~  r,  a;0-aTl;  BeU  Inn,  Etiinun- 
li,  IBS;  Bell  Inn,  King  Street, 
336,  944,  SOD;  Black 
Jack,  143;  Blue  Bells,  Uncnin'a 
Inn  Elelde,  i-TS;  Boar's  Head, 
Easteheip,  135,  370;  Brew  House, 
AxB  Yard,  78;  Briti<^h  CoRee 
Hoose,  ITO,  283;   Bull  and  Bivh, 


milh,    8; 


lull. 


aitch,  227;  Bull,  Tower  Hill,  S3I; 
Bun'a  Head,  (.Inre  Marker,  200; 
Bull's  Head,  Spring  Gardens,  53, 
63,  213;  Bullnn'*,  i.  6,  149.  175, 
3S0,  391, 800;  Carey  House,  Stnnd, 
83S;  Castle,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  273;  Castle,  UVrng- 
ton,  64;  Castle,  Savor,  238;  Cst  and 
Fiddle,  S18;  Chapter  Coffee  HouAe, 
9!,  44,  134;  Ctiatelain's,  938: 
Cbeabire  Cheese,  ISn,  170;  Ctiild's, 
T;  Cider  Cellar,  Maiden  Lani, 
Cavsnt.  Gardrn,  246;  Clarendon 
HntBl,  Mew  Bond  Street,  187; 
Clifton's,  Bulcher  Enw,  170; 
Clann'a,  Covent  Garden,  164; 
Code,  Bow  Street,  329,  323;  Cock, 
Fleet  Street,  ITO.  23B;  Cock,  Suf- 
folk Street,  338;  Cock,  TViIhill 
Street,  934;  Cocoa  Tree,  7,  3.  247, 
es9;  Cgx'a  Hotel,  Jamiyn  Street, 


.10;  Cnwked  Billet,  WimbMra. 
30S;  Ctuss  Keys,  »t.  Jnttn's 
Street,  Clerkeuirell.    200;   Cnntu 

and  Anchor,  Arundel  Slnvt, 
Sirand,  liS,  ITO,  368,  1J80;  t-rown 
and  Hone-SboeA,  KuHeld,  191; 
Crown,  Heiculea  Pillar*-  Alley. 
237;  Crown,  King  Smol,  Clieap- 
side,  2S0:  Cniwn,  Sjag  Street, 
Westminster,  244;  Crown.  Vinegar 
Yard,  274;  Devil,  Fleet  SiRwt,  6, 
7,  134,  169,  ITS,  23S,  :t9U,  300; 
Dick's,  S,  67,  390;  Doljihin,  SeMli- 
ing  Lane,  336;  Dun  SaltCTo's, 
Chelsea,  113,  S82,  291;  Donnl's 
Hotel,  Jemivn  Slr«I,  36;  DnvMv 
Hamoiersmith,  227,  SOSl  DnllB  of 
York's,  Shire  Lane.  8;  Dnke'a 
Head.  Parson's  Ureen.  S5S;  Esaex 
Head,  168;  Falcon,  Bankside,  3o, 
ITG,  368,  370;  Feathers,  187; 
Kiseher'a  Hotel,  New  Bond  Stnwl, 
31;  Fleece,  Covent  Garden,  337: 
Fountainr,  Sirand,  170.  890.  3tKl; 
Gsmway's,  300;  Gcor^.  Cliurch 
Street,  Kensington,  23S;  GeorgH, 
Pall  Stall,  300;  George,  Strand, 
326.  im.  273;  Globe,  Banksido, 
966;  Gloha,  Fleet  Street.  124,  300; 
Goat,  Charing  Cross,  338;  Goldea 
Es4,'le,  New  Street,  338;  Golden 
Fleece,  Edmonton,  192:  Golden 
Hart,  Greenwich,  1S7;  Golden  Unn, 
Charing  Cross,  238;  Gordon')  Ho. 
tel,  Alliemarle  Street,  33;  Grecian, 
DevereuK  Court,  Strand,  7, 10,  134, 
168,  939,  291;  Half  M.»n,  Alders- 
gate  Strwt,  64,  ITO,  323;  Hiind-ln- 
Hand,  Wimhieilon.  Ml);  Ilarrcw. 
Fleet  Street,  313;  Havoiiok'i-,  31)9; 
Hearen,  3X8;  Hdl,  3'»S:  Hircnles 
Pillars',  3T3,  891;  Holland  ArniB, 
Kensington,  4;  Holly  Bush. 
Hampstead,  14;  Horse  and  Groom, 
Edmontnn,  192;  Hummums.  Co- 
vent Garden,  6S-6I);  Jack's 
(Walker's  Hotel).  Queen  Strpet, 
Suho,  134-125;  Jeru^lem,  St. 
John's  Gala,  157;  Jolly   Farnu'r, 
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Edinonton,  19!;  Jump  (Black 
Jack),  143;  Kiag'a  Anna,  Pall 
Mjill,  Bj  King's  Utsd,  Fleet  Stieel, 
2iS;  King's  Head,  UliDgtaD,  239; 
King's  Head,  Ivv  Lane,  167; 
King's  Head,  Pall  Mall,  990; 
King's  Head,  Tower  Slreet,  239; 
l*g,  King  Street,  Weatmidater, 
2^)6;  Lion  and  Sun  Hotel,  High- 
gale,  a»t  Load  o!  Hay,  Haver- 
i>tock  Hill,  S89-290;  Lockilt's 
Ordinary,  Cbaring  Crots,  24fi; 
Long'a  Hotel,  83,  34,  263;  Mer- 
maid, Cheapida,  20,  176-176,  270; 
Mitre,  Fenehurch  Street,  336 ; 
Ullre,  Fleet  Street,  16S,  160,  236; 
Hitre,  St.  JamKa's  Market,  10-3- 
104;  Milre,  Wood  Street  Cheap- 
side,  238;  Mnlherrv  Gardens,  B6, 
101-102;  Nag's  Head,  Soulhvfark, 
820;  Old  Baptist  Head,  126,  170; 
One  Tun,  274;  Ozinda's,  300; 
PalfgraTe's  Head,  Sirand.  247; 
PalagravB  Restaurant,  208;  Para- 
dise, 238;  Paraloe'a,  St.  ■James's 
Street.  BS;  Piecadillo  Hall,  295; 
Pied  Bull,  hllngton,  249,  250;  Pil- 
lars of  Hereulea,  261;  Pineapple, 
Kew  Street,  IB6;  Plnugh,  Clapham, 
201:  Plough,  Phmgh  Cnuil,  Carey 
Street,  198;  Poet's  Head,  301; 
Pontack'a,  102,  299,  BOO;  Pope's 
He.id,  Chancerr  Lane,  980; 
Pope'a  Heail,  Pope's  Head  Alley, 
239;  Portland  Hotel,  Portland 
Place,  320;  Quaker,  Westminster, 
239 ;  Qneen'a  Arm3,Cheap»ide,  178; 
Queen's  Arms,  Newgate  Street,  97, 
168;  Queen'a  Arms,  St.  Paul's 
Churehynrd,  18T,  168;  Queen's 
Head,  Cheajwide,  178;  Queen's 
HcBiI,  Isliugton,  349,  360;  Queen'a 
Hotel,  Queen  Street,  Soho,  125; 
Rainbow,  27;  Red  Lion  and  San, 
Highgate,  BO;  Red  Lion,  Parlia- 
^,  SI;   BhenU&  Wine, 


Cano 


Row,    Wesl 


Rising  Sun,  EnBeIc 
Uourl,  Keaex.  Slreet 
Robin  sun's,  Charing  Crose, 
RoBB,  B  ydges  Slreet,  113; 
Holhoru  Hill,  aOl;  Rose,  ! 
Street,  Covent  Gnillen,  23Bi 
mer,  Spring  Gardens,  246;  ) 
ning  Foolnian,  Chulea 
Berkeley  Square,  24;  St.  Jan 
Coffee  Uuiise,  St.  JamcB'a 
7,  aO,  390,  390;  St.  Jamea'a  Hi>- 
tel,  Jermrn  Street,  263;  SbIuIh- 
tion,  Newgale  Strept,  60;  Saluto- 
tion  and  Cat,  Newgale  Street,  60, 
1S7,  285;  Samaon'a,  St.  PuA'm 
Churchyard,  236;  SarieX  8.  f" 
Ship,  Charinit  Cma«,  iKi  " 
Liltle  Tower  Street,  SOT; 
son's,  Slrnrid,  170;  S  " 
Steele 'a,  Haverstock 
Slaughter's,  61,  343;  Smym*,  ^ 
299,  300,  308;  SnuthamplDn  Cflf 
House,  Southampton  Baihlii]), 
136;  Squire's,  8;  Star  and  Garter, " 
Pall  Mall,  247,  300;  Star,  Cheap- 
side,  239;  Sun-behind-lhe-Ex- 
change,  23S;  San,  Chanrerv  Lttiie, 
239;  Snn,  King  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, 239;  Bun,  New   Fish   Street, 

Swan,  Did  Fish  Street,  239:  Swan, 
Tottenham,  314-316;  Tabard,  South- 
wart^  48:  Talbot,  SDUthw«ck,  l^fM 
Thatched  Hniiae,  St.  JumB'i 
SM,  291 :  Thr«e-CnniiB-In-tli«.'n 
Irv,    17B,    23T;    Three  '  Feal 
.  Kuaaell    Strci 
101;     Three    Pigeons,    Brcnlftil 
177;  Three  Timp,  Charing  Croi 
2.10;  Turn 


,    Deve 


I   Conn 


10;  Tom'a,  Itnoeell  Street,  C 
Garden,  x,  65,  62,  170,  S 
Triumphant  Chariot,  I^y^'^ 
Corner,  381,  291;  Ttia^tt,4 
Uiie,  8, 201  i  Turk's  B«ad,  ff 
Street,  Soho,  123,  IST;  *■ 
Head,  New  Palace  Yard,  ST 
Turk's    Head,    Strang    9^1 
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SlSi  upper  Flaak,  Ilainpaleaa,  H, 

Threadneedle  Street,  130,  186,  200, 

M2,  BSB;  V.uxhall,  81;  Vkloriii, 

2&.  233,  2U5,  276. 

MuB^eU  Hill,  231;  Walker's  Hotel, 

Three-Cranes-in-the-Vintry,  176, 287. 

Queen      Street,     S'.l.o,      134-135; 

Three  CraiieK  Lane,  Upper  Thames 

Wawloo    Hutel,   Jeroiyn    Street, 

Street,  17(1. 

283 1  Wert   radian,    St.  Michael's 

Three  Feathers  Inn,  Rofeell  Street, 

Alley,  Conihill,  815;  While  Bear, 

Cment  Garden,  101. 

Southwark,   267;    White   Conduit 

Three  FigeonB  Inn,  Brentford,  177. 

Tavbrn,    Ifliiigtoa,     128;    White 

Three  Tuns  Inn,  Ciiaring  Cross,  238. 

Conduit  Tea    Gardens,   Islington, 

120;    White    Hart,    High    Street 

Tinigmorloii  Street,  13U,  200. 

BoroBgh,  370;  White  Horse.  Chel- 

Thurloe    Place,    South    Keusuiglou, 

«=!,  2lll!   White  Horse,  Konsiug- 

iia. 

loQ,    i;    While    Horse,    Lnnibard 

■nibury,  78. 

Street,  239;  White   Kose,  West- 

Titchtleld Street,  Soho,  78. 

minster,  47;  While  Swan,  Totten- 

Tokenhouse Yard,  Lothhorj-,  ISS. 

ham,  314-3IS;   Will's,    v,    x,    7, 

Tom's  Coffee   House,  Dirdiin  Lane, 

95,  113,   170,   175,  I8»,  S-14.  243, 

44-46. 

283,     291,     893;      World's     End, 

Tom's  Coffee  House,  Devoreun  Court, 

Knighlsbridge,  S39;  Wrekiu,  118, 

Strand,  10. 

1B4-155. 

Tom's  C^iltee  Houae,  Rusjeil  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  jc,  66.  62, 170, 226. 

Square,  131. 

Tavistock  House,  Tavistock  Sciuara, 

Took'*  Court.  Ciirsitor  Street,  Chan- 

81, 21T. 

cery  Lane,  271. 

TavistOL-k  Row,  Covent  Garden,  M!. 

Tooley  Street,  Sonthwark,  378,  238. 

Tavistock  Squnre,  81,  217. 

Torquay,  24. 

Teddlngton.  233. 

Tothil  Fields,  WestminHer.  283. 

T^lejn^ph    Street,   Coleman    Street, 

Tothill  Street,  Weatminaler,  27,  383, 

City,  20,  31. 

284. 

Temple    (lee    Inner    Temple,    and 

Tolleiiham,  311-316. 

Middle  Temple). 

Tottenham  Court  Road,  viii,  318. 

Temple   Bar,  7.  8,  17,  S7,  169,  172, 

Tottenliam  Court  Road  Chapel,  318. 

173,   175,  208,  338,  238,  272,  300, 

Tottenham  Cross.  HI. 

^''"■ 

Tower  Chapel,  225. 

"       Temple  Church,  123. 

Tower  Hill,  225,  331.  232. 28S. 

Temple  Oardeiia.  101-105, 121. 

Tnwer  of  London,  17.  KB.  232,  235, 

Temple  Gale,  188,  176. 

249,  2B0.  851,  301,  309,  320. 

Temple  Place,  Blackfriars  Row,  111. 

Timer  Street,  239. 

Thames  Street,  47,  ]»7. 

TrHfnltiar  Bav,  12B. 

r      Thatched  Hoi>se  Tavern,  8L  Janies'B 

Trafalgar  Square.  4l,  20B,  213,  278. 

■.  ^-Street,  201,  ani. 

■  TTiayer  Street,  Manchester  Sqitare, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  70,  91, 

173,' 195. 

9          102. 

TrinilT  Row  (Dpper  Street),  Isiiiig- 

The  CInb  («e  CInh,  The). 

lon.'ST. 

Theobalds.  Chesliuut,  Herts,  317. 
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LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

By  Laurence  Hutton,  Author  of  "Curiosities  of  the 
American  Stage,"  "Literary  Landmarks  of  London," 
etc.  Illustrated,  pp.  136.  Post  Svo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $1  00. 

The  town  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Button  has  given  his  glimpses  of  its  literary  life,  past  and  present, 
with  tasle  and  judgment. — Obsirver,  N.  V. 

With  marked  skill  Mr.  Laurence  Hutloo  has,  in  (his  volume,  pre- 
sented an  endless  amount  of  valuable  infoimation  relative  to  (he 
many  illuslrioas  men  of  letters  who  have  lived  in  Edinburgh.  He 
has  hnnled  up  tradition,  verified  the  facts,  as  only  a  passionate  pil- 
grim could,  and  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  planting  of  these  lil- 
eraty  landmarks. — A'.  K  Times. 

An  entertaining  and  useful  little  volunw.  .  .  .  The  visitor  to  Edin- 
burgh must  get  hold  of  this  book  without  fail ;  it  will  be  invaluable 
lo  him  ;  the  stay-at-home  reader  will  pass  a  very  pleasant  hour  in  its 
company. — Critic,  N.  V. 

Mr.  Hutton  Is  a  very  thorough  and  conscientious  workman.  He 
collects  his  [act  on  the  spot,  and  seeks  always  to  verify  it.  .  .  .  The 
reader  can  repose  full  confidence  in  his  statements. — N^.  Y.  Triiutu. 
Mr.  HutLon  has  added  a  worthy  volume  to  his  "  Literary  Land- 
marks of  London.".  .  .  Mr.  Hutton  has  salisSed  himself  of  the  truth 
of  every  statement  that  he  makes,  and  has  visited  personally  every 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  which  he  writes. — JV.  V.  Mail  and  Exprtsi. 
The  little  book  is  studied  up  with  Mr  Hutton's  well-known  pains- 
*taking  carefulness,  which  has  taken  him  well  out  of  the  beaten  track 
on  to  ground  untrodden  except  by  such  devotees  as  himself,  and  given 
us  a  book  deliciously  filled  with  things  worth  teoAing.—lndtptndrHl, 

The  title  is  both  descriptive  and  su^estivc,  and  well-enecuted  il- 
lustrations add  to  the  value  of  the  work.     It  is  a  rare  piece  of  literary 
.    work,  and  will  be  highly  priied  by  scholarly  men  all  over  the  world. 
— N,  y.  Journal  of  Conifiierce. 

Mr.  Hutton.  .  .  .  has  made  the  most  of  opportunities  which  he 
(oand  OD  every  hand  during  some  weeks  of  pleasant  examination  of 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  the  ancient  town  to  learn  its  literary  tradi- 
'   lions. — Ballon  Tra-oeller. 

Will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  any  one  visiting  the  Scottish  capi- 

(1  %  M  the  same  time  it  is  full  of  entertainment  for  those  who  stay  at 

—Literary  Wurld,  Boston. 

lae  "  Literary  Landmarks  of  Edinburgh  "  was  evidently  a.  work 

of  love  for  Laurence  Hutton.      He  has  put  into  it  much  of  his  strong 

I    feeling  for  many  of  the  authors  whose  haunts  he  visited,  and  the  re- 

'armiiig  book. — San  FranHsco  Chremcle. 


1 


THE    AMERICAN   STAGE. 

Curiosities  of  the  American  Stage.     By  Laurence  Hut»  J 
TON.     With  Copious  and  Characteristic  Iltustratioiu 
pp.  xi.,  347.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gifl 
Top,  $2  50. 

Mr.  Hulton  hes  packed  a  marvellous  amount  of  curious  informa- 
tion into  his  pages.  .  .  .  To  collectors  this  volume  must  be  quite  in- 
dispensable, and  there  is  no  lover  of  the  theatre  vrho  will  not  End  it 
entertaining  and  inslructive. — iV,  V.  Triiune, 

Mr.  Hutlon  writes  entertainingly  and  with  knowledge  of  the  stage, 
and  his  new  tiook  is  crammed  full  of  facts.  . .  ,  No  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject is  more  painslaking  and  accurate  than  Laurence  Hutton.  His 
sonrces  of  information  are  as  trustworthy  as  possible.  His  memory 
is  generally  clear  and  unetring. — j\'.  K.  Times. 

Theatrical  literature  has  nolbing  betler  and  few  things  as  good. 
Mr.  Hutton  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  personal  rem: 
ccnces,  and  to  these  he  has  added  all  sorts  of  curious  information  fi 
other  sources. — Cincinnati  Timet-Star. 

One  of  the  most  important  contribulions  y£t  made  to  the  history  1 

but  it  su^ests  the  interests  and  amusements  of  the  American  petiple 
for  the  past  century,  and  the  advance  in  literary  and  dramatic  stand- 
ards. This  is  a  book  which  will  fill  a  valuable  and  permanent  place 
as  a  haaV.  of  reference,  and  as  a  cleverly  told  and  interesting  histo^' 
of  the  people  who  b&ve  amuind  liie  American  public.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ur"' 
Ion  is  lobe  congralulatcd  upon  the  deamcss  and  fulness  of  his  woi_ 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  unique  and  valuable  addition  to  the  tV 
eralure  of  this  century. — Boilon  TravetUr. 

This  is  by  far  the  beat  book  of  its  kind ;  some  readers  may  go  f«rJ 

ther  and  pronounce  it  the  only  book  of  its  kind.      Neither  hi '""'" 

norbic^raphical,ilis  full  of  interesting  chat  about  st^e  people 
than  five  hundred  of  them. — H.  Y.  Herald. 

Mr.  Hullon  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  subject  both  .^mpathy  and 
appreciation.  Moreover,  his  well-lesled  knowledge  and  his  well- 
known  accuracy  stamp  all  his.  statements  with  a  double  value,  all  of 
these  things  giving  to  his  "  Curioaties"  an  importance  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  average  collection,  and  carrying  his  volame  far  beyond 
the  level  of  his  own  modest  estimate. — N.  Y.  Matt  and  Exprtis. 

Mr.  Holton  has  an  unerring  instinct  for  discerning  what  to  collect 
and  what  to  Timit  from  his  book.     A  mote  delightful  treasury  of  the 

"Curioritiesof  the  American  Stage  "it  would  be  difficult  * 

—Philadtlphia  ledger. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS.New  York. 


Interesting  Books  on  London. 


LONDON.  By  Walter  Besant,  Author  of  "All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "Armorel  of  Lyonesse," 
"St.  Katherine*s  by  the  Tower,"  etc.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.     {In  Press.) 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  By  Walter  Besant.  With  a 
Portrait  and  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank  and  others.    8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

Lucid,  pungent,  paragraphic,  every  chapter  speaks  its  message. 
The  book  is  no  mere  ephemera  which  we  examine  casually  and  then 
forget ;  it  presents  to  the  eye  and  photographs  upon  the  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  vital  picture  of  the  social,  pwDlitical,  religious,  and  literary 
world  of  half  a  century  ago. — Critic,  N.  Y. 

An  accurate  and  interesting  sketch  of  manners  and  men  in  the 
begining  of  the  Victorian  era.  ...Mr.  Besant's  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  full,  and  his  literary  touch  as  light  and  skilfu]. — Christian 
Union^  N.  Y. 

LONDON  LETTERS,  and  Some  Others.  By  George 
W.  Sm ALLEY,  London  Correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $6  00. 

"What  most  enforces  itself  on  the  attention  in  this  work  is  the  vast 
mass  of  matter  in  the  letters  that  is  of  such  perennial  interest  and 
importance  and  so  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the  more  permanent 
form  that  is  here  accorded  it.  The  volumes  are  delightful  reading. 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  Boston. 

Have  an  enduring  value  for  the  two-fold  reason  that  they  discuss 
public  men  and  events  of  so  high  an  order  of  interest  that  they  can- 
not soon  fade  from  the  public  eye,  and  that  the  literary  nature  of 
them  is  strong  and  charming. — N.    Y.  Sun. 

LONDON :  a  Pilgrimage.  Illustrations  by  Gustave 
DoRE.  Letter-press  by  Blanchard  Jerrold.  Folio, 
Cloth,  $5  00. 

The  highways  and  by-ways  of  London  offered  as  appropriate  a 
.provocation  for  the  exercise  of  Dore's  weird  and  grotesque  imagina- 
tion as  this  powerful  artist  had  already  found  in  Dante's  '*  Inferno," 
Rabelais,  the  **  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,"  and  the  other 
works  familiar  to  the  public  in  his  illustrated  editions.  The  work 
contains  explanatory  and  descriptive  text  by  Blanchard  Jerrold.  " 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 

The  above  works  will  be  sent  by  tnaH,  postaf^e  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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